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a Volume for 1870 now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 7s, 6d. 1868 & 1869 still on Sale, 
ART III. MARCH yr, 1871. 
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CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL—40tH YEAR. 





Now Ready, price 7d., the Second Part of Vol. VIII., containing : 


Out of the Depths (of a Waste-paper Basket). 
A New Zealand Station. 

Waxworks, In Two Parts. 

A Stick Factory, 


Poem—An Old Sea-port. 
Cornelia’s Remonstrance. 
The Last Home of the Red Man. 


| 


Locks and Keys. 

The Express Ticket. 

Poem—Gilt Gingerbread. 

My Lodger’s Wife. 

The South African Diamond Fields. 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
Poem —Knighted. 


And Chapters IX. to XV. of an entirely Original Tale, entitled 


WON—NOT WOOED. 


Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, and at Railway Stations. 





In cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Every Moruer, particularly now, when Smatt-rox and SCaRLATINA are so prevalent, should possess 
DR. SPENCER THOMSON’S BOOK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
as it fully describes the symptoms and mode of treatment of these and other diseases. 
LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Stationers’ Hatt Court. 





CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


To uphold the Doctrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and Ireland, and to counteract 
the efforts now being made to pervert her teaching on essential points of the Christian faith, or assimilate her 
Services to those of the Church of Rome. 





SPECIAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


Tux friends of the Church Association are pro- 
bably not aware of its financial position, the work 
to be done, and the funds re nee ig The 
Fund of £52,000 has enabled the Council to carry on 
without difficulty legal prosecutionsand Parliament- 
ary action, but this Fund is applicable to no other 


pu . 

The duties, however, into which the Council have 
been led are more extensive, and in some respects 
more important, than the institution of Legal and 
Parliamentary action. The Council found the minds 
of a body both of the Clergy and Laity of 
En affected with Romish dogmas, through the 

magazines, and news- 
party, the circulation of 
over a period of upwards of 


, catechisms, 
papers of the Ritualisti 
which ‘bas -ertended 
thirty years. : 
Such a flood of Romush error can only beeffectively 
met by the rapid circulation of Protestant truth, 


through suitable publications, 
oats perenne etic h 


Guarantee | 


Sermons, and Lectures, the real facts are made 
known to every one in England. So comprehensive 
amovement cannot be carried on without large ex- 
| pense, and it must be remembered that no part of 
| the Guarantee Fund can be applied to these pur- 


| 8. 
| Pothe Seiations to their pea Fund om 
| present quite inadequate to meet these pressing calls. 
Ihe Council therefore earnestly vt to their 
| friends for increased funds to carry on with prompti- 
| tude and vigour a work so essential to the preser- 
| vation of our Reformed Church, which must fail 
of its full effect unless far larger sums are placed 
at the disposal of the Council. 

JOSEPH HOARE, Chairman. 

z - TMAS My 8, Vice-Chairman. 

* D or, 

W. C. PALMER, + Secretarses 

14, Buckinenam Srezxr, 
February, 1871. 





Donations will be received by the Secre- 
the Association, 14, Buckingham Street, 
Bankers,—Messrs. Barcus 


x; 





B Co., 64, Lombard Street ; Messrs. Ran. 
| wom € 00, #, Pall Mall on 8.W. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, Marchi 1, 1871.—4dvertisements and Bills for “ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
Mr. J. W. Gnuumw, 54, Puternoster Row, M.0., by the 18th of each month, 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & 00.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BEETHOVEN’S CENTENARY. 


Just published, beautifully printed, and handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt, 33. 6d. 


BEETHOVEN. A Memoir. By Ettrorr 
GragMe. with an Essay (Quasi Fantasia) “on the 
Hundredth Anniversary of his Birth,” and Remarks on 
the Pianoforte Sonatas, with Hints to Students. By 
Dr. Ferpinanp Hituer, of Cologne. 


Just published, cloth and gold, bevelled boards, 21s., 
uniform with, and a sequel to, “ The Earth Delineated 


i with Pen and Pencil.” 


WANDERINGS IN EVERY CLIME; 
Or, Voyages, Travels, and Adventures all Round the 
World. Edited by W. F. Arnswonrtu, F.R.G.S., 
F.S.A., &c., and embellished with upwards of Two 
Hundred Illustrations by the first artists, including 
several from the master pencil of Gustave Dors. 

* * The wonders of the whole world pass in review before the mind 
of the reader in this deeply interesting volume. From the glories of 
the tropies to the desolation of the frigid zone he is conveyed in lap- 
guage graphically descriptive, while at the same time his imagination 
is assisted by a multitude of magnificent Woodcuss illustrative of the 
scenes and places described. ‘The interest of the work is also greatly 
enhauced by the adventures of the numerous daring Travellers aod 
Explorers whose dangers, vicissitudes, and experiences are therein 
powerfully portrayed, 


NEW VOLUME OF GRIFFIN’S EMERALD SERIES, 
Now ready, cloth and gold, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 83s. ; 
malachite, 10s. 63., 


CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES of HOPE, 


and other Poems, including some Verses never before 
published. 


Twelfth Edition, embracing all the Latest Discoveries 


and Explorations, large post 8vo., 700 pages, handsome 
cloth, price 7s. 6d., 

A BIBLICAL CYCLOPASDIA; or Dic- 
tionary of Eustern Antiquities, Geography, Natural 
History, Sacred Annals and Biography, Theology, and 
Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and New 
Testament. By the Rev. Joan Eaprg, D.D., LL.D. 
With Maps, prepared expressly by W. and A. K. 
Jolnstone, and numerous Pictorial [ilustrations. 


2 vols., large 8vo., 25s., bound, 


A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, and of English Lan- 
guage from the Norman Conquest. By the late Pro- 
fessor Ckark. With numerous specimens. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth, 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Selected 
from the larger work. By Professor Craix. 


BELL’S ENGLISH PORTS. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE, in Fortnightly Volumes, on the 
1st and 15th of every month, fcap. 8vo., handsomely 
bound in cloth, ls. 3d. each, of 


| THE ENGLISH PORTS, with Critical 


With an Original Memoir by the Rev. | 


Cuartrs Rogers, LL.D. Embellished with fine Por- | 


trait and seven beautiful Illustrations on Steel. 
Twentieth Thousand, square 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, elegant binding, 12s. 6d.; morocco, £1 1s. 
MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY 
MINDS; being a Treasury of Reference, consisting of 
Selections from the Writings of the most celebrated 
Authors. Compiled and analytically arranged by 
Henry Sourueare. 
Just published, complete, neat cloth, 2s. 6d., 
HUDIBRAS. By Samvuet Bourter. With 
Memvir and copious Explanatory Notes by Roser? 


BE. 
Cloth, gilt, 10s. 6d., 


THE BOOK OF DATES: a Treasury of 


Universal Reference from the Earliest Periods to the 


Present Time, arranged Chronolgically and Alphabeti- | 


cally. 
Just published, in 1 vol., neat cloth, 2s. 6d., 


POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES 
THOMPSON, Edited with a Memoir by Rozserr 
Bri. <A very complete edition of the Poet. 


Demy 4to., 750 pages, profusely Illustrated, very hand- 
somely bound, price 21s., 


THE EARTH DELINEATED WITH 
PEN AND PENCIL. An Illustrated Record of 
Voyages, Travels, and Adventures all Round the 
World. Illustrated with more than 200 Engravings 
in the firat style of art by the most eminent Artists, in- 
cluding several from the master pencil of Gustave 


Doré, 


and Historical Notes, Memoirs, and Glossaries. By 
Rosert BELL. 


Order and Date of Publication. 
. Chaucer’s Poetical Works, Vol. I. ... April 1, 1870. 


2: Cones Punks VOb Le. cececcvescetes » vy AO 4s 
3. Dryden’s Poems, Vol. I. ............... may lh, 5 
4, Thomson’s Poetical Works, Vol. I... ,, 15, ,, 
5. Butler’s Poetical Works, Vol. I....... June 1, ,, 
6. Shakespeare’s Poems and Sonnets... ,, 15, ,, 
7. Surrey and minor Poets ..,............ July 1, ,, 
O.. Wyeth Teeie sin ccsc tise ccceaciccacs ic. “RO a 
9. Thomson’s Poetical Works, Vol. II. Aug, 1, ,, 
10. Cowper’s Poems, Vol. II. ............ @° Tey 
11. i i | eae! Sept. 1, ,, 
12. Dryden’s Poems, Vol. IT..........0. 00 + ee 
13. ‘d se”, WORE ENS! cSeccatccves OG Loy 
14, Butler’s Poetical Works, Vol. II.... ,, 15, ,, 
15. ‘s 9 oo Veh Eins Bate A, se 
16. Ben Jonson’s Poems .................. ge Sys 
BT /: RR IR spol a ss ucinanenade decree Pe i 5 
18. Songs from the Dramatists ............ Pe | ae 

19. Robert Greene and Kit Marlowe's 

OE Gy 0tas asada Lacy stwniacdiectes Jan. 1, 1871. 

20. Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry 
WO NIE von nn <uaranandcauacedennde Pie “gee 
Bis WOR BOING os n.ciscnegeesceveesscnes 4 eee eee 
22. Oldham’s Poems ............ hele hate Jf (GRAS 
23. Chaucer’s Poetical Works, Vol. II. . Mar. 1, ,, 
| 24, * re sat >, OMNES: da i ae 
25. ‘s Ns wo .VOLEV.. Apt dive 
26. ” » ”» Vol. V.... » 15, ” 
27. a id wi WOVE, «MEO, De, os 
28. “i - nn Vo Woy - By, 
29. ‘ ve » Vol. VII[. June 1, ,, 


} 


*,* If desired, subscribers can obtain at once, through 
any booksellergvolumes not yet issued of Chaucer’s works. 


The last volume contains the Glossary. 


Loypoy: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
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TO LADIES AND THE PUBLIC.—FASHIONS FOR AUTUMN, 





JAMES SPENCE & CO., 


76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Beg respectfully to inform their Patrons and the Public that their Stock of 


AUTUMN NOVELTIES 


Is now ready for inspection. Consisting of 


BLACK AND COLOURED SILKS, at War Prices. 
MANTLES AND JACKETS-— The Latest Designs in real Sealskin, Beaver Cloth, Silk Velvet, and Waterproofs. 
FANCY DRESSES, in all the New Materials and Designs. 


Sxints, Frannzis, Linens, Towxiiines, Hosrery, Groves, Lack, Trrmmines, Fancy Goons, &c. 
Furs oF EVERY DrsorIPTion, 
Heads of Families, Schools, Public Inetitations, and Hotel-keepers liberally treated. Carriage paid on Parcels of £5. 


LLP OPO OI I I I 


JAMES SFENCE & CO., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. ‘ 


8 Id in Tins, 1s., 28., 4s., and 88. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Beport in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As orepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 48., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barcray & Co. 
Sancer & Son, Epwazvs & Co., Newsrry & Sons, and al] Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatu’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 

It ‘» highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


Pe RRAAA. Role Vanufaetmrer, 2 beh il J “treet, Cavendish Square, W. 


KAYE’S WORSDELLS PULLS 
—c<~c >THE BEST 


FAMILY MEDICINE. 


S9LD BY ALL ——— a OTHER DEALERS IN PATENT MEDICINES 
,» 2s. 9d., AND 4s. 6d. PER nox. 























—— 








excellent cura- 


fearlessly used by the weakest or most delicate invalid go 4 BA R RON’ S ?P ECTO rn A L 
SYRUP 


: ‘NTRS PILLS. — 


a TAU S| [THE BEST COUGH MEDICINE 








purifying and cooling virtues in all diseases bencfit must flow from 
their employment, without inconvenience or danger. Holloway’s 
remedies are suitable to every climate, and are admirably adapted for 


restoring health to both sexes, at any age, and under any circum- OF 
stances. A Jong list of wonderful cures of the most intractable com- 
plaints can be produced to prove their utility and safety. They always 














do good, never mischief. These medicines are invaluable in the f 
pursery, where slight accidents or trifling ailments can at ouce be cor- Ts an Inmediate and Ge rtain Cure for 
rected by a use of Holluway’s medicaments, which cannot COUGHS, COLDS, HOOPING COUGH, IN- 
be wrongly applied. 
— FLUENZA, ASTHMA, & CONSUMPTION, 

FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. ra Single Dose gives Relicf. 

: excellent Family Medicine is the most effective Itis so gicasant children take it readily 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Li Complaints, Sick 

Headache, ro Appetite, Drow wehnses, Stidinase, Spans, pi all Bold in Boftjoe: 1s. id. be das Hong each, by 





disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great aflow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely curried off by their timely 
use, : - 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all . 
ebstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the [SDIGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, tite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of the 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy |. Stomach and Bowels, are quiet removed by that well-known 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and recommendation of a mild operation with the most successful 
pr em and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better 





address of “THOMAS PRUUT, No, 229, Strand, Londun,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp ones to each box of the 


genuine medicine. 
Price Is, 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per aes Sold by all Medicine Venders at 1s. 14d. and as. 9d. per box. 














CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


PRESENTS, SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARDS, ETC., 


In Fancy Cloth, bright colours, with Illustrations. 


Oe nnn 


AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 


May Chumleigh. A tale for girls. By Marianne 


Parrott. : 

Agnes Macartney ; or, the Orphan of Le Nid. By 
8. Revell. 

Shell Flower Maker ; or, God helps those who help 
themselves. 

‘Anna, the Leech-Vendor : a Narrative of Filial Love. 
By O. Glaubrecht. Oe? 

Poor Henry; or, The Pilgrim Hut of Weisentein. 
By Rev. Dr. Barth. 

Annie Leslie; or, The Little Orphan. 

Arthur ; or, The Motherless Boy. 

Amelia Maxwell; or, A Father’s Legacy. 

Benoni; or, The Triumph of Christianity over Judaism. 
By Rev. Dr. Barth. 

Country and London. A Tale for little Boys and 
Girls. 

Ellen’s Trials: or, The Young Nursery Maid. With 
Engraving. 

Harry’s Mistakes and where they led him. A 
Tale for Boys. By M. Parrott. 

Infant Altar ; or, Hymns and Prayers, in exceedingly 
simple Language for very young children. 

Tongue of the Swearer. 
B. Tayler. 

Power of Little Things, and other Sketches. By 
Emma Rayriond. 

Zoe’s Bible; or, The Story ofan Orphan. By Rev. G. 
N. Wynne. 

The Heavenly Visitant ; or, Christ at the Door of 
Man’s Heart. 

A Sister’s Influence. A tale of Domestic Life. 

Fireside Tales for the Little Ones. Twelve 
Engravings. 





A Suffolk Story. By C. | 


Heaven our Home; or, the Memorials of Sarah 
C——. Fourth Edition. 

The Gold Bracelet. By Emma Leslie. 

Grandfather’s Watch, and how it went at Eton 
and Elsewhere. 

History of a YoungJew. By the Author of “ Peep 
of Day.” 

The Spring Bouquet. 

The Bible Island. A Missionary Tale. 

Ways and Ends; or, The Two Farms at Lynthorpe. 
(For Servants.) : 

Childhood’s Daily Offerings, and the Breath- 
ings of Flowers. 

Eveline ; or, Incidents of Irish Convent Life. 

Katherine Woodrington ; or, Talents Neglected. A 
Tale for Young Ladies. 

The Old Missionary Box and its Owners. 

Little Annie; or, ls Church-time a Happy Time? 

Little Christians’ Sunday Alphabet. 

Children of the Old Testament. By @. W. 
Mylne. Three Jllustrations. 

Scripture Illustrations. 
Three Jllustrations, 

Sunday School Addresses. 
Sories. 

Sister Mary’s Stories. 

Child’s Book of Homilies. By H. ‘Taylor. 

Children’s Bible Lessons. By H. A. D. Thorn. 

Rest Above. A True Narrative of Mary and Willy. 

Sermons to Children. By Rev. J. Eilison. 

Lucy Ashford. A Story for Children. 

Scripture Stories for Children. Kirst and second 
Series. By M. Parrott. 

Proverbs. 16 Cards illustrating the Book of Proverbs. 
Printed in Colours. 


By an Eye Witness. 
By T. P. Shipp. Two 


Six Illustrations. 


AT SIXPENCE EACH. 


Confessions ofa Clock. By W. J.B. 
Philip and Susan; or, Twenty Years ago. 
Village Tales : Moral and Religious. 
Fanny, the Flower Girl. By S. Bunbury. 
Three Years g@fter ; a Sequel to the Two Cousins. 
By H. 8. Engstrém. 
Made Clear at Last; or, The Story of Hannah 
Reade. By H. 8S. Engstrém. 
Ramsden’s Manual tor Christian Schoolboys. 
Book for Young Women. By the Wife of a Clergy- 
man, 
Giuseppe, the Italian Boy. 
George Earnest. A ‘Tale on the Sea Coast. 
When I was a Boy. 
Edith and Ruth ; or Children’s Influence. 
— ng of —— —— 
ally Prayers for Young Children. 
Richard and Maggie. z Village Tale. 
The Two Orphans. A Tale for the Young. 
aa oan 
ouy. mes for Farm ? ’ 
Parrott. , Oe aeae Se eis 


By 


Also 
Rough Rhymes for Country Girls. 
Autobiography of Thomas Platter. 


Margaret Ross; or, Hew to do Good at Home. 

Children of Silence; or, The Story of a Deaf and 
Dump Child. 

Enchanted Wheat. A Tale. 

Mary Pascoe; or, What can I do? 

Tender Grass for Christ’s Lambs. 
Champneys. 

Dying Schoolboy. 

Eighteen Prayers with Texts and Hymns. 

All-Sorts Shop. By H.S. Engstrém. 

an of Faith. A brief Sketch of the Life of Bar- 

ara ——. 

Charlie Gilbert. By M. Parrott. 
; Also 

Bible Numbers; or, Scripture facts in Rhyme. 

‘Lhirza ; or, ‘the Attractive Power of the Cross. 

two Cousins; or, Lhe Story of a Week. By H. S. 
Engstrém, 

We are Seven; or, The Little Mourner comforted. 

Pitman (The). A Narrative founded on fact. 

Coach Companion: a True Story. 

Stephen and Grace, A True Narrative. 

Can you Die Happy? By Adolphe Monod. 


By Dean 


| Littie Portions for Little People. A Text Buok 


for every Day im the Year. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW, 








FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMONGST a gen paceman > vom WE BEG 
i i ‘y T . FOLLOWING :— 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | ADD THR 


: Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. Yxak Srz,—I beg to inform you that after having 


tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for waking bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | 


and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 


nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
1 am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it knuwn.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WARRINER, 
Represeniative for the English Exhibitors at the 
International Exhibition, Havre ; late Instruc- 








ER AWN cre 





tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


Yeast. 





ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 


Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 


Bread may be made with it in a 

QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
: s,s \¢ | in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
when Yeast is used, as it is not! ir shin. bd . 
necessary for the Dough to stand) ERNES? ELLIOYT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
; ++ 3 . yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the | Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 

oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 





° 

To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped up tea-spoonful of Bokwiox’s Baxina Powpss, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk ond water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miming quickly but thoroughly inte 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxine PowpgEE; as sor bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serviny, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 6s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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OCTAVIA SOLARA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER IX.—THE POINT CARRIED. 


‘If your father, by some accident, 
Should pass this way, as you did,—oh, the Fates ! 
How would he look ?” 
“ Winter's Tale.” 


Cavour generally returned from these expedi-| 


tions in a glow of health and animation, that 
took off whatever there was of effeminacy in 
his appearance. His quarters were at the 
little inn, from which he sallied forth to join 
the Solara family at meal-times, en grande 
tenue, or what appeared such, to the simple 
residents. His linen was richly laced; he had 
a jewel in his hat, and a jewelled dagger. He 
had brought with him a guitar, to the music 
of which his auditors listened entranced, and 
he did his best to persuade Octavia to let him 
teach her to play on it, but this she shyly 
declined. His own performance on it, how- 
ever, had a strange charm for her, and his 
singing affected her.almost to tears. 


Then there were certain social games well | 


known in fashionable society, but which had 
not been so much as heard of in La Torre. 
These of themselves. would have made him 
popular among the young people; but, in fact, 
he only wanted their good-will; he did not 
desire to be very intimate with them; he 
wished for nothing that should detach him 
from Octavia. He felt-he had gained Henri by 
his good fellowship and apparent interest in 
his Vaudois stories. He propitiated Count 
Solara by telling him he had put his cause into 
good hands, but reminded him how very tedious 
was every process of law. He renewed to him, 
with great seriousness, his suit for Octavia’s 
hand, saying he was now of age, and could 
offer her a quiet home at Silvanella, where 
their lives might be almost.as simple as at La 
Torre, and where she should enjoy the undis- 
turbed exercise of her religion,—and perhaps 
draw him to embrace it, he added, with con- 
siderable hesitation; but he was sure Count 
Solara would not think tne better of him for 
professing more than he could as yet say with 
sincerity. 

Though sincerity was not one of Cavour’s 
characteristics, Solara was so upright himself 
that, in spite of his years and experience, he 
could not help being won by the young man’s 
frank manner. 

“I could love you, Cavour, as a son,” he 
Iv. 


two creeds in one house.” 

“ Have I been misinformed,” Cavour adroitly 
said, “that the Countess Solara was brought 
up in the faith of the Catholic Church? Surely 
your own union may be cited as a happy one.” 

“Tt may indeed; but, you see, her convic- 
tions have become one with mine. Now I do 
not wish Octavia’s to become one with yours.” 

“ Believe me, Count,” said Cavour, with an 

earnestness’ in: which there was ‘no dissimula- 
jtion, “if that is the ground of your’objection 
to me it has no reality; I'am less fond: of 
polemical discussions than yourself, not having, 
in fact, the head for them.’ I should bea poor 
|champion of my church, therefore, were I to 
attempt: to convert Donna Octavia, whose 
capacity is so superior to mine that she would 
win an easy victory. No; we might live to- 
gether—we may live together—in harmony, 
each yielding to the other the forbearance 
equally demanded of affection and good ‘breed- 
ing. I am persuaded you know this may be 
done.” 

Solara did not yield assent, but neither did 











he deny it. He seemed in deep and painful 
thought; and Cavour, trying another chance, 
spoke of his father’s high consideration for the 
Solara family, and of his having said that, as 
far as birth went, he should not object to 


of fortune not being an absolute one, especially 
as there was good hope that Count Solara 
might regain his estates. 

Solara was evidently moved by this; and 
Cavour, perceiving his advantage, insisted on 


him, over a large circle of dependants. 


benefits to the Reformed, and which, for their 
sakes, you surely would not close.” 

They were interrupted for the time, but 
Solara ruminated when the next opportunity 
presented itself, and was uneasy and wavering. 
His wife increased his difficulty. 

“ Here is a fine young man of high birth,” 
said she, “ distractedly in love with our 
daughter. For her sake he will befriend and 
protect all who belong to her, he will place her 








in a position to which her lineage entitles her, 
M 


seeing his son ally himself with it; the point | 


“In short,” he pursued, “our union’opens a: 
vista through which you may behold great | 





said, “but I know how Perilous it is to have 








it as much as he could, then diverged into the | 
depth of his passion for Octavia, the power she | 
would exercise on his character, and, through » 
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he will uphold her in her exercise of religion, 
and—ah, my husband, she will win him to the 
truth!” 

“Would that it might be so!” sighed Solara. 

The Countess had indeed, as Cavour alleged, 
been bred a Roman Catholic, for she had been 
kidnapped in childhood, and forcibly baptized ; 
nor could the entreaties of her afflicted parents, 
nor even the remonstrances of the Duke of 
Savoy, obtain her release. She eventually 
escaped from her captors, however, before they 
could induce her to take the veil; and, trans- 
ported at her deliverance from them, she had 
returned to the faith of her fathers, though so 
early had she been removed from its teachings, 
that she had, as it were, to begin again from 
the very beginning. 

She had much, then, in her personal history 
to put her on her guard against the dangers 
of the Romish Church; but yet so completely 
was she won by Cavour’s engaging person and 
address as to be his greatest champion. 

Count Solara, full of anxious thought, bent 
his steps towards a seat which he often occu- 
pied for purposes of meditation and contem- 
plation. He perceived Octavia seated on it, 
so deeply absorbed as to look like a statue. 

“My daughter,” said he, laying his hand on 
her shoulder, “these reveries are not good for 

ou.” 

Without answering him, or turning her 
head, she mechanically placed her hand in his 
and remained intently gazing. He looked in 
the same direction, to see what was going 
forward. 

On a distant cliff facing them, so clear was 
the air that he could distinctly see Cavour 
slowly and cautiously advancing to a somewhat 
dangerous point beetling over a ravine. A 
long way below him, Henri was more rapidly 
taking the same track. Solara could not 
refrain from joining Octavia in watching 
Cavour’s progress. At the very turn of the 
corner his foot slipped, or he became dizzy, 
—he was seen falling from an immense 
height. 

“Ah! his head has failed him,” ejaculated 
Solara, in terror and pity. He turned to his 
daughter—she was in a dead faint on the 
ground. 

Raising her in his arms and carrying her 
into the house, Solara was filled with more 
poignant emotion than Cavour alone could 
have occasioned. Octavia was mountain-bred, 
not accustomed to faint, nor to betray her 
feelings. This swoon was the sudden effect of 
very strong interest in him who, apparently, 
had just been dashed to pieces before her eyes. 
Her father’s heart was torn for her. He stood 
by while her mother, in great trouble, endea- 





voured to restore her. At length Octavia 
opened her eyes. 

“ Are they bringing him back ?” she asked, 
with a heavy sigh. Then she burst into tears. 

Yes, Henri was bringing him back, but not 
much hurt. After darting through the air for 
a moment Cavour had fallen into the top of a 
tree that spread its broad branches beside the 
precipice, from a ledge of which it sprang. 
From thence Henri with some difficulty ex- 
tricated him, looking on it as little more than 
a bit of mountain experience. Cavour, how- 
ever, was more frightened than hurt, and 
sufficiently shaken to desire immediate return 
to the house. Mortified at having turned 
giddy at Castelluzzo, it had occurred to him 
that if he took his own time about it, he might 
scale the cliff in full view of Count Solara’s 
dwelling, and obtain thereby some credit with 
Octavia; for, unable to realize the strict truth 
and honour of a Vaudois, he could hardly 
believe that Henri had not acquainted her with 
his previous shortcoming. 

He now gladly retraced his steps to the 





house, obliged to Henri for his occasional sup- | 


port, for he had strained himself by his fall. 


On entering the room where Octavia, only | 


partially recovered, was imploring her father 
to seek for certainty of the catastrophe, he was 
startled and transported at her stretching her 
arms towards him with a burst of tears. 
caught her to his heart. 


He | 


What cannot a woman’s tears effect? After | 
that there was no going back. Solara’s school- | 


ings might be uttered to the winds. 


He was | 


himself borne away by the impetuosity of the | 
young lover, and by the emotion of his beloved | 
child, which had so completely laid her soul | 
bare, in spite of her shame and endeavours at | 


concealment. 


blessing; and it was to little purpose that he 
soon began to cool down, and to remind 
Cavour of insuperable obstacles and needful 
guarantees. Cavour was ready to promise 
anything and everything, and Solara’s scruples 
and objections were, for the time, swept away 
like one of the slender bridges that are hurried 
into the abyss by the swollen torrents of 
winter. 


Henri, amazed and confounded at the turn | 


of events, and considerably elated at his 
sister’s conquest, soon found his way to the 
study of Messer Bodetti, to communicate the 
exciting tidings, where he knew they would 
excite deep interest. 

Messer Bodetti was much disturbed by the 
news; he had no belief in the stability of 
Cavour’s guarantees, nor any expectation that 
real good or even this world’s happiness would 


In the fervour of the moment | 
his hand was laid on their heads in parental | 
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result from such a union, Henri urged 
everything he could think of on the brighter 
side of the question, but eventually departed, 
considerably chilled by the desponding views 
of one on whose wisdom he had all his life 
been accustomed to place dependence. 

Later in the day Count Solara had an inter- 
view with his old friend, whose apprehensions 
too much resembled his own to give him any 
encouragement. He spoke, almost on the 
defensive, before Messer Bodetti uttered a 
word, of the anxiety his family were to him 
urder his peculiar circumstances, the necessity 
there had been of sending Henri into the 
army for a bare living, and the impossibility 
of his daughters relieving him of their main- 
tenance except by marriage, while their posi- 
tion was such that there was actually no one 
of suitable birth to court their alliance, till 
Cavour had so unexpectedly, perhaps provi- 
dentially, come forward, 

Still Messer Bodetti 
silence, which pained Solara as 
reproaches. 

“ Cavour tells me,’ resumed he, “that his 
uncle bequeathed him a farm at Silvanella, of 
which he became absolute master on coming 
of age. The house will afford him and Octavia 
a comfortable home. The bailiff’s wife is a 
Vandois, and will wait on my daughter.” 

“ Ah! who is she, I wonder?” said Messer 
Bodetti, rousing up. 

“She is from Rora—one of the few who 
have separated from our faith.” 

“Ah! May Octavia win her back!” 

The conversation became mournful. 


preserved uneasy 
much as 


’ 


CHAPTER X.—MISGIVINGS. 


“ With these forced thoughts, I pray thee, darken not 
The mirth of the feast.”—“* Winter's Tale.” 


Cavour, too excited and happy to sleep for 
many hours after retiring to rest, at length 


yielded to the balmy influence, and enjoyed} 


profound repose. He woke, !.ardly able to 
realize the altered position of his affairs. He 
shut his eyes to the family obstacles he was 
certain to encounter, and told himself he had a 
right to decide on what was for his own hap- 


piness without listening to the dictation of| regarded him wistfully. 
If his} “It was a cruel thing of him,” pursued he, 


He! 


those who were merely his elders. 
father chose to disinherit him, so be it. 
had nevertheless a property that could not be 


alienated from him, on which he and Octavia! sin and sorrow among us? 


could be happy. 

“In a little while,” thought he, “my father 
will soften towards me, and my dutiful submis- 
sion will pave the way to forgiveness for what 
cannot be cancelled. Do what I will, he can- 





| 








not hinder me of being his son—his only one. 
He has always wished me to marry young; 
and Octavia’s birth will have more weight | 
with him, after all, than her heresy, even | 
before he finds that to know her is to love || 
her.” | 

Already Cavour thought himself the better | 
for her pure and spiritual influence; and pro- 
bably he was so. He determined to be a Vau- 
dois among the Vaudois as far as he could, and 
try to see things from their point of view in a 
candid spirit. Early as it was, he soon issued 
forth, and his way lay by the unenclosed piece 
of ground that was the Vaudois cemetery. 
Beside a straggling thorn that stretched out | 
its ungainly branches from a little thicket of | 
underwood, stood Messer Bodetti in a thought- 
ful attitude, with his back towards him. Cavour 
blithely bade him good morrow. 

“The same to you, Count,” returned Messer 
Bodetti, seriously but kindly. “ May your mor- 
rows long be as happy as this day; it will 
greatly depend on yourself whether they are 
so. Misfortunes, as man counts misfortune, 
are sent from heaven always with some pur- 








‘| pose; but as long as our lives are unsullied by 


{sin the Lord addeth no bitterness thereto.” 
Cavour heard him respectfully, and was 
about to pass on, but something in the old 
| pastor’s manner detained him. | 
“You have often passed this spot,” said I 
Messer Bodetti, pointing to a turfy mound at |: 
his feet, “but probably without knowing who 
lies here.” 
| “I never heard,” replied Cavour, with a look 
“Some Vaudois hero?” 


| of interest. 
| ‘Only a poor girl,” replied Messer Bodetti, 
| shaking his head. “Many, many years ago, 
while I was yet a stripling, and before Count 
' Solara found a home among our mountains, a 
}young man from Turin, as engaging and pre- 
| Possessing as yourself, came among us. His 
| object was field sport; but in one of our || 
| mountain dwellings, where he occasionally | 
javailed himself of simple hospitality, he found 
he less harmless amusement. Poor Francesca, 
the object of attraction, was too easily won, 
| believing he would marry her. Alas! he for- 
sook her, and she lies here.” 

Cavour looked concerned, Messer Bodetti 





* We were happy and harmless be- 
Why should he have brought 
Were there none 
sufficiently fair and less removed from him in 
position, whom he might virtuously have 
sought at home? I know not—but this I 
know, that the sorrow of one was the sorrow 
of all. We felt it a common indignity, a com- 


bitterly. 
fore he came. 
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mon injury received from one who had repaid 
our kindness with ingratitude. Poor Francesca 
never held up her head again. She came con- 
stantly to our religious services as long as she 
had strength, but sat apart, and spoke to no 
one. As soon as we were about to disperse, 
she stole out like a ghost, every one compas- 
sionately making way for her. At first she 
had thought he would return from temporary 
absence, but when she found it hopeless, she 
silently sank under the desertion without com- 
plaint, and before the following winter was 
buried, at her own request, in this remote, for- 
saken corner.” 

“Tis a sad tale, my friend,” said Cavour, 
with energy. “The man was a villain. You 
know such cases are common in our cities ; 
but, believe me, I have only reprobation to 
bestow on them.” 

“ You are right, you are right,” said Messer 
Bodetti, seizing his hand and shaking it heart- 
ily. “Only preserve the pure feelings you 
evince, and cherish as a sacred charge the in- 
estimable heart entrusted to you, and you can- 
not, cannot but be happy hereafter.” 

“JT will, I will,” returned Cavour, warmly. 
“TI have, as you say, received an inestimable 
gift, and it shall be the object of my life to 
show my sense of its value. Difficulties I shall 
probably have; but I trust to steer a safe and 
honourable course.” 

“God grant you may do so!” said Messer 
Bodetti. “With His blessing you cannot but 
prosper.” 

And he continued to walk with Cavour to- 
wards Count Solara’s house, Cavour letting 
him lead the conversation, and finding little 
necessary on his own part beyond an air of in- 
terest and attention. Occasionally he threw 
in a sensible remark, and by the time they 
reached the door Messer Bodetti was a good 
deal won over by his apparent ingenuousness 
and pliability. 

That the next few days should be a dream 
of happiness to the young people and a season 
of misgiving and anxiety to Count Solara can 
excite no surprise. There was no reason why 
the marriage, if it were to take place at all, 
should be delayed, and every reason why it 
should be celebrated before the passes were 
stopped by winter snows. Piero was despatched 
to make things ready at Silvanella, and Octavia 
and her mother made the few preparations 
within their reach. Luckily, Octavia’s wishes 
were as circumscribed as her means. 

At the customary public services, Cavour 
appeared with the family in sight of all the 
congregation ; and his edifying demeanour ex- 
cited hopes in the more serious that a work of 
grace was going on in his soul. 





The wedding was a season of general fes- 
tivity to the little community. It took place 
early, and every one made a point of being 
present at it. Messer Bodetti’s manner, as he 
pronounced the benediction, was truly pa- 
triarchal; and as the happy pair passed out 
between smiling rows of sympathizers, many a 
hearty blessing was bestowed on them. 

Then, after they had taken leave of the tear- 
ful Countess, Cavour triumphantly lifted Oc- 
tavia on a gaily caparisoned horse, and sprang 
on his own. Count Solara rode with them to 
Lucerna, where the Catholic ceremony was to 
be performed. The young men of La Torre 
accompanied them to the confines of the parish 
with pipe and tabor, and now and then fired 
muskets into the air, without any calamitous 
effect on the horses. Lucerna itself looked as 


‘usual, asleep or forsaken; but a few smiling 


mothers, with infants in their arms and child- 
ren clinging to their aprons, stood at corners 
to see the gentle bride. 

And now, the holy knot being tied accord- 
ing to the forms of both churches, the curate 
of Lucerna, being as accommodating as he 


could, in the modest hope of hereafter finding | 


in Cavour a liberal and powerful patron, Oc- 
tavia received her father’s farewell kiss and 
blessing with humid eyes, but yet with smiles 
of love and hopefulness, and rode off with her 
bridegroom, no whit distrustful of her portion 
in the world before her, of which she knew no- 
thing. Cavour, with his open brow and gallant 
mien, truly looked one to whom a tender parent 
might entrust his loveliest and best; and So- 
lara stood wistfully gazing at them as long as 
they remained in sight. Then he turned home- 
wards, with a heart as heavy as lead. 

When he reached La Torre he turned into 
the presbytery, and had a long, confidential 
talk with his old friend, who thought the best 





way now was to look at the bright side of | 


things. But somehow they were always get- 
ting round to the other side, and then break- 
ing off with a sigh. Praise of Octavia was the 
one thing that had no dark side; but then how 
hard it was to lose her! 


“That is a hardship parents always get | 
over,” said Messer Bodetti, with a little laugh. | 


* Come, shall we look on at the shooting? The 
young men expect it of you.” So they went 


out to the practising-ground, where the youths | 


were firing at a mark. Older men who had 


lately done good service in the field looked on | 


indulgently, and now and then took a shot 
themselves and sent a bullet through the 
bull’s-eye. Here and there mothers, seated on 
the grass with their infants in their arms, 
talked to one another of the happiness it must 
be to Countess Solara to have disposed of her 
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' others feasted outside; Messer Bodetti took 


| addition now of one or two fiddles. And then— 


| short day ended, and the sun sank behind the 


_ in La Torre stayed as long as they could, and 
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eldest daughter so advantageously. “ For she 
was too much above our sons,” said they, “so 
that had not this young Count dropped from 
the clouds, as it were, on purpose for her, she 
might have withered like a fair lily on the 
stalk that nobody has gathered. She was not 
scornful or set,above us. No! But every one 
felt there was a difference, so that none of our 
young men would have presumed to come 
forward.” 

Meanwhile sundry shy youngsters in the 
background seemed pairing off, in humble 
emulation of Cavour and Octavia, to exchange 
tender words; and others, younger still, were 
dancing in a ring to the sound of the aforesaid 
pipe and tabor. As for Countess Solara, she 
had brushed away the few natural tears that 
sprang when the parting took place, and was 
now zealously superintending the cookery of 
the wedding dinner, with the aid of her kind 
friend and neighbour Rosetta Valle, who was 
never better pleased than when she could be 
helpful on such occasions. The board was 
abundantly spread, for one generous neighbour 
had contributed poultry, another game, another 
fish, another wine; others, fruit or a ham, or 
sausages, so that there was enough and to 
spare. Everybody squeezed in who could; the 


the head of the table, and all were merry and 
happy and none uproarious; and after the feast 
came a dance, still to pipe and tabor, with the 


all too soon, as the young people thought—the 


mountains, so that those who came from afar 
had to trudge homewards ; but those who lived 


there was a good deal of singing, a good deal 
of speech-making, and a good deal of love- 
making; so that, as the event proved, several 
subsequent happy marriages dated their origin 
from Octavia’s wedding day. 

Nor did Messer Bodetti throw a damp on 
the day’s festivities by unseasonable and un- 
reasonable forebodings. If he still had any he 
kept them to himself; for he was rather fond 
of wedding parties among his good, simple- 
hearted people, and always contributed to their 
harmless gaiety. He was avowedly so fond of 
the young that they heartily welcomed him 
whenever he appeared among them. ‘Their 
mirth was from the heart; they had just lost 
their loveliest and best, but believed that a 
happy and even brilliant lot was awaiting her. 
Should they not then rejoice in it ? 

Messer Bodetti’s thoughts as he went home 
were of a less sanguine nature; and he re- 
flected that he might probably have induced 


marriage but for the strong influence of the 
Countess. 

“But to what good?” he asked himself, 
sadly. “Cavour was resolved to have her, and, 
had we not amicably arranged matters, might 
have borne her off to a Catholic marriage with- 
out allowing me to ratify it.” 


CHAPTER XI.—SILVANELLA. 


“Or I'll be thine, my fair, 
Or not my father’s, for I cannot be 
Mine own, or anything to any, if 
I be not thine. To this I am most constant.’’ 
“ Winter’s Tale.”’ 


19? 


“THERE is Silvanella!”’ joyfully exclaimed 
Cavour, towards the close of their day’s jour- 
ney, which, being almost exclusively downhill, 
had been accomplished easily and rapidly. 


He drew his rein as he spoke, and pointed | 
downwards to an old remnant of the Middle | 
Ages, half fortress, half messuage, erected on a | 


spur of the Alps facing the south. Though a 
picturesque object, it had evidently been built 
less with an eye to beauty than strength. Its 
stone walls were enormously thick, curiously 
mottled with lichens and yellow moss. The 
two lower floors of the tower were only lighted 
by loopholes, and chiefly used to store imple- 
ments of husbandry. A dark, narrow, steep 
winding stair led up to a few rooms with iron 


bars to the windows; and the upper floor of | 


all had neither window-frame’ nor glazing, but 
opened under a deep penthouse roof on a 
strong stone balcony or bartizan, primarily 
designed’ as a look-out on possible enemies, 
but which served the subsidiary purpose of 
commanding a most charming view, though 
rather a tame one compared with Vaudois 
mountains. 

A substantial stone farmhouse adjoined the 
tower; and this, too, had heen constructed 
with reference to defence. Behind it were 
farmyards and offices; before it grew an 
enormous chestnut tree, seemingly the growth 
of centuries, surrounded by a broad bench. 
Against this bench rested a fowling-piece and 


a large sieve, which had just been hastily.set | 


down by the bailiff and bailiff’s wife: on the 
bench lay a scarlet cushion, fresh shaken up 
for the lady, and on one of the branches hung a 
guitar. 

Directly the bridal pair appeared on the 
height commanding the first view of Silvanella, 
a figure looking out for them far below at the 
turn of the road scampered off to give notice 
of their approach, but not before Cavour recog- 
nised his servant Piero, whose excitement 
made him laugh heartily. 





Count Solara to refuse his consent to the 


Arrived at the house, they found Piero in 























































| she cordially uttered her good wishes. 
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full activity, marshalling a few farm-servants 
dressed in their best; while Girolamo, the 
bailiff, a respectable-looking, middle-aged man, 
and his wife Maddalena, came forward to 
receive their lord and lady with respectful 
welcome. 

Octavia was charmed with the quaint appear- 
ance of her new home, and its attraction was 
enhanced by the bright smiles of Maddalena as 
Madda- 
lena might be about forty years of age; she had 


the same. It is good for us to think humbly 
of ourselves, and live in the fear of God.” 

“Yes, signora, and that is what I try to do; 
and it is such a comfort to me to think that 
now I have a Vaudois mistress! My heart is 
drawn towards you already, you remind me so 
of our dear old ways. But I must go, or the 
supper will be spoilt.” 

The supper was a good one; for Maddalena, 
who had been brought up at an inn, was an 





excellent cook. There were ducks, mutton 


a large, straight nose, straight dark eyebrows, | cutlets, an omelette, and a dish of small birds; 
shining black hair smoothly parted over a good | with good wine, and excellent grapes and 


brow, bright black eyes, large white teeth, a| 


somewhat wide mouth, and a healthy, ruddy | everything in her new home, and had not the | 


complexion. She was in her gala dress, green 
skirt, gay bodice laced with coloured ribbons, | 
over a full, snowy chemise, large golden ear- 
rings, and a gold cross. 

Piero stepped forward to assist the young 
Contessina to alight; 
alreaily lifted her to the ground. 

* Welcome! a thousand welcomes!” echoed 
from many voices. 
the tower stairs to the reception-room on the 
second floor, the principal furniture of which 
consisted of a large, heavy cabinet, an equally 
ponderous settee, an arm-chair roomy enough 
to have served Og, king of Bashan, and a 
small though heavy table, covered with the 
whitest of table-linen, and spread for supper 
with a few pieces of old-fashioned plate. Piero 
had indeed prepared fruit and cakes on a light 
table under the chestnut tree, which looked 
inviting enough before the sun went down, 
but it had now just dipped behind the moun- 
tain, and Cavour at once decided on supping 
indoors, which Maddalena had already pro- 
nounced would be the case. 

Meanwhile she ushered Octavia into her 
sleeping-room, where an old-fashioned bed was 
made up with snowy linen, and a toilette and 
small mirror stood before the window. Di- 
rectly Octavia entered this room she knelt 
beside the bed and spent a minute or two in 
silent prayer. Maddalena crossed herself and 
looked grave. 

“ Ah, lady,’”’ said she, softly, as Octavia rose 
from her knees, “I wish I had done that when 
I married! Then, may be, I should be better 
than Iam now. But I was a heedless, head- 
strong girl, and forsook my own people and 
church because I was ready to follow Girolamo 
all over the world. And he was jealous, very 
jealous of me, and said his people must be my 
people, and his church my church. He has 
not made me a bad husband, no!—but I do 
not quite respect myself.” 

“ Self-respect is too near of kin to self-conceit, 


/when he became less his wile’s shadow, 
}found many little objects of interest in his 
but his master had. 
| amused by the quaint sayings of his bailiff. 


Maddalena led the way up | 





I think,” said Octavia, “though they are not 


‘walnuts. Octavia was already charmed with 


| slightest desire for one of more pretension. 


Never was bridegroom more devoted than 


Even 
he 


‘Cavour while the honeymoon lasted. 


farm to attach him to his home, and he was 


Though most Italians cannot bear a country 
life, and would prefer a very poor country town 
to a very complete country house, Cavour had 
been rather weary of home routine in Turin, 
and was not particularly fond of fighting, with 
all its concomitant disagreeables which bring 
no credit with them. He considered he had 
fairly done enough to “illustrate his name” in 
taking part in the late campaign from its 
middle to its close, and now he found agreeable 
variety in the possession of a charming wife ; 
and when he left her it was to chat with his 
bailiff, or to stray over his fields with his 
fowling-piece, and return with a bag of little 
birds to lay at Octavia’s feet. Occasionally he 


made his gun a pretext, without using it, and | 


wandered about, wondering what his father 


and mother were thinking about him, and | 
whether he were much missed. He had some- | 


times a wayward pleasure in dropping out of 
sight (especially when they had crossed him in 
anything), and leaving them to speculate and 
be uneasy about the causes of his absence. If 
they now concluded he was amusing himself 
with his farm and his field sports, they were 
not far out, but they knew nothing whatever 
about his wife! 
reappear when it suited him, and it did not 
suit him yet; 
liked being completely ignored. 

Down came the snow! It had already fallen 
on the mountains; and soon a winter of great 
severity set in, and the oe were closed. 
No intercourse now with La ‘I 


prise; intense cold had to her nothing un- 
common or disagreeable in it. Cavour caught 
her spirit of cheerfulness, and declared the 


They seemed leaving him to | 


but Cavour was not sure he | 


‘orre till the | 
spring thaw. Octavia was not taken by sur- | 
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frost and ice were bracing and exhilarating; 
but nevertheless he was chilly enough to wear 
his cloak indoors; and though when one day 
Octavia laughingly placed his flapped, feathered 
hat on his head, and told him it would keep 
the draught off nicely, he took it off, declaring 
he would not be a luxurious sybarite, nor be 
so rude as to sit with his head covered in the 
presence of a lady; yet somehow he soon 
ceased to see the same objection to a warm 
little fur cap which Octavia, to humour him, said 
was extremely becoming. So he sat by the 
hearth, cloaked and capped, in his uncle’s great 
chair, and fed the fire with huge logs; and 
Octavia never wearied of hearing him talk 
about himself, what he had done, and what he 
should like to do, and continually entertained 
him with her unexpected sallies and rejoinders. 
He diverted himself, too, with her entire 
ignorance of the world, and sported with her 
innocent credulity. Doing this, he had the 
self-complacent feeling of being ever so much 
her superior; but yet Octavia was as far above 
him in historical and general knowledge, and 
in all that was of real worth, as he was beyond 
her in acquaintance with the ways and prac- 
tices of a certain clique. There was no third 
party to perform the ungracious office of point- 
ing this out! 

Octavia was very happy. She only regretted 
her complete separation from her family, and 
the loss of her accustomed participation in the 
Vaudois public services. She read her Bible— 
her dear father’s gift—all the more sedulously, 
and endeavoured to give her conversation a 
serious turn when there was an unforced oppor- 
tunity. She was upon honour not to do more. 

Meanwhile her life was much more seden- 
tary. She no longer braved frost and snow to 
attend her minister’s week-day and Sabbath 
services, nor to visit the sick and sorrowful, 
nor to teach the young and ignorant; she no 
longer studied dead and living languages under 
her father’s direction, nor acted as Messer 
Bodetti’s amanuensis, or learnt of her mother 
various culinary mysteries and pretty feminine 
works that the Countess had acquired in her 
nunnery. She no longer made the Catechism 
easier to the country boys, and rewarded their 
industry with ballads and stories—no longer 
felt herself rather an important agent in a 
numerous community. But then, she now 
had Cavour for her constant companion and 
object; and when he was not by she had 
Maddalena, who always rejoiced to talk about 
the valleys, and whose mind seemed in a tran- 
sition state, halting between two opinions, or 
rather, swerving back to her old creed. 

Octavia was eminently useful to her, talking 
consolingly and profitably on the grand facts 





of Christianity, and directing her to trace her 
heavenly Father’s wisdom and goodness even 
in the trials and troubles of daily life. The 
poor woman was deeply grateful to her for 
reconciling her to herself by inducing her to 
cast all her sins on Him who had once for all 
taken them on Himself. She became exceed- 
ingly fond of Octavia, whose spiritual feelings, 
now that she was debarred from public wor- 
ship, were kept alive by scriptural reading 
with her dependant. Cavour meanwhile went 
to mass in the nearest church as long as the 
open weather lasted; but as soon as the snow 
set in he was troubled with certain disqualifying 
aches and pains, which could be best nursed 
before his good fire, wrapped in his great cloak, 
in king Og’s great chair, where, truth to say, 
he often enjoyed balmy sleep. 

The old bachelor uncle from whom Cavour 
inherited Silvanetla had been something of a 
virtuoso and humorist,—“an eccentric old 
blade,” his nephew rather irreverently called 
him. Had his turn been for polemics, instead 
of vertu, he might have left the reputation of 
a saint instead of a savant. But he preferred 
collecting medals, fossils, and curiosities of 
various and very doubtful merit; also a good 
many old books for a private collector. Octavia, 
learning that his miniature museum was in the 
cabinet already spoken of, persuaded Cavour 
one snowy day that it would be a good thing 
to examine its contents and rearrange them, 
or at least give them a good dusting. 

It was just such a task as he was in the 
humour for. Behold, then, our hero, with his 
fur cap pushed knowingly on one side, his cloak 
thrown over one shoulder, and his fine lace 
wristbands tucked up, busily employed in 
cleaning, polishing, and prying into various 
rusty, dusty specimens, as his beautiful wife 
hands them down to him one by one from the 
shelves. If they were like great children, they 
were as happy as children: Octavia was one 
who could gather honey from a weed, and 
extract sunbeams from a cucumber. 

As for the books, they were in a spare lumber- 
room; and they were next dragged forth, in 
spite of Cavour’s declaring the very look of 
them gave him the horrors. But Octavia, a 
book-devourer, eagerly dipped into them. 

“Dear Attilio, here is Machiavelli's ‘ His- 
tory of Florence’! Have you read it?’” 

“Not I.” 

“Here is the ‘ Divina Commedia.” 

“ Ah, I dare say you will like that, though I 
don’t.” 

“ Why, then, should IP” 

“Oh, because it is gloomy and grand.” 

She looked into it thoughtfully a little while, 
and said,— 
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“I believe it is. But I suspect I should 
not like the theology.” 

“Perhaps not; but all the world admires 
the poetry.” 

“ Shall I read some of it to you, Attilio?” 

“Oh no.” 

She continued poring over the books. 

“ A good many of these are on pure science. 
But, dear Attilio, here is Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered’! the edition published by Ingegneri, 
and dedicated to Duke Charles Emmanuel.” 

“Ah, that is good reading,” said Cavour. 
“Take it out and read some of it to me before 
the fire. Stay, I'll pile on some more logs 
first. Poor Tasso! You know, he came to 
see our Duke at the time he was in great mis- 
fortune; and on the road to Vercelli he found 
the Sesia so swollen that the ferryman would 
not carry him across. A young gentleman 
happened to come up (an early friend of my 
father’s), who hospitably insisted on carrying 
him home for the night. I’ve often heard my 
father tell of it. Tasso left a very well written 
account of the adventure. Come hither, my 
angel; my cloak is wide enough for both of us, 
and so is my uncle’s chair,—this fire roars 
splendidly. Come, anima mia.” 

Octavia did so; and when she had read 
through the first canto, and was going to talk 
it over, she found her husband fast asleep ! 


CHAPTER XII.—THE ENVOY. 


“T pray you, 
As you have been my father’s honoured friend, 
Cast your good counsels on his anger.” 


OctavIiA, seeing no good in wasting her breath, 
read another canto to herself; at the end of 
which Cavour awoke refreshed and sustained. 
She said,— 

“ How much now can you tell me of what 
1 have read? ” 

“Ob, I know it so well already, that, to 
confess the truth, my thoughts wandered to 
something else; and then, fearing to disturb 
you, I dropped off.” 

“ Yes, indeed you did,” said Octavia, laugh- 
ing, “ while I read another whole canto.” 

“ Another whole canto! then you could not 
possibly have done it justice.” 

“Prove me! question me!” 

“ Not I.” 

“T read the beautiful episode of Olindo and 
Sofronia ; but, do you know, Attilio, much as 
I admire Sofronia, I do not think her quite 
right.” 

“ How so, I pray you?” 

“ She obtained the safety of her people by a 


“That is such a coarse word,” cried Cavour, 
rousing to the rescue at once. “A glorious 
falsehood! beautiful deceit! ‘Magnanima 
menzogna! or quando é il vero si bello, che si 
possa a te preporre P’ ” 

“ Ah, no,” said Octavia. “ Falsehood can 
never be magnanimous. The poetry is beauti- 
ful, but not the thought.” 

“What a mountainous idea! 
Castelluzzo! 
impossible truthfulness. 
hood she could not have saved her people.” 

“Tasso might. It is all hisinvention. He 
might have substituted some other dilemma 
which would have made 
equally magnanimous. I think it argues 
poverty of imagination, or a want of a due 
appreciation of truthfulness, to have marred 


fresh from 
You mountaineers profess an 


way.” 

“Tasso untruthful? Tasso deficient in ima- 
gination? What heresy! rank heresy, you 
beautiful heretic!” 

“Ah, I think so, though.” But she did 
not press the matter any farther, any more 
than “she who ne’er answers till a husband 
cools ’’ would have done. 

“TI begin to tire, rather, of this,” said 
Cavour, abruptly, one day towards the con- 
clusion of winter. 

“Of what?” said Octavia, looking up from 
her work in surprise, and not seeing him about 
anything he could be tired of. 

“Of being idle, and of being shut up, and 
of seeing no one, and of getting no news of 
my father and mother.” 

“Ah, I can quite understand you, amato 
bene,” cried Octavia, “for I am longing for 
news of my father and mother.” 

“As for that,” said Cavour, “we know 
very well they are snowed up; the passes 
are still closed. But in Turin it is quite 
different; there is always something going on 
there.” 

“To be sure there must be,” said Octavia. 
“TI can only wonder at your ever saying (as 
you did say a little while ago) that you could 
live in the valleys for ever.” 

“Did Isay soP Then it was because you 
lived in the valleys, and I wished to be with 
you for ever. Only one cannot always like 
just the same thing and no more.” 

“I suppose not,” said Octavia, looking a 
little blank. After a pause, “Then do you 
want to go to Turin?” 

“When did I utter such a wish?” 
Cavour, peevishly. 
of itself. 
are there.” 


said 
“Turin is nothing to me 
I only care for the persons who 





lie.” 


“ And you would like to go and see them?” 


Without the false- | 


her self-sacrifice | 








such an otherwise perfect character in this | 
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“That depends. If they cared to see me, | 


they might send for me.” 

“ Do they know where to send?” 

“Well, I think not,” said Cavour. “In| 
fact, I have purposely left them without in- 
formation.” 

“ Why so, dearest husband P” 

“Can youask? I wished to avoid family 
quarrels.” 

“Then you think your marriage would give 


offence,” said Octavia, whose heart began to | 


beat fast. 

“If they knew you, my life, they could not 
be offended; nay, they could only be charmed 
with you in every respect but one.” 


“Might it not be well, then,” said Octavia, | 


hesitating, “to give me the opportunity of 
overcoming that objection if I could?” 


“ Ay, indeed, Octavia, if you both could and | 
would. Unfortunately, my angel, there is only | 


” 


one way of your doing so, and that is—— 

“Oh, hush!” interrupted Octavia, putting 
her hand over his lips. ‘ You promised you 
would never ask me that.” 

“ How know you so well,” said he, laughing, 
after kissing her hand and then putting it 
aside, “what I was going to say? Your 
prompter must have been conscience.”’ 

“ Not conscience, my husband— intuition.” 

“ Another word, but the same thing. Be- 
sides, there was no asking in the matter. I 
was stating the case. My parents are exceed- 
ingly religious, and will be shocked at the 
idea of my having married a heretic.” 

“ But if they knew what a harmless person 
bore that name,” pleaded Octavia, “they 
might make allowances, they might excuse you 
and forgive me.” 

“They might, you most lovely creature,” 
exclaimed Cavour, “and I have the greatest 
mind to try.” 

“Oh, do!” said Octavia. 

Cavour looked about for writing materials; 
they were in another room. Octavia would 
have fetched them, but he said he should write 
better by himself. So she left him, and went 
to Maddalena, that he might have the room 
and fire; breathing, as she went, a prayer for 
a blessing on his pen. 

Cavour, after one or two false starts, wrote 
thus :— 


“Sir, My Faruer,—As a loving son who 
has seldom disobeyed you, I pray to be for- 
given for my first grave offence. I have con- 
tracted a marriage with the daughter of Count 
Solara, whose only fault is her not being in 
communion with our Church. I can submit 
to your blame, I could not to your prohibition, 
and therefore thought it best not to acquaint 


you with the step till it was past recall. 


| Octavia’s extreme beauty and goodness must 


be my excuse. 
“Your Son, 
“ ATTILIo.” 

Cavour, having completed this letter and 
| sealed it, summoned Piero, and told him to 
| prepare to go to Turin. Piero stood still and 
| stupefied. 

“ With a letter to the Count,” pursued his 
| master, “the answer to which you will wait 
for.”’ 

“Signor, signor!” replied Piero, in con- 
| sternation, “have you considered well this 
step?” 

.““ Considered it, varlet ? Of course I have. 
What are you thinking of? ” 

“Signor, signor! you know I am yours, 
body and soul. You may walk over me if you 
| will, and stamp on me. But I am but a man; 
and a man has a tongue; and a tongue is an 
instrument of danger—oh ! dreadfully danger- 
|ous !” 

“You had better hold your tongue about 

my affairs, however, or you may chance to get 
| into trouble when you come back.” 
“ Just what I am afraid of, signor! I would 
| tell no end of lies for you, as of course I am 
in duty bound, if I but knew what they should 
be, and that they would not worm the truth 
out of me after all; but, signor! you know the 
Signora Donna Contessa! Oh, signor! she 
is so clever! and she is so inquisitive! Oh, 
the Signora Contessa is dreadful!” 

Here Piero rolled his eyes and shook his 
head in an extraordinary manner. 


| 
| 


think of Don Pancrazio! 
the Contessa!” 

“T know all that very well,” said Cavour, 
after a pause. “My mother loves me very 
much, and is, as you say, a very superior 
woman. I have great hope matters will be 
settled quite amicably, unless through your 
fault.” 

“ My fault?” cried Piero. 
want to be your mouthpiece! 
exactly what to say.” 

“TI think you had better say as little as 


Only tell me 





|it. My mother is so clever, she will be sure 
| to find you out. Besides, 
Octavia particularly dislikes falsehood, and I 
am a good deal against it too, particularly when 
unnecessary; so take care what you say.” 

“T declare I have not the smallest notion,” 
protested Piero, vehemently. “A hundred to 
one, they will worm out the marriage.” 

‘No, they will not, because I have acquainted 





“ And Don Pancrazio!” proceeded he, “oh, | 
Think of him and 


“Why, I only | 


possible, and tell no lies at all, if you can help | 


the Contessina | 
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my father with it,” said Cavour; on which 
Piero’s face instantly cleared. “If you are 
asked any questions at all, they will probably 
be only about the Contessina’s personal appear- 
ance and so forth.” 

“ Bene, benissimo,” said Piero, beaming with 
smiles; “there will be no need to tell lies 
about that. I can say she is as beautiful as an 
angel; and that will be the truest word ever 
spoken.” 

“ Confine yourself to it, then, as much as 
you can. If the maids are inquisitive, you 
may surely say ‘non so niente.’ They have 
no business with my affairs.” 

“Certainly not,” said Piero. “Oh, I can 
put them off well enough if they dare to be 
impertinent. I am only afraid of the Contessa 
and Don Pancrazio.” 

Cavour, having despatched his servant, soon 
recalled Octavia. 

“There!’’ said he, “the deed is done; the 
confession is made, and on its way to my 
father. An immense load is removed from 
my mind.” 

“And from mine, dearest of husbands,” 
said Octavia. 

After this ensued two or three days of 
suspense. If they both felt it, they did not 
add to each other’s uneasiness. 

At length Piero returned. Cavour was 
alone when he arrived with the answer to his 
letter, and dismissed him before he opened it. 
It ran thus :— 


“ Son,—Your letter has surprised and justly 
displeased me. Nevertheless, the young lady 
being what you say, it is well for the honour 
of our family that a Vaudois ceremony should 
have satisfied her without binding you. When 
you view things in a proper light your mother 
and I will joyfully welcome you home. The 
young lady will find her best refuge with her 
parents.” 


Cavour could not show such a letter to his 
wife. His cheeks burned as he read it. He 
hastily wrote again to his father, assuring him 
he had been legally married to Octavia, whose 
birth and merit fully entitled her to be re- 
cognised by his family; adding, with some 
spirit, that should they decide to disavow 
her, he was thankful to know they were quite 
able to form each other’s felicity. 

He despatched this letter by Piero at once; 
and then mused rather uncomfortably on the 
position of affairs. He doubted whether he 
had not taken a more independent tone than 
his father would bear; but he felt he had done 
right. Octavia presently came in, and said,— 

“ Have you heard from the Count, my hus- 
band P ” 





“Yes, I have,” said Cavour; “but he is 
under a misunderstanding, which I have 
written again to explain. He receives new 
ideas slowly, and my first letter may not have 
been quite clear. While awaiting his reply, my 
soul, we will, if you please, say nothing about 
it; nor even think of it if we can help it.” 

How frank and simple this was! Surely 
Cavour’s nature was improving by contact with 
his truthful, right-minded wife! It was fitting 
that it should do so. Meanwhile, there were 
perplexed councils at Turin. The letter occa- 
sioned much disturbance; but the Count had 
no other child. He was both fond and proud 
of his son, though he had been accustomed to 
treat. him with alternate indulgence and seve- 
rity; to pet him as a boy, but expect a boy’s 
submission to authority. This time indulgence 
took the lead; thanks, partly, to his confessor, 
Don Pancrazio, who thought he would do wisely 
to make the best of a bad business; and since, 
or if, a legal marriage had taken place, the 
beautiful heretic should be recognised in the 
first instance, and then converted out of hand. 
He did not doubt that a young, ductile, inex- 
perienced girl, removed from her early asso- 
ciations, might be led into the bosom of the 
Church very soon; and then she would be no 
unfitting wife for Count Attilio, even were 
none of her father’s possessions ever recovered. 
Don Pancrazio was very strong on the subject, 
and evidently anticipated pleasure in being 
the instrument of the conversion. He was 
“della manica larga,” as the saying goes—of 
the broad sleeve, that is, or, as we say, by no 
means strait-laced; one of the good-tempered, 
easy-going sort. He therefore used the oil of 
persuasion to such purpose that the Count 
was won to conciliatory measures, and pro- 
posed to him to go and inquire on the spot 
how matters stood ; to which he readily agreed. 

It was a mild day early in February. Cavour 
had gone out with his fowling-piece, partly to 
turn things over in his mind. Octavia, wrapped 
in a cloak, was sitting in the sun on a stone 
bench completely screened from the wind; 
and was reading in the little psalter which 
Messer Bodetti had given her, when a shadow 
fell across the open book. Looking up in 
surprise, she saw close before her a stout, 
shrewd-looking ecclesiastic, in a broad-brimmed 
hat of vast dimensions, regarding her atten- 
tively. 

“ Benedicite, daughter,” said he, “can you 
direct me to the residence of Count Attilio 
Cavour?” 

“ You will see it, signor, immediately before 
you at the next turn of the path,” said Octavia. 

“A damsel of your evident intelligence,” 
rejoined he, “‘ would perceive, one would think, 
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my clerical profession from my habit and 
speech; and yet you address me as a secular. 
This savours, I fear, of the heresy which abounds 
in these parts.” 

“T did indeed perceive you, reverend sir, to 


| Octavia looked grave. 

“ Nevertheless, favour is deceitful, and beauty 
is vain,’ continued he; “but a woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 

“Yes, my father has often quoted that text 





























be in orders,” said Octavia; “but we are told | to us,” said Octavia. 
by our blessed Saviour to call no earthly} “Oh, you recognise it as a text, do you?” 
teacher father.” said Don Pancrazio. “It is one that young 
“ How mean you by that?” said he, quickly. | women, I believe, do not set much store by; 
“ Have you never heard of our holy father the | nor perhaps do you.” ; 
Pope?” * Indeed, I do, sir,” said Octavia. “The 
“Oh yes, I have heard of him,” replied | scripture saith, ‘ Whatsoever things were writ- 
Octavia; “but a ten aforetime were written for our learning.’ ” 
“ But what?” | “Cap that quotation with another,” said 
“Excuse me, your reverence, I have the| Don Pancrazio, briskly. ‘“‘No prophecy of 
directions of my father and my husband to |scripture is of any private interpretation ;’ but 
abstain from polemical discussions when I|no, I do not like to bandy texts with pretty 
possibly can.” |young women. The Church, the Church alone, 
“So young, and yet a wife?’ said the’ has authority to interpret Scripture. Let babes 
priest. “ Why, now, I should not be surprised and sucklings stick to their toys, and women 
if you could tell me something of the lady who to their spinning-wheels; or, if their rank 
goes hereabouts by the name of the Countess | places them above spinning, to braiding their 
Attilio Cavour.” | hair and devising their costly array.” 
“Tf I bear that name myself,” said Octavia,| “Surely, sir,” said Octavia, in.surprise, “the 
with simple dignity, “it is because I am law- | apostle Peter expressly forbade that.” 
fully entitled to it. I am the wife of Count; “How much prettier, now,and more seemly 
Attilio Cavour.” | would it be, daughter, if you would call me 
“Ts it possible?” cried he, with a look of| father. Not that I am a straw the better or 
great surprise and interest. ‘Do I indeed,| the worse for such decent observances, but I 
then, behold the chosen of him who has been|am entitled to them; and those who omit 
my pupil from his boyhood? Ah, ha, many a them hurt themselves rather than me. Just 
trick has the young rogue played me! and /as if Count Attilio’s valet should come before 
done light penance for, of course. Surely he' him with his head covered. What was I 
has spoken to you of Don Pancrazio ?” saying? Oh, that women had better mind 
“Yes, I have heard him mention the name,” | their own affairs that specially belong to them, 
said Octavia, “and always with kindness.” ‘cutting out clothes and so forth, and leave 
“Yes, yes, no doubt. We were always book learning to scholars. The Church teaches, 
kindly affectioned one to the other, though but I fear you do not reverence it.” 
sometimes I have had to wink at sad scrapes,| “Indeed, I do,’ said Octavia,—“the uni- 
or correct him for them, as the case may have | versal Church of Christ’s faithful people.” 








been.” 
“Will it please your reverence to come in-} Pancrazio, striking the palm of one hand with 


doors and partake of some refreshment ?”’ 'the forefinger of the other, “is to be known 
“Thanks, daughter, I do not immediately | by four marks. She is one, she is holy, she is 
require it, though I say not it will be unaccept- | catholic, she is apostolic.” 
able when I have seen Count Attilio. Where! “Certainly your reverence speaks truly,” 
is he?” |said Octavia. “No real Christian can deny 
“He has gone out with his gun,” said|that such are the marks of the Church of 
Octavia, “and I have placed myself here to/ Christ.” 
watch his approach, which will probably be ‘“‘ Then why, daughter, since you so candidly 
soon.” }admit what no sensible and truthful person 
“Nay, then, I may as well await him here can deny, should you hold aloof from the tender 
too,” said Don Pancrazio, sitting down beside | mother who extends her arms to embrace you?” 
her without ceremony. “To say truth, I am} “Mymother?” repeated Octavia, mistaking 
a little footsore, though I rode most of the| his meaning,—“ my dear mother is far away, 
way on an easy-going mule. So you are the beyond the reach of my embraces. Oh, I 
lady of Count Attilio’s choice? To be plain believe you used the expression metaphoric- 
with you, we had heard of your beauty at ally” (seeing him smile), “you must forgive 
Turin; and in this instance rumour has not/ my being rather dull. This is the first time I 
exceeded the truth.” | ever conversed with a Catholic priest.” 


“The only true Church,” proceeded Don | 
























































































| with a civil sneer. 
| prove it.” 
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“ More the pity,” said Don Pancrazio; “ but 
since your turn of mind is evidently ingenuous 
and ingenious, I doubt not we may make up 
for lost time, and by frequent and intimate 
communion enable you to perceive your errors 
and reconcile you to the faith.” 

“Ah, signor, there is no reconciliation 
needed,” said Octavia, radiant with holy joy; 
“TI have been in the faith from earliest infancy, 
adopted into the family of God by the sacra- 
ment of holy baptism, and I trust made par- 
taker of His grace, and an heir, through Christ, 
of everlasting life.” 

“Words, words, daughter,” said Don Pan- 
crazio. “ What baptism could yours have been, 
since it was administered by 2 heretic? It 
was of no worth at all.” 

“Pardon me, it was worth a great deal,” 
said Octavia, her heart beating fast. “It was 
valid, for ours is a true church that has existed 
from the time of the apostles.” 

“That is news to me,” said Don Pancrazio, 
“I do not think you can 


“Ah, I am an unlearned woman,” said 
Octavia. “You take me by surprise, and I 
have no books of reference to show you. But 
I have heard our barbe and my dear father 
avow it many times,” 
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;money and handsome presents 


“ And you believed it on their assertion— 
just like a woman!” said Don Pancrazio. 
“ Well, henceforth be equally ready to believe 
what I tell you because I assert it. Then we 
shall all be happy together, as I make no 
doubt of our being ere long. They will wel- 
come you at Turin; you will be made much 
of; you will be the fashion, the rage; you will 
have luxuries and pleasures you have never 
yet dreamed of; you will have power over 
your husband; you will conciliate his parents ; 





slightest wish; you will be able to send home 





“Sir, sir,” interrupted Octavia, “ you enu- 
merate so many temptations, some hurtful, 
others harmless and very alluring, that you 
make my head spin. Ah! there is my hus- 
band,” exclaimed she, gladly, as she perceived 


‘Cavour in the valley below. 


“Let me, then, have the first word with 
him,” said Don Pancrazio, bustling up and 
making a gesture as if to prevent her accom- 
panying him. “I would fain have my dear 
pupil’s first welcome to myself.” And he 
hurried away without much politeness, leaving 
Octavia a good deal mortified, though on re- 
flection she felt that he had obeyed a natural 
impulse. 


DURING THE WAR. 


Parr I. 


Paris, 20th August, 1870. | 

My pear BertHa,—You may imagine with | 
what anxious eyes we followed the boat which | 
bore you all from us, and how heavy were our 
hearts when we left St. Malo and went, accord- | 
ing to our promise, to pay a flying visit at | 
Quimper to our old friend Monsieur * * * 
We found the good soul greatly excited about 
the war, and busy from dawn to dusk preparing 
for the reception of the wounded French sol- 
diers. He has fitted up twenty beds in his 
chdéteau near Douarnenez, has offered a house 
of his own at Quimper for their accommoda- 
tion, and is also helping to furnish an immense 
salle, which is to serve as an hospital. He is 
kind-hearted and very energetic, but I hope | 
and trust that there never will be such a ter- | 
rible number of wounded as to necessitate their | 
being sent to this remote region. 
We remained with him in the country for a| 
couple of days, and then drove into Quimper to 
the Hétel de l’Epée, where we passed a day and | 
a night. Quimper is a very pretty little town | 








indeed, and its cathedral one of the most grace- 
ful buildings I ever saw. 

A certain agitation still pervaded the popu- 
lation, but the great movement of the previous 
month was over. Our friend described to us 
the fever of excitement which had seized upon 
the people in the early days after the declara- 
tion of war. The entire population was in the 
street shouting and screaming, all work was 
abandoned, and men, women, and children 
doing nothing but singing the Marseillaise 
from morning till night, and sometimes nearly 
all night. 

Every day new troops were setting off for the 
seat of war; bands playing and flags flying; 
each soldier carrying on his bayonet his pain 
de munition, more than one with a fresh 
bouquet of summer flowers floating from his 
haversack. Crowds of the townsfolks accom- 
panied them to the railway station and saluted 
their departure with deafening hurrahs. When 
the troops were gone, the agitation gradually 
subsided, and after some little time the town re- 


they will load you with gifts, and consult your — 
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gained its usual physiognomy ; but the reprieve 
was a short one. Orders were sent to the Maire 
to organize the Garde Mobile, taking all young 
men from twenty-one to thirty years of age. 
This was sad news indeed, and there was little 
enthusiasm felt by these unwilling warriors as 
day by day they went to drill, and less still 
when the command came which called them to 
join the army. It certainly does seem hard 
that because one potentate (for reasons more 
or less selfish) provokes another to war, quiet, 
honest workmen should be torn from their 
homes and sent to massacre their fellow-crea- 
tures @ la vapeur, leaving their families mean- 
while to misery and starvation. 

A detachment of these poor souls were to 
quit Quimper next morning, and we were 
awakened before six o’clock by the town band 
passing our windows (which looked upon the 
quai, the principal promenade) playing “ Mourir 
pour la patrie,” and followed by the Garde Mo- 
bile, whose bent heads and sorrowful faces were 
easily explained when one looked at the groups 
of sobbing women and children who accom- 
panied them. 

Beautiful indeed is the Utopia of the true 
Republican, where there exists but one nation, 
speaking one language and united in one vast 
brotherhood. But, alas! it is not in this world 
of sin that such fair visions can be realized; 
in the better land alone will love and peace 
reign supreme ! 

By the afternoon train we left Quimper for 
Rennes, where we were to pass the night on 
our way to Paris. The train was well-nigh 
empty, few persons caring to travel in the pre- 
sent troubled state of the country. At Lorient 
(a seaport which has already given more than 
the average number of men for both army and 
navy) we were joined by a few conscripts, as 
well as at Avray, the next station on the line. 

Before arriving at Vannes we heard a great 
noise of shouting and hurrahing, which was 
immediately responded to by the soldiers in 
the train singing the “ Marseillaise.” In this 
fashion we entered the station, where hundreds 
of people were crowding round the barriers to 
bid adieu to another band of young soldiers 
(their tribute to the great Juggernaut of the 
day), who amid the sorrowful farewells of their 
womenkind and the laughing adieux of the de- 
lighted children held up for a last glance, took 
their places in the convoi, and off we went 
again towards Redon. At each small station 
as we flew past crowds saluted our passage 
with loud hurrahs, whereupon all the windows 
of the second and third class carriages were in- 
stantly filled with heads, the owners thereof 
waving hands, handkerchiefs, flags, anything 
that came uppermost. I even saw one flourish- 





ing aloft an enormous sunflower, and filling 
the air with cries of “ Vive la France! Vive la 
guerre!” 

The enthusiasm increased as we proceeded, 
the singing recommenced, and “ Partant pour 
la Syrie,” “Mourir pour la patrie,” and their 
beloved “ Marseillaise” followed each other 
without intermission. 

As the evening dusk drew on, tired with a 
somewhat fatiguing day, I closed my eyes, and 
quietly listened to the sounds around me, the 
engine with its quick, panting breath, seeming 
like some gigantic pulse beating in unison with 
the many voices thundering forth their pa- 
triotic hymns. I could hardly realize, as we 
sped on through the soft summer twilight 
amid all this tumult and agitation, that this 
was the same peaceful country through which 
we had passed so tranquilly only a few short 
weeks before. 

At Redon the same scene was re-enacted; 
then we left the train and the poor young con- 
scripts, who were going on to Rennes, there to 
undergo the training necessary to fit them for 
active service. As we drove into the town we 
met, escorted after the usual fashion, eight 
companies of the 25th regiment of the line 
proceeding by special train to Paris, on their 
way to the frontier. 

At Redon an incident occurred which, 
though it caused us a momentary embarrass- 
ment, did not seriously trouble us, except as 
showing how already this war begins to dis- 
organize the country and to interfere with the 
ordinary business of life. You remember, my 
dear sister, how suddenly all these disastrous 
events terminated our happy summer in Brit- 
tany, and how speedily our resolution was 
taken and acted upon to send you all to Scot- 
land and to proceed ourselves to Paris. It was 
not therefore surprising that we. found our- 
selves without money sufficient to finish our 
journey, and had to write to Tours asking 
Monsieur B. to send us 500 francs by return 
of post, and to address his letter to the post- 
office at Redon. It ought to have arrived two 
days before, but when René went to fetch it no 
letter was to be found! Hither our letter to 
him or his answer must have been lost or de- 
layed, no uncommon occurrence now they told 
us, as the postal arrangements are in complete 
disorder, many of the bureaux being closed in 
consequence of the absence of the officials. 

What was to be done? Our three railway 
places from Redon to Paris would be about 
150 francs, without counting other expenses, 
and after emptying every purse and pocket we 
possessed, we could only make up the sum of 
60 francs 40 centimes! However, we only 
laughed at our misfortunes, and my husband 
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went down-stairs to the master of the hotel to 
ask him to lend us the small sum we required 
to take us to Paris. The unfortunate man 
shrugged his shoulders up to his ears. “ Re- 
gardez, Monsieur,” he said, as he opened his 
cash-box, “that is every farthing I have at this 
moment,—scarcely enough, as you see, to enable 
me to keep the house going for a week, before 
when I trust a little money may come in; if it 
does not I am ruined.” René condoled with 
him as in duty bound, and of course came back 
empty-handed. 

We decided to apply to # banker next morn- 
ing, and set off after breakfast to find the only 
one in the town. He was out, the most of the 
clerks had been taken for the war, and those re- 
maining could do nothing till Monsieur * * * 
returned, which would not be till twelve o’clock. 
Our train went at half-past three; at two 
we returned. The banker was still absent. 
What was to be done? It would be very dis- 
agreeable to have to remain at Redon till next 
day, and we might not even get any money 
then if the banker were not disposed to help 
us. After a long discussion, René proposed to 
borrow the money from a jeweller, leaving his 
watch and chain in pledge. As this was the 
most hopeful scheme which occurred to us, we 
proceeded immediately to put it in execution, 
only instead of the watch and chain (which one 
can hardly do without in travelling), we offered 
a diamond ring. The jeweller, after examining 
it attentively, agreed to lend us 300 francs, 
with which we were obliged to content our- 
selves. I left it behind me with great regret 
and dismal misgivings, but as the man is said 
to be honest and has been established there for 
many years, I hope it will be returned to me 
as soon as we send back the money and the 
receipt he gave us. 

The next thing to be done was to send a 
despatch to Tours, to ask if the money had 
been sent; but when we went to the telegraph 
office we were told that they took no private 
messages, the lines being entirely occupied by 
the Government despatches. We thereupon 
made up our minds to change our route, if we 
could find a suitable train, and instead of going 
to Paris by Le Mans and Chartres, to take the 
Orleans line and stop at Tours. But on our 
arrival at the hotel we found that the omnibus 
had already gone, and with it our luggage, so 
we abandoned our 500 francs for the time 
to the chances of the post, and went on our 
way. 

neem the patriotic demonstrations made 
by the people of Redon, the martial ‘enthusiasm 
was not, as it appears, universal. We were 
rather amused by a story we heard while 
there. As troops are being raised in every 





direction for the army, which is already greatly 
in want of men, the captain of the fire brigade 
proposed to his company that they should 
volunteer, as many others had done, for active 
service. To his great astonishment and morti- 
fication his men refused. Every species of per- 
suasion was tried in vain. Then he thought to 
shame them into better behaviour by sending 
the drummer through the town summoning 
them all to fight for their country’s honour. 
This appeal induced four or five to come for- 
ward, but the others still held back as before. 
The indignant officer was at his wits’ end, and 
knew not what to do next, when succour came 
from an unexpected quarter. The wives of the 
pompiers rose en masse, and carrying their 
husband’s helmets and accoutrements to the 
principal square of the town, deposited them 
there, and before the crowd which their un- 
usual proceedings had speedily collected, made 
a public declaration of their patriotic senti- 
ments, averring that were they men, they 
would instantly follow their leader to the seat 
of war, and praying that the cowardice of their 
husbands might not be laid to their charge. 
This public demonstration, aided no doubt by 
private admonition not of the gentlest nature, 
brought a few more of the refractory pompiers 
to their senses. As this was the position of 
affairs when we left the town, and as the fife 
and drum were still going their rounds, I do 
not know how the matter ended. I wonder 


the women did not propose to raise an Amazon | 


corps, and to leave the men to take care of their 
homes and children. 

At the station we encountered another diffi- 
culty. 
in paper—three notes of 100 franes each. Our 
tickets to Paris were about half that sum, and 


the railway clerk, having no paper, refused to | 


change our second note for either gold or 
silver; indeed, these are now becoming so rare 
that it is nearly impossible to induce any one 
to part with what he has. 


into the town, where, with no small difficulty, 


he at last found a grocer, who for a small re- | 


muneration gave him for his 100 france note 
one note of 50 francs, two gold pieces (one of 
10, the other of 5 francs), twenty more in 
silver, and the remaining fifteen in sous !—100 


francs in all, which he brought to the station | 


in an old fig-box. 


Fortunately for us, the officials are at pre- | 


sent almost always late (very unlike their 
usual exactitude), and we had still time to get 
our tickets and catch the train. 


The jeweller had given us our money | 


We had still ten | 
minutes before the train started, so René flew | 


We were | 
scarcely seated, however, when it started. | 
Close beside us were several huge trucks | 
piled up with cannon; it made me shudder to | 
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think what bloodshed and misery they would 
cause. 

At Rennes a considerable number of con- 
scripts left us and were received with great 
acclamations, but when we quitted Brittany 
the country became much quieter. At Laval 
about a dozen Mobiles were waiting to be 
taken on to Paris. They were shouting and 
singing, and by the light of the lamps (for it was 
now near nine o’clock) we saw them jumping 
and dancing about as if they were mad. I fear 
Mars was not the only deity before whose 
shrine they had offered sacrifice. In vain the 
guard shouted to them to take their places ; 
instead of listening, they joined hands and 
danced round and round, screaming and yell- 
ing, “A bas les Prussiens! Vive la France!” 
At last, seeing they were about to be left be- 
hind, they made a tour de valse in the direction 
of the train, where the guard seized upon 
them, and with more haste than ceremony 
shoved them into their places—these places 


| being in the cattle vans, which have been 
, fitted up with benches to aid in the transport 


of the troops. 

We passed the night at Le Mans, which 
presented a curious contrast to the country we 
had left, being perfectly quiet and tranquil. It 
is never @ very interesting town, and being 
much in its usual state was not so now. The 
following morning (Thursday) we came on to 
Paris and drove to our empty home at Auteuil. 
What was our astonishment to find the house, 
which ought to have been ready by the 15th, 
full of workmen and perfectly uninhabitable! 
This has decided us to accept a kind invitation 
we received from friends at Versailles to visit 
them there and remain with them till we see 
what turn matters are likely to take. 


Versailles, 1st September. 

Almost immediately after we came here I 
received a letter from Mary Elphinstone, an- 
nouncing her arrival in Paris. Next morning 
René went to the Rue de Rivoli, and brought 
her back with him to Versailles, where she 
remained with us a couple of days. She, like 
every one else, is greatly distressed at the 


| present condition of France, and quite at a 
| loss how to act for the best. 


She asked my 
opinion on the subject, and I could only advise 


‘her to do as we ourselves were doing,—wait in 


or near Paris the course of events. I can 
scarcely imagine, despite the ill success of the 
French arms, that the Prussians will really 
ever advance upon Paris. But who can tell P 
The Emperor has always been considered more 
of a diplomatist than a general, and he is now 
so unpopular, and appears to have so little 
influence with the army, that one can never 


know when the Napoleon dynasty may fall, 
and civil war weaken still further the position 
of France. The generals of the empire are, 
with one or two exceptions, simply courtiers, 
wholly unfit for their present responsible posi- 
tion ; some are even below this level, and have 
already entirely lost the confidence of the 
troops. The two marshals, Macmahon and 
Bazaine, are highly spoken of as brave, honest, 
and intelligent soldiers, but even they have not 
developed any of those special talents which, 
in a national crisis, point out one man as the 
leader par excellence. Such being the case, it 
is difficult to foresee the issue, for even cou- 
rage and resolution can do little where there is 
disunion and want of discipline. 

Paria is, as you may imagine, very empty, 
and greatly changed in aspect since we left it 
in July. Several of the public buildings, 
banks, &c., and some of the principal shops, 
are closed, business being almost entirely sus- 
pended; troops are coming and going in every 
direction, the Garde Nationale and Garde 
Mobile drilling in every corner, and workmen 
busy on the fortifications, preparing for the 
siege. I wonder if the Parisians really expect 
to be besieged? one can hardly realize such a 
thing, it seems like a dream of the Middle 
Ages. 

Versailles is certainly a handsome town, 
with its splendid palace, wide streets, and 
magnificent avenues; nevertheless, it has @ 
damp, depressing atmosphere, and is at all 
times a dull place to live in; but now, after the 
noise and commotion of Paris, it seems like a 
veritable city of the dead. We are near the 


royal chdteau of Louis XIV. and the Casernes, 


the only quarter where there is either move- 
ment or animation, and here there is rather 
too much of both. The drumming and fifing 
goes on with little cessation, from the réveil at 
half-past five in the morning till the retraite 
at sundown. From the windows of my room 
I can see the Place d’Armes, where they go 
on drilling most part of the day. We shall 
remain here in the meantime, and wait. 


Versailles, 8th September. 

You have no doubt heard of the dreadful 
battle of Sedan, fought on the 2nd. The 
French have been defeated with great loss. 
Macmahon is severely wounded, and 400,000 
men have been taken prisoners. The place 
has surrendered, and the Emperor, who was in 
the citadel, is said to have delivered up his 
sword to the King of Prussia. Great blame 
has been thrown upon General Wimpffen, who 
had taken the command of Macmahon’s troops; 
other accounts declare that he acted entirely 





upon orders given him by the Emperor. Later, 





























| time the probability of his fulfilling the first 
| part of his supposed destiny seemed about as 
| impossible as the realization of the second 

















| of his family, he would rise to the supreme 
| power in France; the other that, fallen from 
' his high estate, he would die upon London 
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no doubt, the truth will be known. After so 
important a victory the Prussians will certainly 
advance speedily towards the capital. 

René went to Paris on Saturday, the 3rd, 
intending to remain a day or two, but returned 
early on Sunday morning. We had heard of 
all these terrible disasters during the previous 
day, but would not believe them till doubt was 
impossible. He told us that the defeat of 
Marshal Macmahon’s troops had greatly dis- 
couraged the Parisians, but that the news of 
the Emperor being taken prisoner had been 
received with scarcely concealed delight; that 
the whole town was in the greatest state of 
agitation, and that a revolution appeared im- 
minent. 

Poor Louis ,Napoleon, what a strangely ad- 
venturous life his has been! I have heard 
that when formerly in England he firmly be- 
lieved in two different prophecies which had 
been made to him in his youth:—one that, 
despite the then apparently desperate fortunes 


Bridge, shot by a French refugee. At that 


some few years ago. Now that he is an exile 
and a prisoner in Germany, who can guess the 
end ? 

The same afternoon René returned to Paris, 
leaving us, as you may imagine, far from tran- 
quil. That evening the Republic was pro- 
claimed, and the whole town was mad with 
excitement, the Parisians laughing, screaming, 
singing, dancing, and apparently wholly oblivi- 
ous of the advancing foe. This state of things 
lasted two or three days, and now has come a 
comparative calm. The newly elected Provi- 
sional Government seems to be taking more 
active measures, and doing its best to rouse 
France out of her twenty years’ lethargy. But 
will she allow herself to be aroused? Luxuri- 
ous habits of self-indulgence, idleness, and vice 
are not so easily shaken off, and if Paris is 
besieged I fear the bowrgeoisie will think more 
of its lost comfort than of the honour of the 
nation. In this, however, I may be mistaken. 
There seems great enthusiasm in the lower 
classes, and the French soldiers will surely 
act up to their ancient reputation. If only 
they had some intelligent, energetic leader ! 
Did you see that a Prussian officer had been 
heard to say that the French troops were like 
lions led by asses? I thought it capital. 

How I should like to know what really 
passed during the private interview between 


newspapers say that King William treated 
him very haughtily, kept his hat on his head 
while Napoleon stood uncovered, called him 
“ Monsieur,’ and then kept him waiting 
twenty minutes in the court before allowing 
him to depart. If he really treated him in 
this cavalier fashion it was not very generous; 
one should never trample on a fallen foe; but 
I can hardly believe it to be true, his subse- 
quent conduct towards the Emperor contra- 
dicts it in every way. 

Were you not sorry for the Empress left 
alone in her palace? Many tales are current 
respecting her; among others that she fled in 
a market cart through Normandy into England; 
but the general belief is that she escaped unat- 
tended through the gate of the Tuileries lead- 
ing to the quays, got into a carriage, the door 
of which was shut by a “huissier,” and so fled 
by the Chemin de Fer du Nord into Belgium, 
where the young Prince Louis was already in 
safety. One hears, however, wonderfully little 
about her; indeed, the whole imperial family 


The only one who is in any way regretted is 
the young Princess Clotilde. Before she left 
the Palais Royal she shared her purse with her 
poor pensioners, and then took an affectionate 
farewell of all those around her, even to the 
two officers of the Garde Nationale on guard 
at the palace gates. She has always been 
greatly respected, keeping aloof from the 
doubtful gaieties of the court, and leading a 
quiet domestic life. On the few occasions 
when I have seen her she was always accom- 
panied by one or more of her children. A 


very different exit from that of the Prince 
Napoleon, who, a short time after the com- | 
mencement of hostilities, retired to Italy, 
whither (if one can believe popular report) a 
fair proportion of his goods and chattels had 
preceded him. 
to his friends that he would return after the 
war, but that as “ Ce genre de choses le rendait | 
nerveux,” he preferred absenting himself for 
the present. 


He is said to have announced 


Have you seen the famous circular of Jules 


Favre? I cannot say I think very much of 
it; and as for the letter addressed by Victor 
Hugo to the Germans, which I have just read, 
I think it a most mawkish and sentimental 
effusion, very inappropriate to the present cir- 
cumstances, and wholly unworthy of a true 
Frenchman. 
I should certainly think she was very fright- 
ened indeed, though I do not do Monsieur 
Victor Hugo the injustice to believe that he 
feels as humble as his expressions would lead 
one to suppose. 


Were it written by a woman, 





Napoleon and the King of Prussia! The 


seems to have vanished as if by enchantment. | 
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ted | 9th September. | flatterers who surrounded them, encouraging 
ad | It is very curious to see how suddenly and|and prompting by their vices while their 
quietly the change of government has been} power lasted, and disowning and deserting 
ng effected, especially when one thinks of the| them when that power was wrenched out of 
ng fearful massacres of 1792. Thank God, the|their hands. Truly, those who sit in high 
in Republic is a moderate one, and has looked | places have much to answer for, when they 
8 5 coldly upon the proposal of bringing forth the | give so evil an example to the nation. Will 
ut guillotine. The Prussians, also, who are|the republic raise the standard of morality, 
e- steadily advancing, claim the public attention, |and teach the people anon to respect truth 
‘a- and leave little time for the discussion of|and virtue? Qui vivra verra. 
minor matters. My brother-in-law’s friend, General C 
oft The ex-Emperor having requested to be arrived in Paris a few days ago to put himself 
nt sent to a milder climate, on account of his | at the disposition of the Provisional Govern- 
in health, King William has changed his destina- | ment for the defence of the country. You 
d; tion, and he is now at the chateau of Wilhelms- | remember him, a modern knight-errant, al- 
a | hohe, surrounded by his friends, prisoners like | | ways trying to redress grievances, and fight 
d- | himself, and attended by a numerous suite.| for the oppressed. Persecuted, imprisoned, 
or | Everything is done to insure his comfort and and finally exiled by the imperialists, he no 
od well-being; indeed, he is treated in so royal) sooner heard that the republic was proclaimed 
a, | a fashion that the French people do not hesi-| than he quitted America and hastened to | 
n | tate to say that the King of Prussia intends to France, expecting to be received with open | 
le make his return to France one of the condi-| arms by his ancient allies. Full of energy and 
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tions of peace, naturally supposing that he 
would obtain from Napoleon, under these cir- 
cumstances, a treaty more advantageous for 
Prussia than would be accorded by any other | 


enthusiasm himself, he was greatly disap- 
pointed to find so little advance had been 
made in the great work of the national defence. 
Hoping to arouse them to more vigorous 


government. I see no foundation for the sup-j| action he wrote a somewhat violent article in 
position, nor any reason why, because King the Marseillaise, accusing the Government of 
William treats his fallen foe with a generous) supineness, and calling upon the people to 
consideration worthy of a better cause, he| abandon party strife, and unite in one supreme 
should be accused of falsehood and treachery.| effort to repulse the army of the invader. 
Prussia, besides, must be well aware how com-| Alas for the republican’s dream of freedom 
| pletely the republican party is now in the and the liberty of the press! orders were 
| ascendant, and how impossible it would there-| immediately given to collect all the numbers 
fore be to force France to submit herself again, of the newspaper in which the appeal had 
to the yoke she has so long struggled to throw appeared, and, this done, they were buried in 
off. The national hatred for the Napoleonic the public street, the Marseillaise suppressed 
dynasty, far from being satisfied by its down- | for the time being, and General C—— himself 
fall, seems to go on increasing in violence,; warned to be less demonstrative, or worse 
his subjects being never weary of reca-| might befall him. It is said that, would he 
pitulating their grievances and the crimes of| ménager the susceptibilities of the different 
“Cawsar and his myrmidons.” The Empress, parties, he might take his place as one of the 
also (who is living quietly at Hastings with her principal men under the new régime, but, 
son), does not escape without a full measure of though most sincerely devoted to the interest 
reproach falling on her devoted head. I per- of France, he loses much of the influence he 
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fectly understand that the people complained 
bitterly of the exactions of the imperial court 
while it existed, but now that its various 
members are fallen and exiled, why do they not 
leave them in peaceP Surely they are suffi- 
ciently punished when even the Emperor is a 
prisoner in his old age, and the Empress an 
exile, and abandoned by every one of the 
friends whom formerly she loaded with bene- 
fits. Certainly, whatever faults may be laid 
to their charge, and however deplorable the 
state to which France has undoubtedly been 
reduced during their reign, all must admit that 
the blame does not rest with them alone, but is 
amply shared by the unworthy and ungrateful 
Iv. 


would otherwise have by what is called a want 
of tact, that is to say, he speaks the truth too 
plainly,—a system which appears unpalatable 
alike to republican and imperialist. 
Immediately after the affair of Sedan, René 
decided to remain in Paris for the siege, and 
wrote to the Maire of his arrondissement re- 
questing to be sent under fire. This letter, 
like many similar ones written by our friends, 
has remained unanswered, but he intends to 
be enrolled in the Garde Nationale, and has 
already ordered his uniform. It is also settled 
that I, much against my will, am to remain at 
Versailles or its neighbourhood, as René will 
not hear of me being exposed, in my state of 
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ill-health, to the horrible noise of the cannon, 
and to the possible privations which the be- 
sieged may have to endure. Mary will not 
allow me to go alone, so, having nothing par- 
ticular to keep her in Paris, she has very 
kindly agreed to leave her appartement in the 
Rue de Rivoli and remain with me. As we 
have been told, though I cannot think it 
possible, that the wounded will be allowed to 
leave the town, we intend to remain in the 
neighbourhood of Paris in case of accidents, 
praying Heaven, however, that our precautions 
may be useless. 

In Paris the preparations for the defence are 
going on steadily; the cannon are being planted 
on the fortifications, the gates (five excepted) 
are already walled up with masonry; all foreign- 
ers, and the French who have no special 
motive for remaining in Paris, are quitting the 
town with all the property they can carry with 
them; others, on the contrary, principally in- 
habitants of the neighbouring villages, think- 
ing safety is only to be found within the walls, 
are flying into Paris for refuge. The authori- 
ties are provisioning the town, and great carts 
are constantly entering with flour, rice, beans, 
coffee, sugar, salt, chocolate, &c., &c. The 
streets are almost impassable, and present a 
curious medley of every kind of vehicle pos- 
sible and impossible. My husband actually 
saw a quantity of household furniture stowed 
away on one of those open hearses used in 
this country. It is a scene of strange con- 
fusion ! 

As Mary and I are not to remain in Paris, 
we resolved to go there for a day or two, to 
make the arrangements necessary for a more 
or less prolonged absence. 
was fixed for our expedition, but the difficulty, 
I may say the impossibility, of getting a 
carriage caused us to delay our departure till 
to-morrow. 

Versailles, 17th September. 

On Saturday, the 10th, the carriage came 
for us, according to promise, and we set off 
about half-past two in the afternoon. It was 
@ lovely day; the rain had cooled the air and 
freshened the parched earth. We quite en- 
joyed our drive through the long avenues, 
with their double rows of beautiful trees. It 
all seemed so smiling and peaceful, and yet 
there were those eternal Gardes Nationaux 
and Gardes Mobiles drilling, as usual, at every 
turn, under the supervision of some ancien 
sous-oficier of the army. I could not help 


shivering as, obedient to the word of command, | 
these awkward squads wheeled to the right or | 
left, bringing their long glancing bayonets into | 
alarmingly close proximity to their neighbour's | 
Some were in full uniform, with showy 


ears. 


To-day (Friday) | 
bed carriages, all following each other up one | 


accoutrements ; others wore only the linen 
blouse and trousers of the French workman; 
but all were armed, and seemed quietly cou- 
rageous, and very intent on the business of the 
moment. Before we got out of the town we 


now all the troops are being concentrated. 
Once out of Versailles we hoped to get on 
faster, but, on the contrary, we found ourselves 


similar to what I have described as taking 
place in Paris. 
encumbered with every species of vehicle that 


and children, flying from the approaching 
enemy. Some fled regardless of their pro- 
perty ; others, of the “cannier” sort, carried 
their lares and penates with them. Pictures 
and mirrors, mattresses and blankets, chairs, 
tables, pots and pans, cats, dogs, birds, flowers, 
even globes of gold-fish—all were there, and 
blocked us up or passed us by in uninter- 
rupted succession, during a time which seemed 
to us interminable. 

We neither saw nor heard anything of the 
republican party, with the exception of one 
small boy who shouted “A bas Napoleon!” 
and a half-tipsy workman, who came towards 
the carriage gesticulating and screaming, “ Va 
donc chercher ton Badinguet!” Badinguet is 
one of the Emperor’s many sobriquets, being 
the name of the mason in whose clothes 
Napoleon escaped disguised from Ham. 

When we arrived at about 500 yards from 
the Porte du Point du Jour (one of the five 
gates not walled up), we saw an immense file 


side of the way, while the other was completely 
free. Our coachman, who had not been in 
Paris for some time, drove up quickly, shrug- 
| ging his shoulders disdainfully at the opposite 
‘line. Arrived at the drawbridge, we were, 
‘however, ignominiously turned back to follow 
‘the queue, the side we had taken being re- 
_served exclusively for the vehicles leaving the 
‘town. Following step by step, and sometimes 
standing still for several minutes at a time, we 
had plenty of leisure to observe the melancholy 
'scene around us. The houses on either side 
‘were being razed to the earth, and the work- 
/men were almost invisible amid the dust and 
ruins which enveloped them. The trees which 
‘had bordered the road were cut down at about 
a yard from the ground, and the branches, 
woven through strong stakes, were used as 
barricades. 

Before reaching the entrance of the town 
we passed two earthworks thrown up, the one 





were stopped by the passage of a squadron of | 
dragoons on their way to the capital, where | 


suddenly in the midst of a scene somewhat | 
The whole road was literally | 


could be dragged by a horse or even an ass, | 
and all alike filled with terrified men, women, | 
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near the Pont de Grenelle, the other between 
that and the fortifications, which latter present 


a most formidable appearance, with their 
gigantic walls and bristling cannon. At last 
we arrived at the drawbridge, from whose 
narrow height we looked down into the wide 
deep moat; then through the gate, each side 
of which was supported by a wall of solid 


| masonry, pierced with loopholes for musketry, 


and so into Auteuil. 

Pretty, gay Auteuil (village d’opera comique, 
as some one has called it) was scarcely recog- 
nisable,—its smiling villas all deserted, its 
bright streets well-nigh empty, the few inhabit- 
ants left either hurrying anxiously on their 
way, or standing talking in groups, but all 
looking grave and preoccupied. The beautiful 
viaduct is being transformed into a splendid 
barricade. Numerous workmen were employed 
in blocking up the graceful arches with stone 
and mortar, to the height of fourteen or sixteen 
feet. Ensconced behind this formidable rampart 
the besieged may safely pour forth a deadly fire 
upon the enemy, should they ever enter the 
town, which, let us hope, is not probable. 

As we wandered about among the trees and 
flowers of our own garden, or sat talking in 
the quiet sunny rooms, it seemed to us utterly 
incredible that danger and death were so near 
at hand, and that perhaps a few days might 
convert the quiet village into a scene of strife 
and carnage. When will the happy time come 


| when war shall be unknown ? 


Despite the threatening aspect of affairs we 


| were enabled to remain in Paris till Saturday. 
| One day we got a sad fright, the authorities 


having announced that the gates were to be 
shut at six o’clock on the morning of the 15th. 


had almost arrived. You may therefore ima- 
gine how infinitely relieved we were when 
a new proclamation was issued, delaying indefi- 
nitely the closing of the town. Profiting by 
this respite we went out once or twice to visit 
some old friends, not knowing when or how 
we might meet again, but did not otherwise 
see much of the town. The aspect of those 
parts of it through which we passed was 
curious. The pleasure-seeking population has 
vanished, and a vast camp occupies its ancient 
haunts. We arranged the house as best we 
might for the siege, carefully throwing away 
or burning every species of combustible, and 
packing out of sight all our furniture, except 
the bedding that might be required for the 
wounded soldiers. We then sent for a car- 
penter, who took the door off a large closet, in 
which we had placed all our valuables, silver 
plate, &c. ‘The aperture was then filled up 


wall, and an empty wardrobe placed before it. 
Like precautions were taken in the Rue de 


up his abode, and there we carefully arranged 
a suitable store of provisions. In addition to 
the usual articles we laid in a considerable 
quantity of preserved meats and vegetables; 
we took care also to see that the cellar was 


concluded, we left our home to take its chance, 
and started about six o’clock on Thursday 
evening, the 15th, for Versailles. 
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COMMISSIONER. 


Part II.—MIseraBLe Homes. 


Amonest the working classes the section that 
produces the greatest amount of infidelity are 
the two sedentary occupations of tailors and 
shoemakers. I have often been struck with 
this fact, which all who are brought into con- 
tact with those engaged in these two trades 
must acknowledge. 

One of the most outspoken infidels with 
whom I am acquainted is a shoemaker, and 
from what I have noticed I have every reason 
to believe many of his class hold the same 
views. Some years ago I hegan a Sunday 
evening service in the ragged school attached 


to the district in which this man resided, who, | 


I ought to say, is a kind-hearted, honest, 
manly-minded fellow, one, I fully believe, that 


with planks, papered over like the rest of the | 


tolerably well stocked. Our preparations thus | 


We thought the dreaded moment of separation | 


| 
| 


strives to live justly, a kind father and hus- | 


band, hard-working, industrious, and sober, so 
that morally he is a very favourable specimen 
of his class. After some solicitation he con- 
sented to attend my Sunday evening service, 
and came very regularly, having given his word. 
One Monday I remember calling upon him, 
and having some conversation respecting the 
service of the previous evening, during which 
he made this avowal:—“ Well, I'll tell you 
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Rivoli, where it is settled that René will take || 
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what I believe as to your address. I believe 
you believe what you say you believe.” I was 
very glad to hear him say this, as a very 
favourite objection made by men holding 
infidel opinions is that none of the professors 
of religion really honestly hold the doctrines 
whick they teach. My answer was, “I am 
glad to hear you say so; for if I, who am, 
as you must acknowledge, your equal in 
natural powers of mind, and your superior in 
all that is acquired by education, honestly 
hold these opinions, they are at least worthy 
of your careful consideration.” We were 
always very good friends after this, and when- 
ever I see him, as I do when I visit that 
neighbourhood, I always receive a cordial wel- 
come, though I regret to say his opinions are 
the same now as they were when I first knew 
him. The last conversation I had was some- 
what as follows. 

I found him, as usual, hard at work, for, as I 
said before, he is a very industrious man, and 
what is called a good “tradesman.” In answer 
to an inquiry how they all were, and how he 
was getting on in his business, and receiving 
cheerful responses in the affirmative, I asked 
him if he ever was grateful. To my surprise he 
said “Yes.” “To what are you grateful ?” was 
my query. Stretching out his brawny arms, 
he exclaimed, “I am grateful to my own right 
hand, for it works hard enough for all I eat.” 

“That is an absurdity, how can you be 
grateful to yourself. Gratitude requires some 
person outside ourselves for its manifestation. 
You are not as far advanced as the heathen in 
India, for do you know what I have seen them 
do on certain days in the year ? ” 

“No, for I have not much time for 
reading.” 

“On a certain day every trade bring their 
tools together, the carpenter his hammer, adze, 
and saw; the shoemaker his leather, lasts, and 
knife. They then having placed them on a 
table burn incense before them, and kneeling 
down worship them as gods, ascribing to their 
aid and influence all the good things they 
have enjoyed during the past year. Take my 
advice then, and make a decided step in your 
worship of self. Place on your table there in 
front of your window all these tools; worship 
them, and feel grateful to them for your success 
in trade, as you cannot recognise Him as your 
Helper through whom alone all your mercies 





also attend the parish church. He came to 
London seeking work in his trade, at first 
keeping up the custom he had formed at home 
of attending a place of worship; but as there 
was no one to take him by the hand and help 
him in his religious life, he got entangled 
with all the infidel arguments he heard on all 
sides in the shops where he worked, so that 
for years he had never been to a place of 
worship except to get married and have the 
children baptized, until I asked him to attend 
my ragged school service, with, I fear, but 
little result for good. He is another of those 
men of whom I spoke in my introductory 
chapter, holding infidel views, yet sending 
their children to day and Sunday school, and 
encouraging them to pay due attention to 
religious teaching. Strongly opposed as I am 
to opinions such as he holds, yet I always feel 
very kindly to one who is, in all relations of 
life, so thoroughly worthy of respect; and my 
constant prayer to Him who is the author 
and giver of life is, that men such as this 
may be brought back into the fold from which 
they have so widely strayed. 

When Dr. Colenso’s works first came out 
there was a great deal of triumph on the part 
of those holding infidel opinions, who hailed as 
a staunch ally the Broad Church divine, and 


Church, though still making a fair show as a 
political engine for keeping down the working 
classes, was so rotten at the core as only to 
require a few more such bishops to bring it 
headlong to the ground. And classes were 
actually formed in bar parlours amongst men 
holding these opinions where the books of the 
Right Rev. prelate were subscribed for by the 
members, read and discussed on Sunday even- 
ings with the fitting accompaniments of pots 
of beer and pipes of tobacco. But as time 
drew on the ardent admirers of the Bishop of 
Natal received a serious discouragement by his 
lordship remaining in the church of which he 
was held by them, in their simplicity, an un- 
compromising opponent; for had Dr. Colenso 
refused any longer to be bound by the articles 


never tired of quoting him as a proof that the | 
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of the Church, and come forward as an advo- 
cate for the so-called free-thinking party, the 
influence he would have exerted by such con- 
sistent conduct would have been enormous. 
But since these men have not scrupled to 
ascribe the most unworthy motives to his 











come.” My friend laughed very heartily as I 
shook him by the hand and left. 

This man’s history is donbtless the history 
of many of his class. He came some thirty 
years ago from the country, where he had 
been strictly brought up by his parents, godly 
people, who regularly attended and made him 








conduct in remaining a member of a church | 
to whose tenets, as they thought, he could not | 
conscientiously subscribe, it may be partly in 
consequence of this one very seldom hears 
Dr. Colenso quoted now in fact; be seems, to 
use an Americanism, significant in its brevity, 
“ quite played out.” 
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Amongst the principal educators of the in- 
fidel party in England is the , a Sunday 
newspaper, in which, spiced as hotly as the 
most morbid palate can desire, are dished up 
week by week the failings and faults of the 
upper classes, in articles written by men who, 
to do them justice, call a spade a spade; and 
if during the week any of the clergy, either of 





the Establishment or Nonconforming bodies 


' have done aught to cause scandal or lay them- 





selves open to censure, these gentlemen ponce 
upon their victims, whom they immediately flay 
and dissect for the delectation of their readers, 
to whom the ribald trash forms a welcome 
substitute during the succeeding Sunday for 
Bible or Prayer Book. 

Of the same stamp, but addressing a more 
educated class, is the , some of 
whose articles are clever and very well written. 
This paper has recently been reduced in price, 
and is now sold for a penny; at this price I 
fear the mischief it will do amongst the better 
educated mechanics and artisans may prove 
most disastrous, especially amongst those of 
them who would be simply disgusted at the 
ribald blasphemy to be found in the pages of 
Tom Paine. 

I have often thought over the reason why 
this mode of thought is more prevalent 
amongst tailors and shoemakers than amongst 
carpenters and blacksmiths, and am inclined 
to think it may be ascribed to a very great ex- 
tent to the difference of the lives they lead. 

Figure to yourself the home in which the 
ordinary tailor or shoemaker lives, in all its 
squalidness and poverty. In order to be near 
the shop for which he works he is compelled to 
live in a neighbourhood the rents of which are 
enormous, and for the accommodation, or rather 
for the want of it, he pays a price absolutely 
exorbitant. 
the pavement of which is uneven, with its 
broken flag-stones diversified with pools of 
mud, in which stale vegetables lie rotting, to 
be used as playthings by the neglected, pale- 
faced children whose parents live there, is the 
house in which is all the poor man can call 
home. The outer door is open all day, and 
very nearly all night, as, since it is no one’s 
duty to attend any appeal, every visitor must 
find his own way for himself, and therefore dis- 
regarding the knocker, if there be one, must 
hammer at each room in succession until he 
finds the family for whom he is seeking. The 
paper on the staircase wall has long been torn 
away, most likely to light the lodgers’ pipes, 
but its place is filled by a thick layer of black 
grease, which, shoulder high, shows how suc- 
cessive generations have staggered up the un- 
even stairs, most of which are a series of pit- 





In a narrow, foul-smelling court, | 





falls, mended in places by pieces of oilcloth 
instead of planking, which “ give” to the feet 
of those incautious enough to tread on them. 
The ventilation, as far as the staircase is con- 
cerned, is perfect in its simplicity, the thought- 
ful care of the lodgers having provided suffi- 
cient ingress to the outer air by shattering 
almost every pane of glass in the rickety 
window-frame, outside which you may observe 
is an old broom-handle, ingeniously fitted with 
a couple of lines to air the linen of some of the 
denizens of this charming mansion. Respon- 
sive to our knock, a gruff voice bids us enter 
the “two-pair front” or “one-pair back,” as 
the case may be, where, seated by the window, 
is the occupier of the chamber you have just 
entered. The room itself is good enough, evi- 
dently built for families who owned the whole 
house, and must have been gentry long before 
Fashion set out on iis westward pilgrimage. 
The man whom we are now visiting is a 
shoemaker, is married, and has four or five 
children. Of the arrangements for settling the 
family for the night I will speak later. In 





order to obtain good light for his work, our | 


friend on whom we have called is sitting oppo- 


site to the window on a low stool or chair, cut | 
down so that he has not to stoop for his tools, | 


some of which lie on the floor by his side. In 
front of him is a square box, divided into com- 
partments, in which he keeps the small tools, 


such as nails and awls; whilst hanging from | 


the ceiling by a string is a paraffine lamp, 
which he is compelled to use, as often he 
works late into the night, and indeed during 


busy seasons of the year he will sometimes sit | 


up all night finishing an order which requires 
prompt attention. 
rather strong, and you have not far to seek 
for a reason, as close to his chair you may see 
a bucket of water in which pieces of leather are 
lying to render them more supple when he 
hammers them on the lapstone, for the pur- 
pose of reducing them to the requisite thin- 
ness for soles to the boots on which he is now 
engaged. You may also notice the unkempt, 
unwashed state the man is in, both as to 
person and dress; most likely he has not 
touched either for a period I should be sorry 


Yes, the room does smell | 














even to hint at, the whole of his time when in 1 


full work being taken up in going to the shop 


for work, in bringing it home, and then sitting || 
on that low chair hour after hour until the || 


work can be carried back finished to the shop 
from which he brought it. 

Besides, the room in which he is now seated 
is parlour, workshop, kitchen, night and day 
nursery, as well as bedroom, for all the family, 
which consists of some seven souls, whose 
ages vary from the parents, of about forty 
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years, to the infant that the wife is now nursing 
by the fire. The room in which all these 
multifarious domestic arrangements are carried 
on is so crowded by the bedstead in its centre, 
chest of drawers, chairs, sofa bed for the eldest 
children,—so littered with pieces of leather, 
shoemakers’ remnants, and broken bits of play- 
things, that it is a physical impossibility to 
scrub it out as it should be scrubbed, especially 
when the space under the bed is made a sort 
of lumber-room or store-closet—a fact of which 
you cannot help taking cognizance, the slightest 
glance revealing a chaos of disorder that would 
almost defy Hercules himself to set straight. 
But close and fetid as the atmosphere now is 
during the day, what must it be at night, 
when the parents occupy the large bed, the 
elder children of thirteen or fourteen the sofa, 
whilst the little ones sleep at their parents’ 
feet, or have a sort of shake-down amongst 
the disjecta membra of unfinished boots and 
shoes on the floor? Just imagine what the 
atmosphere must have been about seven o’clock 
this morning, after one of these bitterly cold 
nights, when in order to compensate for lack 
of clothing every crevice has been stopped, 
and the fire has been renewed during the 
night as often as the scanty supply of fuel 
would permit. Can you wonder at all rising 
with aching heads, and limbs feeling almost 
as unrefreshed by sleep as if they had not 
slept at all? or how can you be surprised at 
the man declaring himself quite unable to go 
to his work or eat his breakfast until he 
has had “something to pick him up,” which 
“something” he obtains by slouching into 
the nearest gin-palace, blear-eyed, unshaven, 
unwashed, just as he has tumbled out of bed, 
and shivering in the keen morning air, which 
cuts him like a razor, tosses off as he stands 
at the bar a “go” of “blue ruin,” surrounded 
by men and women who, requiring the same 
stimulant, have also come to seek it in the 
same way? 

We all know how destructive such a com- 
mencement to a day's toil must be, and could 
wisely counsel the men and women crowding 
round the bar; but nature requires something 
to keep up its failing powers, and if they 
cannot get natural, healthful sleep in an un- 
vitiated atmosphere, she will compel them by 
a craving which is almost impossible to be 
resisted to supply its place by the poison they 
are imbibing. This, then, is the commence- 
ment of a fresh day’s toil,—jaded, unrested, 
with nerves unstrang, or only strung for a 
time with a counterfeited strength that leaves 
the man all the weaker as its effects work off; 
he has to return to the foul-smelling chamber 


repetition of the ceaseless round of toil to 
which he can see no end but in the grave. 
Can one, therefore, be surprised that every 
now and then a man thus situated will “ break 
out” and “ go on the drink,” as they call it, till 
he be driven back to work by the pressure 
of necessity which crushes him in its relentless 
grasp P 

Oh, think, then, kindly of those thus placed, 
and as you read this paper, in which I have 
thus striven faintly te picture to your mind’s 
eye the life of toil in which so many of our 
Englishmen are now passing their existence, 
look off for a moment round the evidences of 
refinement and culture that adorn your walls 
and crowd your tables,—look off to the pictures 
and engravings that softly glimmer in the 
lamplight, and throw back as if responsive 
the glances of the flame, as they dance on the 
walls. Each picture has a story, rightly to 
comprehend which is almost a liberal educa- 
tion in itself, while close to your elbow you 
have brought before you the latest products of 
the intellect of the world. Science is there 
ready to unfold all its storehouse of wonders, 
or in your easy chair you can follow the graphic 
description of others, who, whilst carrying 
their lives in their hands, have, surrounded as 
they were by peril, described for your interest 
and amusement scenes of danger and toil with 
such power that you can picture them before 
you as youread. But what knows a man of 
whom I am writing of this? What does he 
know of science? or what can he think of art? 
Intellectual gratification to him is but a sealed 
book; slowly and painfully would he spell his 
way through what affords you the most ex- 
quisite delight; allusions to noble deeds that 
stir your heart like a trumpet fall dead on his 
ear; he has not the knowledge to grasp them. 
The only way in which he can stir the dulled 
pulses of his brain is by animal indulgence, and 
so he flies to drink to enable him to forget, to 
lift him, if only for a moment, above the dull 
level of his daily toil, even though he knows it 
will dash him down to a depth yet lower than 
that in which he now grovels. 

A man living in such a state as this is 
naturally very difficult to influence for good; 
his only comrades are men in the same situa- 
tion as himself, who, as they get together in 
the shops for which they work, or meet as, 
when, work being slack, they congregate in 
their different “ houses of call,” talk over their 
difficulties, and mutually inflame each other’s 
minds against everything that bears the sem- 
blance of authority. Churches, chapels, clergy- 
men, ministers, they sum up impartially as idle 
drones, living on the people, supported by the 





misnamed home, and prepare for another 





labour of the working classes, preaching and 
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teaching doctrines which they do not believe, 
simply as a means by which to obtain a main- | 


tenance. Naturally, therefore, they turn to| 
publications such as I have just mentioned in| 
order to fortify their position, and will give | 
the readiest credence to any assertion, how- | 
ever startling, if it only be something they can | 
use as a weapon against the authority they | 
hate, and would gladly cast off. So that after 
all, their infidelity is quite as much the ex- 
pression of political as of religious discontent, 
the proof of which is simple. Take up any 
newspaper in which you read the record of the 
meetings held by the republicans in England ; 
amongst the names of the speakers you will 
find those of the infidel leaders most promi- 
nent. These men are indeed wise in their 
generation. There is much amongst the 
working classes one would wish to see re- 
formed, much they cannot reform themselves. 
I now more particularly allude to their homes. 
If then these can confuse the minds of those who 
from want of culture cannot clearly draw the 


feed on itself, or his body destroyed by breath- 
ing poison; therefore amongst this class you 
find men with vigorous sinews, well-knit, 
powerful frames, and clear eyes, braced and 
supported by toil which, arduous though it 
be, is manly and natural, whose food, however 
coarse, is eaten with the relish that nature’s 
sauce—hunger—ever gives. Amongst them 
you will not find, as amongst the dyspeptic 
sedentary trades, the same querulous fault- 


| finding, though at the same time you will 


not find the same thought or desire for im- 
provement. The height of bliss to which 
many of these men aspire is not very lofty,— 
a chair by the taproom fire, a pot or glass of 
some peculiar “vanity” at their elbow, a pipe 
in their mouth adding to the smoke through 
which they can but dimly see each other, and 
which would in all probability almost choke 
you, gentle reader, if you were unadvised 
enough to put your head within the door. This 
is what many a man as he is swaying up a 
shaking ladder with a heavy hodful of bricks 











or mortar on his shoulders is looking forward 
to; as a man once told me when I was talking 
to him of heaven, and the rest that remains 
there for God’s people,—‘“ Yes, master, that’s 
right enough, and that’s what I often think 
when I get into my chair before the fire, and 
have a suck at the pipe, that’s what I call 
rest, or what you calls heaven.” Not a very 
elevated view of the future, was it? but I 
think a very true one from his point of view; 
he could well appreciate rest to the weary 
frame, when rest to a soul storm-tossed by 


distinction between what they can and what 
they cannot do to help themselves, and above 
all so confuse their minds that they are led 
through suffering from the injustice and selfish- 
ness of man to doubt the love and justice of} 
Him who is love, then their work, worthy of | 
their master Satan, is almost done, and they | 
thus snatch from the despairing grasp of the} 
working men the only remedy for his troubles, | 
the only solace for his woe. Indeed, I cannot | 
think of anything more fitted for the work of 
the great enemy of souls than thus obscuring | 
the light of God's love; and by teaching men} sin and wearied with conflict was nothing 
how to hate and resent, and patiently wait for| to him who scarcely knew he had one. 
atime to repay the injustice they are now en-| But to return to the question of infidelity 
amongst this class,—I believe that here, still 
more strongly than amongst the sedentary 





during, they poison their minds with the in-| 
sinuation that the God who permits such | 
wrong-doing must Himself be unjust, and | trades, you will find that indifferentism is their 
therefore will never help or even listen,—for| great bane. These men, as a rule, have 
had He the power to prevent and yet refuses to| scarcely learnt to think at all; the others, 
use that power, He cannot be the loving being| though they think wrong, do exercise their 
He is represented; whilst if He would, but| reasoning faculties, but amongst the thousands 
cannot, then fate is stronger than He, and|and millions of men who live by hard manual 
therefore He is no God, but a weak delusion | 


labour, I do not fear to declare the great | 





of a feeble brain,n—an insinuation the exact majority of them are mere animals, their whole | 
counterpart of what their master first whis-|lives working in one dull circle round the | 


pered in the garden of bliss, which by whisper-| central object—food,—as aimless in the future 
ing he destroyed. | to which each weary round is slowly leading 
But whilst the shoemaker or tailor is com-| them, as a horse whose life is spent with down- 
pelled by the nature of his occupation to labour | cast head and slouching gait in the monotonous 
all day either in the polluted atmosphere of | toil of a farmyard. 
his domicile or in the equally vitiated air of} And here again I would say, Think kindly 
his master’s workshop, the labourer, whose! of these. What advantages of education have 
business takes him out of doors, has the im-| they possessed? Talk to them as you meet 
mense advantage of breathing fresh air, of them wearily dragging their tired, mud-be- 
being taken away from scenes of squalor and spattered limbs to a miserable room, in which 
suffering, so that his mind is not compelled to you would scarcely kennel your dog, but 
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which makes to them all that we call by the 
magic-working, love-endeared name of home. 
Ask one, taken haphazard from their deplor- 
able ranks, what educational advantages he 
ever had, and listen while he tells you a tale 
of ceaseless toil, unbrightened by aught that 
makes life a happiness, since he was a little 
lad scarce able to walk, when the pence which 
he then earned in scaring crows, or some other 
humble farm work,—or perhaps in mixing 
mortar for his father, a bricklayer’s labourer,— 
were much too valuable to lose by sending 
him to school. “ Besides, you see, sir, when I 
was & lad there were not many schools as there 
are now! Free? no, there were no free schools 
then, and the pence often came in handy, or 
else me and my brothers would often have 
gone supperless to bed.” And so he has 
grown. Perhaps, like many a man, he may 
by self-culture have attained to some dim 
knowledge of printed letters, but it is a pain 
and weariness to the flesh; so, with many 
thanks, he would sooner go to the taproom, 
where there is a bright fire, and where he is 
welcome so long as he calls for something “ for 
the good of the house.” And what religious in- 
fluences can you expect these men to be under? 
what do they hear of God? of a Saviour? ofa 
future life? The holiest names they know 
only by hearing them used as a curse, of which 





they themselves are too often guilty, though 
often, like children, attaching but little mean- | 


ing to their words. Think then kindly of their 
lives of hopeless toil, wages hard earned, and 
often recklessly spent, as much through igno- 
rance as through vice. What do they know of 
all which, by your early training, has become 
part and parcel of yourself? How can you 
appeal to the past glories of fatherland to a 
man who never heard even the name of 
Waterloo, except as a bridge in London ? 
How can you appeal to the loyalty of men 
who barely know the name of the gracious 
lady we call our Queen? Or, above all, how 
can you call forth the highest feelings to which 
the human heart is capable of responding 
when the sacred rames of Him who died for 
the world only elicit a dull and uncomprehend- 
ing stare? How can you raise these men ?— 
how appeal to intellects so hopelessly bedark- 
ened? That is, indeed, a difficulty; but at 
least it should make us think kindly, and 
strive patiently to raise from a “slough of 
despond,” so perilously deep, those of our own 
flesh and blood now floundering in the mire. 
The past has been grievously misused, the 
future is yet before us. 
look these difficulties in the face, and bravely 
grapple them, trusting that, with the help of 
One wiser and stronger than we, they may yet 
be overcome, and these blots on our civiliza- 


tion and progress, both civil and spiritual, be | 


swept away for ever. 





SUNSET FROM THE RIGHI. 


Sort light upon the Righi, 
Upon the lake the glow, 
The witching, roseate-tinted streak 
Which Alpine sunsets know. 
Mountains in purple glory, 
Dark valleys robed in grey, 
Red streaks and gleams of splendour, 
But all to pass away. 


Soft light upon the Righi, 
Clouds edged with crimson fire, 
Faint streaks of orange blending 
Each flickering lance and spire. 
A thousand shapes of beauty, 
A thousand tints and glows, 
Spread like an angel’s robe on earth, 
O’er stainless Alpine snows. 





Soft light upon the Righi, 
Though fair thy sun and shine, 
Yet earth shall know a fairer scene, 
A splendour passing thine. 
Though lustrous in their beauty, 
Lucerne, thy wavelets be, 
Yet what their flashing brightness 
To thine, thou crystal sea! 


Oh, brighter than “the Glarnish,” 
With all its silvery sheen, 

That land no stain can tarnish, 
Which eye hath not yet seen. 

Soft light upon the Righi, 
How fair thy roseate skies ! 

But oh the fadeless, deathless glow 
That mantles paradise ! 


BASIL EDWARDES. 


Let us, then, fairly | 
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ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL. 
AN EPITOME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 
LoNGFBLLOW. 


I may claim one advantage over the writer of 


promised, he was compelled to escape to 
America. Meanwhile Miss Kingdom was 
thrown into prison, or rather (as all the actual 
prisons were overflowing) into a convent, where 
the nuns were to be answerable for her con- 
finement. Black bread, mixed with chopped 


this delightful biography *—that I can remem- | straw, formed a portion of her food, and the 


ber his father from the age of fourteen, when 
he was distinguished from common schoolboys 
by many a rare evidence of genius; no less 
than by the lightning-flash of his brilliant 
eyes, his joyous laugh, and the easy, graceful 
movement, especially in dancing, which was 


truly “ the poetry of motion.” To begin with | 


alluding to such trifles may remind the reader 
of Mrs. Raffarty’s making her Italian verandah 
the basis of her Grecian colonnade; but they 
almost cease to be trifles in illustration of one 
who aimed at perfection in whatever he did. 

Isambard Kingdom Brunel was born April 9, 
1806, at Portsmouth, the only son of him 
whom we now speak of as Sir Marc Isambard 
Brunel. Sir Isambard’s early life was note- 
worthy for a characteristic piece of self-denial. 
He was devoted to mechanical pursuits, but 
his father wished him to go to sea, and he 
therefore served in the French navy six 
years, from 1786 to 1792. On being intro- 
duced to the captain of the vessel in which he 
was to sail, his eye was instantly caught by a 
Hadley’s quadrant lying on the table. He 
walked round it, not touching it, but keenly, 
understandingly observing it; and in a few 
days produced an instrument like it, “rude 
enough indeed,” he has been heard to say, 
“but sufficiently correct.” From this he made 
another quadrant so accurately that it served 
him all the while he was in the navy. 

It was in the early days of the French 
Revolution that his naval career began. In 
1793 he was paid off, and, narrowly escaping 
with his life from Paris, on account of his 
royalist principles, he found refuge at Rouen 
with some friends named Charpentier, at whose 
house he formed acquaintance with a lovely 
and amiable girl of sixteen, Sophia Kingdom, 
who afterwards became his wife. Before that 
happy event, however, Brunel was called out, 
as a royalist, to help suppress a republican 
émeute, and his safety being thereby com- 


* “The Life of Isambard Kingdom Brunel, Civil 
Engineer,” by his Son, Isambard Brunel, B.C.L. 
Longman’s. Price one guinea. 





|} deadly guillotine loomed in prospect; but, 
| happily, the convent doors were thrown open 
to her one July morning, 1794, and she was 
told she was free. 

Brunel found employment as a civil engineer 
at New York, when, a few years after, he was 
appointed engineer to the State. In 1799, 
when he was twenty-nine, he came over to 
England, of which he had said as a child, 
“ Quand je serai grand, j’irai voir ce pays-la,” 
and married Miss Kingdom. 

The first great work he achieved for this 
country was the famous block machinery at 
Portsmouth, of which it is enough here to 
say that “where fifty men were formerly 
necessary to complete the shells of blocks, 
four only are now required; and six men can 
now prepare the sheaves which previously re- 
quired sixty.” Next we find him suggesting 
an apparatus for bending timber for the navy ; 
and in the same year, 1805, he took out a 
patent for sawing timber in an easy and ex- 
peditious manner. The following year, the 
son who was to be his joy and pride was 
born; and in the same year Mr. Brunel es- 
tablished his sawing and veneering manufac- 
tory at Battersea, and removed to a house on 
the opposite bank of the Thames, No. 4, Lindsay 
Row, Chelsea, from which his son dated his first 
impressions. My father removed, a few years 
after, into the adjoining house; and for some 
time we had the privilege of very intimate 
association with our kind neighbours. I have 
heard their old nurse say, “Ah, if you had 
seen mistress when she first married! she was 








sweetly pretty then! fresh as a rose.” But 
she retained charms of person and manner to 
the close of a long life. 

There was always something intellectual 
going on in the house. The two Miss Brunels 
had just left school; I, who had never been at 
school, and was a trifle younger, looked on 
them as models of everything that young ladies 
ought to be (without being very far out), and 
thought myself blest indeed when Ellen, the 
pretty housemaid, used to come in with “ Miss 








Brunel’s love, and would I like to walk with 

















































| of Charles the Second been the palace of 











| the reply, with a quiet smile, was, “ He has 
| had no lessons since he was seven; but he 


| eye, ear, hand, and foot, early in the way they 
| should go. 
| at four; at eight he had gone through Euclid 
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them to L. Hill?”’ or “ would I take in my 
drawing for an hour or two?” These drawing 
séances were very pleasant indeed, in a little 
study on the topmost floor, opening on a little 
balcony overlooking the Thames. We always 
had a nice chat about books, pictures, and 
similar subjects, ending with my having the 
choice of some book from the bookshelves. 
As my father had a good library, we were able 
to requite these loans in kind. They always 
chose nice books—Robertson’s “Charles the 
Fifth” and “ America,’ for instance. Sir 
Isambard took up the latter, and became so 
immersed in it that he continued reading, quite 
indifferent to what was going on around him, 
till he shut the book with a clap, and pushed 
it away with such a sigh! saying poor Colum- 
bus’s treatment was too bad. 

Those Lindsay Row houses had in the time 


Hortensia Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin. It 
was afterwards divided into five, and some 
smaller houses were built at each end. To 
our share (and previously to Mr. Galt) came 
the fine massive staircase. At the top had 
been the picture gallery; here, too, had been 
performed the first Italian opera played in 
England, to a company more merry than wise 
probably. The people who occupied these 
houses had a sociable feeling rather unusual— 
very pleasant. The little Twelfth-night parties, 
Christmas Eve parties, New Year parties, &c., 
were remarkably so, and cost very little. There 
was generally a rubber for those who liked it ; 
and Sir Isambard and my grandfather and 
grandmother generally did like it, and were 
very merry together. The young people talked, 
played, sang, and applied with zeal and industry 
to the acquirement of many new quadrille 
figures, fresh from Paris, that were not very 
long-lived. Isambard Brunel, at fourteen, was 
the life of these parties. My mother said to 
his mother, “‘ How well he dances!” to which 


began at three.” Here, by the way, is an in- 
stance how good it is to train body and mind, 


Isambard Brunel began drawing 


with his father, and was sent to school. At 
Brighton, where he was under Dr. Morell, he 
always had his eyes about him. Seeing a 
newly built house give signs of instability, he 
wagered with a schoolfellow that it would fall | 
before morning. The schoolfellow accepted 


divided our gardens; not quite as narrow as a 
tight rope, but having a spice of perilous 


pleasure. Were such feats waste of time? 
Far from it. From 1820 to 1822 he was 
chiefly at home in his father’s study, a sepa- 
rate building behind the house. Then he was 
sent to the College Henri Quatre at Paris, 
at which time I remember his good-naturedly 
undertaking, at his mother’s instance, to get 
a hair chain made for me, which I have on at 
this moment. From 1823 he was regularly 
employed in his father’s study. 

At those aforesaid whist parties Sir Isam- 
bard would stand, when the rubber was over, 
with his back to the heavy old porphyry 
chimney-piece, and talk to a little knot of 
sympathizers of his project of the Thames 
believe, to think about. His son was engaged 
bard’s journal, a portion of which is now first 
published, we find such entries as these written 
at this very time:—“Isambard engaged on 
tunnel,” &c. In February, 1823, he explained 


and a public meeting followed, at which a 
company was organized and shares were sub- 
scribed for. 

So far so good; but what toil and worry 
ensued ! 


A bed of gravel was found over the clay, which 
gave Sir Isambard great anxiety. A large 
pipe or “shaft’’ was sunk beside the river, and 
the water rose in it to within three feet of the 
surface. That seemed unlikely to do. How- 
ever, thirty-nine borings across the river 
showed that there was a thick blue clay below 
the gravel. This was reported to the share- 
holders, and Sir Isambard undertook to ccm- 
plete the work in three years, they supplying 
the funds. 

So land was bought at Rotherhithe (a low 


first stone of a shaft was laid, March 2, 1825. 
The mode of building the shaft (50 feet in dia- 
meter) was noteworthy, though it had pre- 
viously been adopted for wells. It was built 
of brick on the surface of the ground; and the 
earth being then removed from beneath it, it 
sank into its proper place by its own weight. 

By July 4 they got down to the foundation 
of the shaft, and a reservoir for the perpetual 
pumps was made, with considerable difficulty, 
by October. 





the bet, and lost it. 

During the holidays, one of Isambard 
Brunel’s favourite amusements was walking 
steadily along the top of the high wall which | 


completed, and Sir Isambard was then able to 
, begin the tunnel itself. 


A few years after, he showed my mother a | 


stone perforated by an insect, which had sug- 


Tunnel, which at this time he first began, I | 


in making drawings for it; and in Sir Isam- | 


his plans at the Institution of Civil Engineers, | 


Borings were made to find through what | 
kind of strata the tunnel would have to pass. | 


neighbourhood in two senses), and here the | 


Thus the shaft was at length | 
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gested to him the horseshoe form he adopted.; Next we come to a critical event described 
Surely this is a notable lesson to us on the|by Mr. Beamish, who had joined the works in 


advantage of combining observation with re-| August. He says,— 


flection. | Sept. 8.—About 2 p.m. I was informed by | 


While the men were burrowing under the | Munday that water was running down on 
Thames, the weight above them was kept off| [frame] No. 9. I went immediately to it. The 
them by a machine called a shield. This con-| ground being open, and consequently unsup- 
sisted of twelve iron frames, 22 feet high and 3 | ported, it soon became soft, and settled on the 
feet wide, placed side by side, like books on aback of the staves. . . . Isambard was 
shelf, and being 9 feet in advance of the brick- | the whole night till three in the frames. At 
work. Every frame stood on two feet, and was |three I relieved him. He went to rest for a 
divided in height into three cells, in each of couple of hours. I took some rest on the stage.” 
which stood a man at work on the ground in| “ Sept. 9.—Towards noon the stream changed 
front of him. These men must of course have its character. The clay thickened gradually. 
been selected, not only with an eye to work- |. At nine o'clock at night Isambard 
manship, but to cowrage. /sent me word that ‘tout va d merveille. In- 

As the work advanced the frames were | structed as the men were by the first accident, 
pushed on, but I shall not go into all the tech-| they went on as usual. Pascoe and Collins 
nical details, though exceedingly interesting. | were remarkably active and persevering, and 
The shield made its first start on Noy. 25,|some others equally so; while old Greenwell 
1825, but Sir Isambard was ill and unable to| encouraged them by a speech of his own in 
be present. His son worthily represented him. | high commendation of the security of their 
His diary now shows their minds constantly | situation!” 
on the full stretch, with a deep sense of their} “Sept. 12.—The water increased in an 
responsibility for the lives of others. alarming degree. At about three, 

“ April 24, 1826.—Isambard engaged at the when I had gone to the Court of Directors, 
tunnel, where I am not yet able to attend as, the ground fell on the staves with great vio- 
often as I could wish. Everything gees well,|lence, causing a surge most alarming as to 
owing to his exertions.” probable consequences. Isambard was in the 

“ May 11.—One hundred feet will be com- | upper frames, and gave directions for increas- 
pleted to-night.” |ing security. On my return I found things 

“ May 22.—The top plate over frame 1 has much worse, but every means of security judi- 
cracked.” Change of temperature appeared the ciously applied. During the night things pre- 


cause. He had always distrusted cast iron. sented a very unfavourable appearance. The | 


“The fracture was accompanied by a loud re-_ men, however, were as calm as if no other 
port like that of a gun. Isambard was in the danger were to be dreaded than wet clothes or 


works at the time. Nothing could have pre- the splashing of mud. I observed the men in | 


vented it.” the lower cells sownd asleep.” 
“ June 5.—Isamkard got into the drift and| “Sept. 13.—Every means resorted to, night 
gave the line. . . . Isambard’s vigilance and day, to stop the water. The men have 


and constant attendance were of great benefit. shown great zeal and confidence. Isambard 
He is in every respect a most useful coadjutor has not quitted the frames but to lie down 
in this undertaking. At six this morning com- | now and then on the stage. He has not been 
pleted 205 feet.” in bed since Friday night ” (the 8th). 

“Aug. 21.—This piecework has not been| “Sept. 14.—Things assume a more favour- 
productive of much effect as to quantity of able aspect. The situation is still very critical. 
work. As to quality, it is very questionable. Nothing but the utmost precaution can bring 
Fewer hands would be far better than the us out of it. This has been a most eventful 
mode now pursued from necessity, not from in- week.” 
clination on my part. Great risks are in our; “ Sept. 18.—Isambard was the greater part 
way, and we increase them by the way the ex- of the night in the works, and the benefit of 








cavation is carried on. The frames are in a his exertions is indeed highly felt. No one || 


very bad condition.” | has stood out like him. The work is proceed- 

“ Sept. 5.—It is much to be regretted that ing in a most satisfactory manner.” 
such a work as this should be carried on by| On the last night of this eventful 1326 this 
the piece. Obliged to drive on, no time is left | gallant young man sat down with nine friends 
to make any repair or to recover any lost ad-/|to dinner under the Thames! Not that the 
vantage. Isambard is most active. Mr. Bea-| great work was achieved. Oh no! In January 
mish shows much judgment in his exertions | he was again up several successive nights; his 
and zeal in his attendance.” | 


father was greatly troubled at the injury * | 
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might be to his health. On Jan. 3 Mr. Brunel 
was formally appointed resident engineer. On 
Feb. 26 the arch was lighted up, and his 
family and a few visitors were admitted. Sir 
Isambard writes, “The cowp d’wil was splen- 
did. Mrs. Brunel, Emma, Sophia, and her 
three little children were the first. It gave 
me great pleasure to see the whole of my 
family in the new scene.” 

This pleasing domestic scene was followed 
by months of increasing difficulty and danger. 
On April 20 the ground broke in again; on 
the next day Mr. Brunel went down in the 
diving-bell in thirty feet water, and drove a 
strong rod into the ground. 

“April 29.— . . A dreadfu! alarm took 
place this morning. While Isambard and Gra- 
vatt were at breakfast, the porter came run- 
ning in, exclaiming, ‘It’s all over! The tunnel 
has fallen in, and only one man has escaped.’ 
Gravatt was the first to get to the spot, and 
found all the pumpers upon the floor of the 


shaft, stupefied with horror, though every one |. 


was safe, and no rush of water was heard. 
Gravatt and Isambard were soon in the shield, 
where they observed that a small portion of 
clay had fallen on the top floor.” 

“ May 8.—At half-past three in the morn- 
ing an irruption took place, bringing down the 
deposits of the bottom of the river—lumps of 
clay, stones, bones, wood, nails, &c., with water. 
The pumpers and men on the stage (Irish) all 
ran away, some exclaiming, ‘The Thames is in! 
the Thames is in!’ Ball and Rogers stood to 
their post, and soon stopped this most formi- 
dable attack.” 

“ May 10.—Great difficulties present fhem- 
selves, chiefly the lodgment of water 
above our heads. There it loosens the silt or 
sand, and runs out, leaving cavities that cause 
the clay to break and run down in lumps and 
disturbed streams. This is very awful! This 
opens the way for the river.” 


who, without any knowledge of the subject, 
without so much as examining the state of the 
work, will, without the least reflection or 
hesitation, obtrude their suggestions upon 
every case! What shallow conceit for such to 
pretend they can know better than those that 
have already the experience that must result 
from years of deep thought, from days and 
nights of incessant attention; who have the 
advantage of the combined talents of several 
ingenious men who devote their undivided 
study, the whole resources of their well-stored 
minds, to the enterprise; and, to add to this, 
the benefit of the skill of one hundred miners 
and excavators ! How easy it is to 
attack everything, to detract from the merits 
of the best plan! 


the shallowest mind. Then comes the exulting 
expression, ‘I said it would never do!’”” How 
keenly he felt! and how little he showed it! 

“ May 15.—The water increased very much, 
, This is inquiétant. We must 
be prepared for the worst. I have had no rest 
for many nights.” 

“ May 17.—There is no doubt of the ground 
having improved very considerably. Very 
cheering indeed.” 

“ May 18.—Visited by Lady Raffles and a 
numerous party. Having had an intimation 
by Mr. Beamish of their visit, I waited to 
receive and accompany them, not only from 
the interest I felt in being acquainted with 
Lady Raffles, but also from motives of solicitude, 
knowing that she intended visiting the frames. 
Indeed, my apprehensions were increasing 
daily. . . . Iwas most anxiously awaiting the 
removal of the tier of colliers over us, being 
convinced that we should then detect some 
derangement. I attended Lady Raffles and 
party to the frames, most uneasy all the while, 
as if I had a presentiment, not so much of 
the approaching catastrophe to the extent it 





“May 13.—Notwithstanding every prudence 
on our part, a disaster may still occur. May 
it not be when the arch is full of visitors! It 
is too awful to think of. I have done my part 
by recommending the directors to shut the 
tunnel. My solicitude is not lessened for that; 
I have, indeed, no rest, and I may say have 
had none for many weeks. So far the shield 
has triumphed over immense obstacles, and it 
will carry the tunnel through. During the 
preceding night the whole of the ground over 
our heads must have been in movement, and 
that, too, at high water. The shield must, 
therefore, have supported upwards of sia hun- 
dred tons; it has walked for many weeks with 
that weight twice a day over its head. What 
flippancy and inconsistency in some individuals 








bard something I did not hear. 
ately ran towards the works, and down the 
men’s staircase. 
not get down. 

rushed down the visitors’ stairs, and met the 
men coming up, and a lady who, I think, was 


has occurred, but of what might result from 
the misbehaviour of some of the men, as was 
the case when the Irish labourers ran away 
from the pumps and stage. I left the works 
at half-past five, leaving everything compara- 
tively well. Mr. Beamish continued on duty.” 
Mr. Gravatt continues, as eye-witness, the 
events of the night :— 
“I was above with Isambard Brunel, looking 


over some prints, Beamish being on duty. 


Some men came running up, and sgid to Isam- 
He immedi- 


I ran towards it, but could 
I leaped over the fence, and 


There is always some weak | 
point which may be open to the penetration of | 
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fainting. I pushed on and got as 
far as the visitors’ barrier. Saw Mr. Beamish 
pulled from it. He came on towards the shaft 
walking. I went up to ask him what was the 
matter. He said it was no use resisting. The 
miners were all upon the staircase; Brunel 
and I called to them to come back. Lane 
said it was of no use to call them back. We 
stayed some time below on the stairs, looking 
where the water was coming in most magni- 
ficently. We could still see the furthest light 
in the west arch. The water came upon us so 
slowly that I walked backwards, speaking to 
Brunel several times. Presently I saw the 
water pouring in from the east to the west 
arch. I then ran and got up the stairs with 
Brunel and Beamish. It was: then we heard 
a tremendous burst. All the lights went out 
at once. There was a noise on the staircase, 
and presently the water carried away the lower 
flight of stairs. Brunel looked towards the 
men, and said, ‘Carry on, carry on as fast as 
youcan!’ on which they ascended pretty fast. 
I went up to the top, and saw the,shaft filling. 
I looked about and saw a man in the water 
like a rat. He had got hold ofa bar, but was 
quite spent. I was looking about how to get 
down, when I saw Brunel descending by a 
rope to his assistance. I got hold of one of 
the iron ties, and slid down into the water, 
hand over hand with a small rope, and tried 
to make it fast round his middle, while Brunel 
was doing the same. Having done so, he 
cried, ‘Haul up!’ The man was hauled up. I 
swam about to see where to land. The shaft was 
full of casks. Brunel had been swimming too.” | 
After this exciting catastrophe the mischief | 
was so far repaired that the lower stairs were | 
again visible. However, the river broke in | 
again. Father and son strained every nerve. | 
A meeting of the proprietors was held to con- | 
sider the position of the company. Sir Isam- | 
bard fully described the measures he had taken 
to restore the works. These were pursued | 
with the utmost skill and perseverance; but | 
as the year drew to a close, the difficulty of | 
working the silt increased, and also the ex- | 
pense of maintaining the requisite staff of men. | 
On the 12th of January, alas! a fresh irruption 
of the river occurred, which put a stop to the 
works for seven years. 
It is very well for Henry Kirke White to | 
sing,— 
“Come, Disappointment ! come, 
Not in thy terrors clad.”’ 


would have been equally great without their 
disappointments! The blow which stuns a 
weak man makes a strong one spring to his 
feet full of vitality. 

Isambard Brunel did not give up the tunnel 
without risking his life for it, and being 
carried away by the water as it rushed in. 
His knee was so injured by some timber 
that he could scarcely swim; but the rush of 
the water carried him up the shaft. Three 
men who shared his peril were unable to 
extricate themselves, and were drowned. He 
himself, having sustained severe internal in- 
juries, was laid on a mattress on the deck of 
the barge containing the diving-bell, which was 
moored off the tunnel. From thence he gave 
his orders with calmness and decision; but 
as evening came on he became so much worse 
that he was taken into the cabin, where he 
continued to give directions, though in great 
pain. Next day he was taken home, where he 
remained under medical treatment, the object 
of lively anxiety to his friends for many 
months. As for his mother—the way she 








was borne down, and yet bore up against it, 
cannot be easily forgotten. 


As soon as he had sufficiently recovered, | 


his elastic mind took a totally new direction. 
He competed for the undertaking of the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge, and sent in his plans, 











which Mr. Telford pronounced against, and | 


then was invited to compete himself. 
Brunel was much disappointed, but “smoked 
away his anger,” and visited the manufacturing 
towns in the north. Mr. Telford prepared 
and exhibited his plan, which at first was 
greatly admired; but after a time, the more 
the Bristol citizens looked at it, the less they 
were satisfied with it; and the upshot was 


that the trustees invited a second competition. | 


Thirteen designs were sent in, five of which 
were selected to choose from. Mr. Brunel’s 
stood second; Mr. Telford’s was set aside. 
After due consideration Mr. Brunel’s design 


was accepted, and he was appointed resident | 


engineer. 


Meantime the tunnel works, which had long 
remained inactive for want of funds, were 
resumed in 1835. 
to a new and superior one, and various im- 
provements were made. Notwithstanding 


| Wapping shore was reached. We read of 
| these irruptions now, very little troubling our- 
selves to realize them; but as I can speak 


None but those who feel it can know how| from experience of a very sensational specimen 


bitter it is, or can sympathize adequately with 
fellow-sufferers. 


of them, though only from the land-springs, I 


But what great men are not |can form some idea of the uproar which old 
numbered among them? and how few of these | Father Thames must have made when he 


The old shield gave place | 


| this, the river broke in three times before the | 





Mr. | 
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could hardly draw my sister by the hand 





| for. Sir Isambard led the way with my sister 
| Frances; my father followed with me. 
| pleasing awe as we descended the stone stair- 


| down came a continuous body of solid water 


| repaired. Complete changes of dress were 


| & miner’s dress, he would accompany him to 


| and last experience of the tunnel; but not long 


| years from its commencement. 
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entered in his own person without knock or 
ring. 

Lady Brunel had kindly asked us to drink tea 
at Rotherhithe, promising that Sir Isambard 
should afterwards show us the nearly finished 
tunnel. It was certainly very interesting to find 
her in that unpromising neighbourhood, with 
many of the elegances and home comforts which 
we had been accustomed to see her surrounded 
by at Chelsea—Sir Isambard’s speaking like- 
ness by Northcote, her own beautiful portrait, 
the alabaster model of their clasped hands, his 
medallion likeness on a china cup, painted by his 
eldest daughter, &c. After tea, the event of the 
evening, as far as we knew it, was prepared 


I felt a 


case, lighted with gas, that was to conduct us 
to the tunnel beneath the bed of the river, from 
whence the men’s echoing voices had some- 
thing eerie and exciting. 

Great drops of water presently plopped 
down. “It’s nothing,” said my father, as I 
pressed his arm tightly; but in another instant 


on us, with more noise and force than ten 
thousand shower-baths, completely concealing 
Sir Isambard and my sister, who were imme- 
diately before us; while hollow cries and 
shouts far below, in the lowest deep, really 
seemed those of a little Pandemonium. I 


through the wall of water between us. She 
was breathless, and completely drenched. Sir 
Isambard, also wet through, never lost his 
presence of mind, but hurried us back again, 
exclaiming, “Oh, I’m quite ashamed of the 
tunnel! I’m quite ashamed!” and then hast- 
ened off to see how the mischief could be 


necessary for both ; luckily, my sister was Lady 
Brunel's height, and in about an hour Sir 
Isambard returned, saying the water was out 
now, though the tunnel was too wet for ladies ; 
but that if my father did not mind putting on 


the end of it. So they went,—too intrepid by 
half, I thought them. That was my first 


afterwards Sir Isambard sent us orders to see 
it opened, which my sisters availed themselves 
of on the 25th of March, 1843—eighteen 
Sir Isambard 
was in the procession, but did not lead it. 
Precedence was rather given, some said,— 

To the rich who bad bought it 

‘Than the sage who had thought it, 

Or the skilled who had wrought it. 


the Brunels’ career. But they thought on 
and wrought on—for success, not apprecia- 
tion; the father setting to the son a noble ex- 
ample he was not slow to follow, of gentleness 
and modesty, energy, intrepidity, and resolution. 

The first stone of the abutment of the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge was laid August 27, 1836. 
But its progress was checked for want of 
funds—the contractors failed, and new sub- 
scribers were not forthcoming. In 1853, 
therefore, the works were closed in, and the 
undertaking abandoned. They were not re- 
sumed till after Mr. Brunel’s death, when a 
company was formed to complete the bridge, 
as a fitting memorial of him. But though it 
was a grief to him to abandon it, he always 
considered that it had led to his subsequent 
success by giving him the opportunity of 
showing what was in him. 

The next great work that illustrates his 
name is the Great Western Railway. Though 
other competitors sent in lower estimates, his 
was adopted, and he was appointed engineer 
March 7, 1833. He forthwith surveyed the 
country between London and Bristol, organized 
a staff of assistants, and set them to work on 
various parts of the line. My youngest brother 
was under him for a short time before he went 
to Australia. Mr. Brunel’s own duty of 
superintendence, says his son, severely taxed 
his great powers of work. He travelled from 
place to place by night, and rode about the 
country by day; when he put up at an inn, it 
was to write letters and reports till his horse 
was brought to the door. “ Between our- 
selves,” he wrote to an assistant, “it is harder 
work than I like; I rarely am much under 
twenty hours a day at it.” 

This was what is proverbially called burning 
the candle at both ends. There was a tre- 
mendous war of words and opinions, no end 
of lachrymose forebodings, when a bill was 
brought into Parliament, and witnesses were 
examined. The Windsor people objected to 
the line because it would not come so near 
their town as they wished; farmers thought it 
would ruin their market, by transporting 
produce and equalizing prices; landed proprie- 
tors objected to their estates being cut up, and 
their prospects spoilt. Opponents strove to 
show that a better line of railway might have 
been selected; the Brompton people thought 
it would destroy their quiet and seclusion, as 
they understood that “streams of fire would 
proceed from the locomotive engines.” The 
“monstrous and extraordinary, dangerous and 
impracticable’ tunnel at Box would make the 
passing each other of two trains in it so 


dangerous and noisy that nobody would en- 
counter it a second time. 





Thus it often is; thus it continually was in 
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On the other hand, George Stephenson 
stated that he could imagine a better line, but 
did not know of one so good. The bill passed. 

During this contest Mr. Brunel made some 
deep and lasting friendships; one of these 
was with Mr. St. George Burke, Q.C., who 
writes of him thus pleasingly,— 

“For a period of nearly three years, viz., 
during the contest for the Great Western Rail- 


| way Bill, I think that seldom a day passed 








without our meeting, whether for purposes of 
business or pleasure, both of which buoyant 
spirits enabled him to combine in @ manner 
which I have rarely seen equalled. 

“Tt would be wearisome to detail the many 
incidents which occurred illustrative of the 
singularly facile manner in which, in the midst 
of the heaviest and most responsible labours, 
he could enter into the most boyish pranks 
and fun, withont in the least distracting his 
attention from the matter of business in which 
he was engaged; but all who knew him as I 
did could bear testimony to this characteristic 
of his disposition. 

“T believe that a more joyous nature, com- 
bined with the highest intellectual faculties, 
was never created; and I love to think of him 
in the character of the ever gay and kind- 
hearted friend of my earlier years, rather than 
in the more serious professional aspect under 
which, no doubt, your pages will rightly depict 
him. 

“In 1833 your father and I occupied 
chambers facing each other in Parliament 
Street ; and as my duties involved the super- 
intendence, as parliamentary agent, of the 
compliance with all the standing orders of 
Parliament, and very frequent interviews and 
negotiations with landowners on the line, we 
were of necessity constantly thrown together. 
To facilitate our intercourse it occurred to 
your father to carry a string across Parliament 
Street, from his chambers to mine, to be there 
connected with a bell, by which he could either 
call me to the window to receive his tele- 
graphic signals, or, more frequently, to wake 
me up in the morning, when we had occasion 
to go into the country together; and great 
was the astonishment of the neighbours at this 
device, the object of which they were unable 
to comprehend. 

“T believe that at this time he scarcely ever 
went to bed, though I never remember to have 
seen him tired or out of spirits. He was a 
very constant smoker, and would take his nap 
in an arm-chair, frequently with a cigar in his 
mouth; and if we were to start out of town at 
five or six o’clock in the morning, it was his 
frequent practice to rouse me out of bed about 
three, by means of the bell, when I would in- 





variably find him up and dressed, and in great 
glee at the fun of having curtailed my slumbers 
by two or three hours more than necessary. 
“No one would have supposed that during 
the night he had been poring over plans and 
estimates, and engrossed in serious labours 


which, to most men, would have proved de- | 


structive of their energies during the following 
day; but I never saw him otherwise than full 
of gaiety, and apparently as ready for work as 
though he had been sleeping through the 
night. 

“Tn those days we had not the advantage of 
railways, and were obliged to adopt the slower, 
though perhaps not less agreeable mode, of 
travelling with post-horses. 


and engineering instruments, besides some 
creature comforts, never forgetting the inevi- 
table cigar-case among them; and we would 
start by daybreak, or sometimes earlier, on our 
country excursions, which still live in my re- 
membrance as some of the pleasantest I have 


ever enjoyed, though I think I may safely say | 


that, pleasurable as they were, we never lost 
sight of the business on which we were en- 
gaged, and for which our excursions were un- 
dertaken. 

“T have never known a man who, possessing 
courage which to so many would appear almost 
like rashness, was less disposed to trust to 
chance, or to throw away any opportunity of 
obtaining his object. I had occasion 
to observe the enormous popularity which he 
everywhere enjoyed. The moment he rose to 
address a meeting he was received with loud 
cheers, and he never failed to elicit applause at 
the end of his address, which was distinguished 


as much by simplicity of language and modesty | 


of pretension as by accurate knowledge of his 
subject.” 

Th> following extract from Mr. Brunel’s 
diary, dated December 26, 1835, is of great 
interest :— 

“ What a blank in my journal!” (from Janu- 
ary, 1834), “and during the most important 
part of my life. When last I wrote in this 
book I was just emerging from obscurity. I 
had been toiling most unprofitably at numerous 
things,—unprofitably, at least, at the moment. 


|The railway was certainly being thought of, 


but very uncertain. What a change! The 
railway now is in progress. I am thus en- 
gineer to the finest work in England. A 
handsome salary, on excellent terms with my 
directors, and all going on smoothly. But 
what a fight we have had! and how near defeai! 
and what a ruinous defeat it would have been ! 
It is like looking back on a fearful pass; but 
we have succeeded. 


Your father had | 
a britzska, so arranged as to carry his plans | 
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“And it is not this alone, but everything 
I have been engaged in has been successful. 
Clifton Bridge, my first child, my darling, is 
actually going on; recommenced work last 
Monday. Glorious! [Here follows a list of 
the undertakings in which he was then en- 
gaged.] I think this forms a pretty list of 
sound professional work, unsought for on my 
part; that is, given to me fairly by the re- 
spective parties,—all except the Wear Docks, 
resulting from the Clifton Bridge, which 
I fought hard for, and only gained by perse- 
vering struggles. . . . 

“And this at the age of twenty-nine. I 
really can hardly believe it when I think of 
— eos 

This surprise at the result of his own genius 
and perseverance would not have been felt by 
@ vain man. 

It is impossible even to run over the names 
of his less prominent works in this short 
compendium. One of his assistants writes 
of what he was at this time:—‘ He was 
then a young man, but in the school of 
the Thames Tunnel he had acquired a close 
acquaintance with all kinds of mason’s and 
carpenters’ work, the strength and cost of 
materials, bridge building, ard constructions 
under water, and with the working of the 
steam engine as it then stood. It happened 
not unfrequently that it was desirable to 
accept the tender of some contractor for rail- 
way work, whose prices upon certain items 
were too high, and then it became the engi- 
neer’s business to go into the details, and con- 
vince the contractor of his error. On such 
occasions Brunel would go step by step through 
the stages of the work, and it was curious to 
see the surprise of the practical man as he 
found himself corrected in his own business 
by the engineer. Thus I remember his 
proving to an eminent brickmaker, who had 
tendered for the Chippenham contract, that 
the bricks could be made much cheaper than 
he supposed. He knew accurately how much 
coal would burn so many bricks, what it would 
cost, what number of bricks could be turned 
out, what would be the cost of housing the 
men, what the cartage, and how many men 
it would require to complete the work in a 
specified time. The contractor was astonished ; 
asked if Mr. Brunel had ever been in the brick 
trade, and finally took and made money by 
the contract at the proposed figure.” 

“He possessed a very fine temper, and was 
always ready to check differences between 
those about him, and to put a pleasant con- 
struction upon any apparent neglect or offence. 
His servants loved him, and he never forgot 
those who had stood by his father and him- 





self in the old tunnel days of trouble and 
anxiety.” | 

In July, 1836, Mr. Brunel married Miss || 
Horsley. | 


With the completion of the tunnel Sir 
Isambard’s professional career may be said to 
to have ended; for though he suggested a 
valuable plan for stacking timber in dockyards 
which was not adopted, to the end of his 
career he met with professional opposition, | 
but he had learnt to meet it with tranquillity. | 

He lived again in his son, and had the in- | 
tense pleasure of witnessing the launch of the 
Great Britain steamship in July, 1843. His 
absence from Rotherhithe about this time 
prevented his attending the Queen on her | 
visit to the tunnel, which was a great dis- 
appointment to him. 

On returning to London he took up his | 
residence in a small but very pretty house in 
Park Street, Westminster, where he delighted || 
to be visited by his grandchildren. 
years later he was completely laid aside by | 
paralysis; but if his brain and hand failed | 
him, his heart did not; and his faithful at- || 
tendants declared it was a pleasuretonurse him. || 

And when he was staying with his son in || 


Devonshire, and was drawn about the garden || 


in a wheel-chair, he would call, I have been | 
told, for a magnifying glass, to inspect the 
small black insect always to be found in the 
blue convolvulus, and say to his companions, || 
“This little creature, so small as to be hardly | 
visible without a glass, has yet all the functions | 
for life and enjoyment provided for it by a 
good Creator.” 
I suppose this saying endeared the blue | 
convolvulus to Lady Brunel, for when my || 
sisters called on her in her son’s house in | 
Duke Street (where she was still surrounded | 
with “everything that pretty is”), they ob- | 


served the flower in her room, and were told || 


it was brought fresh to her every day. And | 
her balcony (in which alone she took exercise 
in the open air) was wreathed with ivy from 
her husband’s grave, and she loved to place 
some of it round the model of their united 
hands. She told them that her old friend, 
Mr. Mogridge (early known by his “ Hermit 
in London,” and later by his “Old Hum- 
phrey,” who had always dined with her on her 
birthday), went to Kensal Green to attend 
Sir Isambard’s. funeral (he died December 
12, 1849). He was not in time, but found 
the grave being filled in. 
mind by writing a few votive lines and throw- 
ing them in. 

Of the rivalry between the broad and 
narrow gauge I have not room for a word; 
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He relieved his || 
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nor of the atmospheric system. We must 
pass on to the Great Western steamship. 

The first attempt to steam across the At- 
lantic had been made by an American ship 
of 300 tons in 1819, which made two voyages 
to and from Europe. No similar attempt had 
been made up to 1835. At a public meeting 
in that year one of the party spoke of the 
enormous length, as it then appeared, of the 
railway between London and Bristol. Mr. 
Brunel exclaimed, “ Why not make it longer, 
‘| and have a steamboat to go from Bristol to 
|| New York, and call it ‘The Great Western’ ?” 
| The suggestion was treated as a joke; but 
| at noi.’ Mr. Brumel talked the matter over 
|| with Mr. Guppy, one of the railway directors ; 
|, and others were afterwards consulted. A 

committee was formed to carry out the pro- 
ject. Information was collected, a report was 
published, and “The Great Steamship Com- 
| pany” was organized,—for few great works 
are carried through in England without the 
purse of “ Mr. Company.” ‘Then ensued the 
_ tug of war—mind against matter. He who 

laughed at the gales and rode upon the storm 
was quite in his element, and consulted his 
abettors often far into the night,—in fact, 
directed the directors, Mr. Guppy being one 
of them. His refutation of Dr. Lardner’. 
“ impracticabilities”” amounted very much to 
this,—“ Your demonstration is capital—only 


it doesn’t happen to be fact.” 
The ship was steadily proceeded with, in 
spite of adverse opinions, and was launched 


on July 19th, 1837. She arrived in the 
Thames, her engines on board a tug, after a 
four days’ passage, and was speedily crowded 
with visitors, who were astonished at her 
stupendous dimensions. The engines were 
at length completed, receiving Mr. Brunel’s 
constant supervision. 

Extraordinary efforts were made to get the 
ship back to Bristol, and start her across 
the Atlantic before the Sirius steamer of 700 
|| tons, by which a company were anxious to 
| anticipate her. At length she left Blackwall, 
March 31, 1838, having on board Mr. Brunel, 
Captain Claxton, and Mr. Guppy. 

About half-past eight an alarming fire broke 
out. The felt which covered the boilers had 
been carried up too high, and the red-lead 
which fastened it became hot. Oil gas was 
generated, which burst into a fearful flame, 














of the deck. The ship was immediately run 
ashore on a mud-bank, and all hands endea- 
voured to extinguish the fire. 

While Captain Claxton was thus at work 
below, in a stifling atmosphere of burning 
paint, directing the hose against the flames, 
something heavy fell on him from above. He 
stooped down and found it the body of a man, 
who was lying insensible with his head under 
water. He took him ‘in his arms, passed a 
rope round him, and had him hauled up. It 
was Mr. Brunel! He had fallen about eighteen 
feet, striking an iron bar, which stunned him 
as he fell. 

The fire was soon got under, the ship re- 
sumed her course, started on her Atlantic 
voyage soon after the Sirius, and reached 
New York only a day after her, Multitudes 
assembled to welcome her, boats. gathered 
round her in countless confusion, and it 
seemed as if there would be no end to the 
cheering. After this she ran regularly he- 
tween Bristol and New York till the end of 
1846, when she was sold to the West India 
Mail Steam-packet Company, and became one 
of their best vessels. 

This, which was thought such an achieve 
ment, was only the forerunner of the Great 
Britain steamship, and this again was only 
the precursor of the Great Eastern, for which 
it may undoubtedly be said that Mr. Brunel 
shortened his life. 

Alas! mine must be an unwound-up tale 
as his was, for I am already exceeding my 
limits. My hope is that my article, being 
incomplete, will the more increase the wish 
of others to read the book itself; of the con- 
tents of which it may truly be said that the 
half has not been told them. There is much, 
much to read with delight, especially includ- 
ing the last chapter,—much to fire the reader 
with admiration and emulation; in one re- 
spect it is to be hoped for his own health 
and the comfort of his family he will not imi- 
tate Mr. Brunel, in “burning the candle at 
both ends;’’ which will infallibly make it 
burn out before its time. The body will in- 
fallibly have its revenge on the cruel master 
who deprives his faithful servant of food and 
sleep ; and the strong man armed will find 
there is a stronger than he. But the penalty 
was paid for things: that were really good 
and great, that leave the world incalculably 


setting fire to the beams and the under part/| their achiever’s debtor, 
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, truth must be told, plenty of bloodthirsty con- to hills and fields and meadows sweet, to look 
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FIRST 


“ The rage of nations and the crush of states 
Move not the man who, from the world escaped, 
In still retreats and flowery solitudes, 
To Nature’s voice attends from month to month, 
And day to day, through the revolving year ; 
Admiring, sees her in ber every shape, 
Feels all her sweet emotions at his heart ; 
Takes what she liberal gives, nor thinks of more.”’ 

Thomson. 


THERE are few things in ordinary life more 
enjoyable than the rural walk, especially, I 
think, if it be chosen by the river-side. It 


| is a continual source of pleasure, that brings 
| health to cheek and heart and mind. 
' varying, the eye is perpetually refreshed ; 
| nature’s sweetly attuned music plays softly on 
' the ear, the spirit is gladdened or cheered or 
' soothed; all is so care-obliterating, as it were. 


Always 


The murmuring of the water falls smoothly, 
like the dear-loved tones of a friend’s familiar 


voice, and yet the sound is invigorating, | 
5 


perhaps because the stream itself is never- 


_wearying. It comes with such a gentle, merry, 


happy flow,— 
“Just to do good it seems to move, 
Directed by the hand of love.”’ 
Sin does not appear active here, though 
is no end of busy life, and if the 
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'led to admire and love, to wonder, and adore. 
'She is ever revealing something new,— 


“ Something to please, something to instruct,” 


enlarging our ideas, softening our affections 
towards even what would appear her most 
insignificant works, until the wildest, meanest 
weed that creeps through the tangled brush- 
wood becomes attractive, the tiniest insect no 
longer despised, trodden under foot, as perhaps 
a loathsome thing, to be crushed out of life 
and forgotten. 

Yet how few, comparatively speaking, do 
eare to open the book of Nature, or read one 
word from her enlightening pages! I see 
young people abont me, with wearied, discon- 
tented look, wasting health and vigour of body 
and mind, sitting moodily over the fire, or 
lolling in imaginary weak health on the easiest 
| of chairs, self-indulgent and indolent, martyrs 
of fashion and ennui, finding no pleasure in 
\the healthful country ramble, where the latest 
/mode is unappreciated by the birds, and bees, 
and real butterflies, that flit about the breezy 
moor or solitary river-side ; and my heart quite 
aches for these poor victims to lives devoid of 
all occupation. I am disposed to birch-rod 
them out of their listlessness, whip them off 


tention going forward amongst the hordes of upon the busy life about them, and take a 
tiny things that steal and creep about our useful lesson from the industry, perseverance, 
path. Still, our own thoughts get more und untiring energies of the insect world, so 
drawn heavenward. The knowledge “how |unceasingly labouring in the work for which 
lovely is the world,” just as God hath fashioned they have been created. Surely in contem- 
it, gradually steals upon us, we feel the force plation of these things the inquiry would arise, 
and truth that it is indeed “good;” and so |“ What is the work given me to perform ? Time 
blessed an influence does beauty, and even|is short, my lamp untrimmed, and as yet I 
the appearance of innocence have over our | have bought no oil!” 

souls, that we are ashamed to listen to the; I would fain take such with me in my 


wickedness that stirs within our hearts, a long- | “river-side rambles ;” they would find their 


ing desire to be better than we are, less of a 
blot on the fair scene around, comes rippling 
through the pebbles of the conscience, bringing 
often an energy and determination to strive 


| more earnestly for purer, holier aspirations, 


reward in the satisfaction given to the deep- 
‘stirring interest of any naturally intelligent 
or inquiring mind, and that delicious glow of 
health, that happy gladness of heart which out- 
| of-door exercise rarely fails to excite; for— 


that is calculated to lead to beneficial results. 

It is difficult to conceive any one so devoid | “ Nature never did betray 
of all feeling, or appreciation of the beautiful | The heart that loved her . . . 
objects that in Nature surround us on every | pes de she can so infurm 
side, as not to be touched by the teachings she | The mind that is within us, so impress 
offers in the study of natural history. The With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
more we inquire and explore, the more are we | With lofty thoughts . . . 
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Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all that we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


The river by whose banks we will wander 
is one of peculiar and varied beauty. Although 
offering no grandeur of scenery from any one 
particular point, still at every turn it presents 
some quiet, lovely picture of a true English 
landscape. It winds, sometimes quite silenlty, 
at others in drowsy murmurings, but oftenest 
with merry, sparkling gladness, through the 
rich lands of a noble duke, where fertile pas- 
tures, adorned by many an aged -oak, and 
crowned by one of England’s oldest castles, 
sweeps down to its very edges. Here it glides 
between sunny slopes, kissing the many 
blossoms that for very love have stolen into 
its waters, rippling and dancing along the 
pebbly bottom, then suddenly sliding over a 
fall, or “ call,” as it is here termed, making a 
noisy dash at the foot, and then again sweep- 
ing away under the old battlemented bridge 
that spans its waters with one fine lofty arch. 
The course of our pretty river is short after 
this, and steals away through country fields 
and rustic overgrown glens until it reaches 
the open sea, and is swallowed up in the 
mighty waters :— 

“ And so by many winding nooks he strays 

With willing sport to the wild ocean.” 


Many an hour have we lingered and spent 
beneath the overshadowing buttresses of the 
elegant old bridge, and watched the swarming 
life that played in and about the massive 








stonework, in the quiet edges of the water, 
free from the turbulence and foam of the} 
dashing “call.” The solitude here, however, | 
is not so unbroken or sweet as higher up the | 
flow, where the slopes are just as green and 
beautiful, and where a picturesque old abbey 
adorns the eminence. Few frequent this | 
part of the water-side, but the birds and butter- | 
flies and airy demoiselles know well its merry | 
rippling, its overhanging branches and flowery 
banks. The fishes spring and gambol in its 
waters, whilst many a beetle darts and shoots | 
beneath the spreading weeds that rest upon 
the surface. The butterflies and bees flit 
about and go, never a season but life is active 
here, ever changing, never wearying. Here 
the wagtails and dippers are to be found all 
the year through, and the flowers bloom and 
fade, giving place to richer berries, fruits, and 
nuts. Here, too, is what I call my “ primrose 
bank,” for in the early spring these lovely 
blossoms rise up with such a gush, spreading 
their luxuriant fresh leaves over autumn’s 
withered foliage, that has nourished and kept 





them warm through the biting frosts of winter, 
that the crowded clusters of delicate-tinted 
flowers fairly choke the dying herbage, extend- 
ing a fragrant pall over the uncoffined leaves 
beneath. Who does not love a primrose 
bank ? 


‘‘T wander alone, and often look 
For a primrose bank by the rippling brook.”’ 


So has sung one of our poets. 

Let us away and see if these “early har- 
bingers of spring” have yet awakened. The 
winter has been one of unusual severity, nor 
can we say it is past yet; withering blasts 
still sweep across the land, and nipping frosts 
seem lingering, cruelly ready to cut down 
the early blossom starting from its torpidity. 
Spring is tardy this year, a loiterer by the 
way, but her special messenger, the little 
snowdrop, has arrived,— 

“That early herald of the infant year,” 


bringing the sweet promise that she is close 
at hand. 

Though the snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis) 
is scarcely recognized as a true wildling, we 
may find it here in these rich pastures, huddled 
together in little knots, as though for shame 
warmth. Lovely are its straight-veined 
leaves and elegant pendent flowers, the white- 
ness of which often vies in purity with the 
lingering snow that surrounds them,— 


or 


“ Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Is nursed in whirling storms, 

And cradled in the winds.” 


The fair sweet primrose (Primula vulgaris) 
is likewise a bold little blossom, that often 
dares to expose its delicate beauty to the chill- 
ing air, and range itself side by side with “the 
hardy, modest snowdrop.” Nor does it dis- 


| appoint us in our search to-day, though it has 


come timidly forth, and only shows a scattered 
blossom here and there. 
“Welcome, pale primrose, starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of oak and ash,” 


Like Clare’s “meek shepherd” we feel— 


“ (’erjoyed to see the fluwers that truly bring 
The welcome news of sweet returning spring.” 


O beautiful primrose, how lovely is thy soft 
pale face, and upright form “so delicately 
fine”! how refreshing the rich deep green of 
thy sturdy protecting leaves ! 


“Thee, when young spring first question’d winter's 
sway, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight ; 
Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark the victory.” 
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Now as we stoop to pick the budding prim- 
roses from their nest of withered leaves and 
decaying moss, we are very likely to surprise 
a little hidden violet or two (Viola odorata) 
afraid to show its face in open light, “ nature’s 
timid child,” but forgetful that its own sweet 
perfume may betray its whereabouts. It is a 
lowly little flower, not so large as its handsomer 
but commoner brother, the dog-violet (Viola 
canina), but blooming earlier, richer in tint, 
prettily streaked and veined. We may chance 
to gather a white variety I have often found on 
these banks; then with William Whitworth 
we may exclaim,— 


‘* Here are violets, the iwiu-vuin; some 
With flowers like foam upon a summer sea, 
And azure some, that tell of constancy.” 


Flaunting about in contrast of colour are a 
few stray blossoms of the gorse, or whin 
(Ulex Europeus), still lingering on the prickly 
bush, that wears an angry, stiffened, touch- 
me-not appearance in the hoary frost, with all 
its bristles set; but bright and beautiful are 
the butterfly-shaped flowers, so gorgeously rich 
in hue, for— 


“The furze buds lavish gold,” 


and when blended with the fine deep blue of 
the violet afford a charming combination of 
colour. 

How little comparatively do we value or 
appreciate the real beauty of the furze! I sup- 
pose because so common and abundant with 
us; whilst in Sweden, Russia, and other 
northern Continental countries it is prized as 
a conservatory plant. Hence the joy of the 
great naturalist, Linneus, when he first beheld 
it overspreading a whole hill-side. We are 
told—it is an oft-repeated story—that he— 


‘* Knelt before it on the sod, 
For its beauty thanking God.” 


Perhaps in all things we have a natural ten- 
dency to prize least that which is most readily 
attained, or with which our eye is most 
familiar. Few flowers are more beautiful than 
the dandelion (Leontodon taraxacum), yet it is 
often utterly despised, considered a noxious 
weed, open war waged against it should it 
chance to show its star-like presence in what 
is termed “a well-kept lawn” or “tidy grass 
plot.” Every country child knows it well; it 
is as familiar to them as daisies or buttercups, 
yet never wins the same sympathy or affec- 
tion. Its hollow stems may be valued to link 
the rustic chain, its downy balls gathered by 
the truant schoolboy to blow and— 


“Puff amain, 





but its flowers are rarely chosen to form 
either garland or nosegay. There is not, how- 
ever, a fairer blossom than this 


“ Sunflower of the spring,” 


as Elliott terms it, whether we consider its 
gorgeous golden tints, as it stands erect, with 
glowing upturned face, gazing into the sunny 
sky, or sends forth on every passing breeze its 
feathery-winged seeds, so admirably contrived 
for the fulfilment of “the well-ordained laws of 
Jehovah.” 


LESSEE PERIWINKLE, 


Though “wintry March,” as Bryant calls it, 
has just stepped in, “and passing few,” he 
adds,— 

“‘ Are they who speak, 
Wild stormy month, in praise of thee ; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me,’’— 


this first of spring by no means finds the 
banks of our river-side flowerless. 


“The bursting buds look up 
And greet the sunlight; the violet 
Opens her azure cup 
Meekly, and countless wild flowers wake to fling 
Their earliest incense on the gales of spring.” 


Here we may pick a bit of groundsel (Senecio 


vulgaris); ared Lamium purpureum, or white 
dead-nettle (Lamiuwm album) ;— 





To conjure lost hours back again,” 


A daisy with its half-closed eye of grief,” 
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or yellow coltsfoot (Tussilago farfara), with its 
scaly stem. Those pretty goodwishers the 
little speedwells (Veronica agrestis) are begin- 
ning to open their blue eyes, whilst the little 
barren strawberry (Fragaria sterilis), with its 
delicate white blossom, creeps about, and the 
abundant green of the dog’s-mercury (Mereu- 
rialis perennis) shows itself on every side. Few 
regard thisas a flower, because its inconspicuous 
blossom is green, but its thick patches of 
leaves render it attractive and refreshing to 
the eye. 

Here we have what Hurdis describes as 
“the sky-blue periwinkle” (Vinca minor), trail- 
ing its tough stems down to the very water’s 
edge, mixed too with the pretty white variety, 
which is much less common. Bright and 
glossy are the evergreen leaves, and very 
beautiful the blossom, covering as it does great 
patches of the bank-side. It was formerly 
known under the name of “ little laurel;” of 
it we read,— 

“Thy verdant leaves and azure flowers 
Recalled to Rousseau’s mind 
The memories of bygone hours, 
And friends whose hearts were kind.” 


Such are a few of the blossoms already 
opened, but we must not gather more at 
present, so many other objects are around us 
claiming attention. 

Here, for instance, is a fine black-beetle 
leisurely crossing our path. Do not start back 
affrighted, he would harm no one; on the con- 
trary, he is a valuable friend, a most useful 
auxiliary to man, in assisting as one of nature's 
scavengers to remove all noxious substances 
from the surface of the ground. He is graced 
with many names, known to the scientific 
world as Geotrupes stercorarius, but by us as 
common dor, dumbledor, or clock, the “ sharde- 
born beetle” of Shakspere, the village boy’s 
“lousy watchman,” from the parasite with 
which this insect is so frequently infested -—a 
very significant though by no means elegant 
title. Slowly he marches along, drowsily as 
though he had been indulging, as is indeed 
correct,in a long, heavy sleep, from which he has 
just awakened, and now creeps forth to inquire 
how long the sunshine lasts, not quite sure that 
he will not go back to bed again. In spite of 
his occupation how clean and trim is his whole 
appearance !—how glossy and bright his blue- 
black coat of mail! One would almost imagine 
he was encumbered by the weight of his ex- 
pansive armour, so apparently stiff are his 
limbs, so awkward his gait; yet he is an 
active member of society, labouring unceas- 
ingly in digging deep cylindrical holes, often 


apart. In these are deposited the eggs, with 
material for the nourishment of the young 
larva. Every one recognises the dull murmur- 
ing drone of these insects as they flit about 
in the twilight, which is produced by the 
rubbing of their elytra, or wing-cases, against 
the extremity of the abdomen. The sound is 
not an unpleasant one; less. agreeable often is 
the heedless bang with which they dash against 
the face, and startle one into an exclamation. 
It is amusing to watch how artfully they simu- 
late death, as a means of self-defence, in real 
or supposed danger. We will experiment on 
this gentleman before us. Give him just a 
gentle tip with the finger, immediately he 
stretches out his limbs, and maintains a stiff, 
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HUMBLE-BEE ; RED-TAILED HUMBLE-BES, 


rigid position, perfectly motionless, until he 
fancies all cause for fear over, when he will 
kick and tumble himself on to his feet again. 
With this manceuvre these beetles are said to 
deceive the very rooks which prey upon them. 

But during all this we have roused an humble, 
or bumble bee, from her winter retreat, and 
how differently does she waken up from her 
torpidity to the lazy “watchman” that has just 
dragged his bulky form under the shelter and 
warmth of these withered leaves! With what 
noisy chidings she buzzes about, as though 
quite angry with herself for having slept so 
long. Like a fussy, busy matron as she is, 





to a depth of three feet, and several yards 


away she whizzes from spot to spot, prying 
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and peeping into every little corner and crevice 
of the bank edge, entering in for a second, and 
then starting off again, as though dissatisfied, 
to hunt for some fresh locality wherein to 
arrange her future residence. She is one of 
those female bees that, having passed the 
winter in a torpid state, issues forth in spring 
to make her nest, lay her eggs, and establish a 
new colony. Her name is Bombus terrestris. 
She is the largest of our humble-bees, and in 
very smart robes arrayed, her thick, robust 
body being encircled by bands of yellow and 
black. Like the common wasp, she constructs 
her nest underground, excavating a passage 
leading to it from the surface sufficiently large 
to allow two bees to pass, and often a foot and 
a half long. Some species, Bombus lapidaria, 
make their dwelling-places in the cavity of a 
wall, or heap of stones cast from some quarry ; 
others, as the carding bee (Bombus muscorum), 
form them on the surface of the ground, 
almost entirely of moss, and the manner in 
which this is performed, the carding of the 
moss, &c., is most interesting, the construction 
itself exceedingly pretty. These two species 
may be readily distinguished from the common 
bumble-bee, both because redder in colour and 
smaller in size. The habits and economy of 
all, however, are similar. All day, during the 
entire summer, they may be seen flitting from 
flower to flower, industriously culling the 
honey that lies in the sweet-scented blossom, 
returning to their nests each night heavily 
laden with spoil. Sometimes, however, they 
are overtaken in their homeward flight by 
evening dews or shadowing nightfall ;—- 


‘* Then to the bosom of some flower they hie, 
And like to princes in their slumbers lie ; 
Secure from rain and dropping dews and all, 
In silken beds and roomy painted hall.” 


They are said to be a jolly, good-natured lot, 
often coaxed by hive bees to part with their 
honey-bags, and then quietly flying off again, 
to renew their labours and gather a fresh 
supply. It is even whispered they are at 
times given to exceed the limits of sobriety, 
should they chance to alight on some luscious 
blossom, whose nectar is sweeter and richer 
than those around; but we will not accept the 
slander. We have ever regarded Mrs. Bombus 
as a well-conducted person, affectionate and 
tender in her maternal duties, assiduous in 
her household affairs,— 


** Late and early at employ,” 


kicking with all her insect might, but when 
released showing no vindictiveness of temper 
like the wasp. 

During all this gossip, however, we have 
been unobservant of another slumberer that 
has issued forth— 


“ That has burst from its prison, 
Bright child of the air, 
Like a spirit just risen 
From its mansion of care.”’ 


soft faint sunlight, is a delicate butterfly, an 
early comer that has braved, under the shelter 


wintry winds. 


“‘ Why, lovely insect, dost thou stand, 
And wave thy quivering wing, 
As half afraid thou wert aloft 
On fields of air to spring ?”’ 


It has doubtless but recently emerged from 
its chrysalid state, and is still weak and feeble, 
easy to be captured, actually alighting on the 
outstretched finger, as though claiming sym- 
pathy and protection, fearing no danger. How 
beautiful it is! how dainty in its footing, flut- 
tering a little, then closing its upraised wings, 
and resting as it were with all the quiet pride 
and dignity of a princess! It is a Small Tor- 


our commonest and prettiest day-flying Lepi- 
doptera. There are two broods in the year, 
the first usually appearing at the latter end of 
August, the second in the early spring. The 
caterpillar is to be found in June and the be- 
ginning of August. It is bristly and blackish, 
with four yellowish lines, and lives in com- 
panies on the nettle. The eggs are never 
found on any plant but the nettle. The ma- 
tured insect is rarely more than two inches in 


ing. The general tone is a deep orange-red, 
varied by lighter yellow tints, deep black 
stains, and delicate white markings; the in- 
dented margins of both wings beautifully bor- 
dered by a row of dark blue crescents, the 
whole forming such an exquisite combination 
of colour as I think the Creator himself only 
could conceive. As perfect in form also and 
elegance of shape is this beautiful little crea- 
ture, and equally perfect in its grace and ease 
of movement, as it floats, and curves, and plays 
in the sunny air, sweeping with sudden dart 
away, and then shooting back again, to poise 
on the selfsame flower, to rest and burnish its 


ever ready to help a friend, and even when| tired wings, or drink of the nectar of the sweet 


meddled with or detained making little use of| blossom. Many a fair flower does it rifle, but | 
On such occasions she exhibits |disorders none, leaves neither ruffled beauty 


her sting. 





great indignation and anger, buzzing andjnor footprint to betray the theft. 


It is a 





Here on this sprig of nettle, trembling in the | 


of some dark recess, the keen, sharp breath of | 


toiseshell butterfly (Vanessa wrtice), one of | 

















expanse of wing, and extremely rich in colour- 
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lovely insect, that, like “dainty Ariel,” might 
sing,— 
‘‘ Where the bee sucks, there lurk I, 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie.”’ 


John Clare tells us he— 


“ Almost fancies that such happy things, 

With coloured hoods and richly burnished wings, 
Are fairy folk in splendid masquerade, 
Disguised as if of mortal folk afraid.” 

We are all apt to imagine a butterfly’s life 
must be a happy one, it looks so gay, and 
bright, and joyous, basking in the sunshine or 
flitting from flower.to flower. Yet brief and 
short is its little day, often to be counted by 
the hour. It is sent a mission to perform, 
simply to perpetuate its kind, to secure its 
eggs beneath the nettle-leaves, and then resign 
its gentle life. 


able. It feeds principally on fish, frogs, &., 
and standing in the water motionless patiently 
awaits the approach of prey, on which it darts 
with its pointed, dagger-like beak, and stroke 
quick as lightning, always aiming its first blow 
at the eye of the victim. 

Bishop Mant has well described him :— 


“On legs that scorn the circling tide, 








And lift on high his unwashed side, 

His crested head right forward bent, 
With well-poised bill, and eyes intent, 
Like patient angler on the strand, 

Behold the watchful heron stand ! 

All ready, like the lightning’s glance, 

To strike, if heedless fish advance, 

Or slimy reptile cross his way, 

And gorge him with the struggling prey.” 


It is only during the winter months, however, 
that the heron lives a life of solitude. When 





‘ Fair child of light,” 


|| we will not detain thee or shorten thy reign of | 


gladness ;— } 
“Go while the glowing sun is bright, 
And take at large thy rapturous flight.” | 

Now I have frequently chanced to see a| 
heron (Ardea cinerea) at this more solitary | 
part of the river, and lo! yonder he stands on | 
the opposite side, very stiff, patient, and alto- | 
gether motionless, close by the water’s edge, | 
and under the shadow of that overhanging ash. | 
He looks in a sulky, meditative mood, with his 
head drawn down to his shoulders, his bill 
resting on his chest. We have opportunity 
for examining him thoroughly. 

He will measure upwards of three feet high; 
his general colour is a bluish-grey above and | 
white beneath. His bill is yellow, his legs a| 
dismal greenish tint, his head adorned by a | 
long flowing crest of black feathers, which dis- | 
tinguish him from the female bird that lacks | 
this decoration, and whose plumage is more of } 
a uniform grey. Long, lank, awkward in shape, | 
inconspicuous in colour, unattractive so far as 
regards the beauty of his appearance, as he 
stands there ankle deep in the water, this still, 
melancholy-looking bird assumes quite a ma- 
jesty in flight, stretching out his great wings, 
which are so enormous as to seem almost dis- 
proportionately large, rising in the air with 
such wonderful rapidity, and soaring to such a 
height that he is lost to the eye, though the 
harsh cry he utters when on the wing may be 
distinctly heard. Virgil tells us,— 

** When watchful herons leave their watery stand, 

And mounting upwards with erected flight 
Gain on the skies, and soar above the sight,” 


they foretell or predict a coming storm. It is 
said that the appetite of the heron is insati- 








the spring appears he becomes quite a sociable 
bird, seeking the society of friends, and joining 
the gathering of his kind in some accustomed 


wood or clump of trees, thus resembling the 


habits of the rooks that each year congregate 
in the old rookery. There, on the topmost of 
branches, he helps to build his nest, a rough- 
looking affair, composed of twigs and sticks, 
and a scattered lining of wool. The eggs are 
a delicate green in colour, and usually about 
four in number. 
The hen has rather an awkward appearance 
as she sits on her nest ;— 
‘“ Here on the spare twigs nestling down 
Hangs dangling from the peopled bough 
Her dull green length of leg.” 


In former days herons were considered royal 
game, and protected as such by the laws of 
England. 

We must now, however, leave our heron 
angler to his meditations, and cross this little 
wooden bridge, for the days are short still, the 
air chilly in the declining light, and it is time 


| we were bending our steps homeward. 


Ah! we have startled a beautiful kingfisher, 
one of the most lovely of our British birds, but 
by no means common in these parts. There 
it goes! its brilliant plumage glancing through 
the pendent branches of the overhanging trees, 
the rich tints varying with every movement as 
caught by each angle of light. 

Some of our poets have described it as re- 
sembling “a living emerald,” others compare 
it to “a flashing meteor,” so dazzling and 
bright are its colours as it darts along in the 
full sunshine. f 

As the wings of the heron seem dispropor- 
tionately large to the size of the bird, so the 
head and beak of the kingfisher appear far too 
big for the body, which is not much larger, 
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than that of a common sparrow. In beauty of 
plumage, however, it differs greatly from the 
little vulgar familiar friend that haunts our 
dusty lanes or crowded towns, dressed, in his 
sombre, dingy garb of russet brown. 

The coat of the common kingfisher (Alcedo 
ispida), like Joseph’s of old, is one of many 
colours, though the “golden sheen” of his 
feathers is principally confined to the head and 
wings. The body of the bird is principally a 


a rich black-green, and the tail a full deep blue. 
The resplendent head and neck are green, 
mottled with beautiful azure spots and band of 
splendid ultramarine. The feet are reddish, 
the heron-like bill black and yellow. The 
rounded wings are short, so is the soft tail. 


overhangs the stream, and there watch the 
small fish upon which it lives, and which it 
takes by a sudden plunge into the water. If 
the quick eye catches an innocent little victim | 
any distance beyond, it rises rapidly in the air 
some fifteen or twenty feet, poises itself above 
its prey, and then darts down with unerring | 
aim, returning to its resting-place to crush 
and prepare the dainty meal by beating it 
against the branch or stone before gulping it 
head foremost down. It is a shy, solitary bird, | 
somewhat pugnacious. The cry which it often 
utters when on the wing is peculiar, wild, short 
and shrill; its flight straight. It lives in pairs 
in some burrow or hole which takes an upward 
direction, and is close by the water’s edge, 
usually apart from the rest of the species :— 


SOME PASSAGES OF THE FRAN 
Second SERIES. 


“Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had | 
lowered, 


dark chestnut tint, with the under parts some- | 
what paler. The quill feathers of the wing are | 


| of the war. 


“ Lurking by the tranquil brim 
Of pool or wood-embowered stream, 
Within the pierced and hollowed side, 
The kingfishers retiring hide 
Their heads’ and wings’ resplendent sheen 
Of turkis blue and emerald green.” 


Here the nest is constructed, when but few 


gorged bones of the fishes upon which the 
birds have fed, bedded together with the soil 
around. On this mould the eggs are laid, 
generally about half a dozen, which are of a 
transparent white tint. The young birds are 
said to be extremely noisy and voracious. Up 
| to a certain age they are well supplied by the 
| parents with fishes and aquatic insects, but 
after they are able to leave the nest, little food 





: ; jis brought to them—they are expected literally 
It loves to sit on some sheltering branch that «4, § 


sh for themselves.” In olden times a 
great deal of superstition was attached to the 
kingfisher, the haleyon of the ancients. It was 
supposed that so long as the female sat on her 
eggs she was under the especial protection of 
the god of storms, and therefore no tempes- 
tuous weather would be permitted to disturb 
herself or her young. 


“ As firm as a rock, and as calm as a flood, 
Where the peace-loving haleyon deposits her brood.” 


Hence we have the term “halcyon days,” 
when mariners felt secure to undertake their 
voyages. 

Let us hope that many such days may occur 
to us for each month’s healthful wanderings in 
the pure fresh air of heaven, and that all may 
enjoy “river-side rambles.” LEIGH PAGE. 


CO-PRUSSIAN WAR IN 1870-71. 
(TuirD PAPER.) 


Wits our last paper we closed the first act 
Sedan had surrendered, and the 


materials are used, often none beyond the dis- | 





And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky, | French Emperor was a captive, Let us 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, | hasten on to the capittlation of the sore- 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. beset old fortresses of Strasburg and Metz, 
| upon which now all eyes were centred; for 
/no one as yet believed in the actual siege of 
Paris. A dozen or half-dozen weeks or days 
| make a wondrous difference in the world’s 
| aspect now. By an inverse rule of proportion, 
=f just as railway speed diminishes a hundred 


* * * * * 
Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track ; 
*T was autumn, and sunshine arose on the way, 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 








* * . . 
My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er, d , oa. 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart ; | reanetags _ oy nae oa amieing side of 
‘Stay, stay with us! rest! thou art weary and | events make a month appear like years. | 
at” | On September the 29th the news was pub- 
And fain was the war-broke 1 soldier to stay ; | lished in London that Strasburg had bowed 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of abun, | to her fate, and followed the example of Toul. 
And the yoice in my dreaming ear melted away.” | General Ulrich, having found himself reduced | 


T. Camppent. | to the last extremities, had given up himself | 
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and his garrison as prisoners of war. Stras- 
burg had surrendered—thai fine old town, a 
fortress which, 180 years back, Louis the 
Fourteenth had seized from Germany, and 
whose fair and beautiful cathedral had, from 
the time of the Reformation until that date, 
been dedicated to Protestant worship, and 
now perchance may be again. But, ere she 
surrendered, poor Strasburg had had to suffer 
sorely during the short, sharp siege, and her 
stern commandant shed bitter tears over the 
inevitable finale. _ At first the world would 
scarcely believe in the bombardment ; it was 
sure that General Ulrich would either contrive 
to fight his way out, or that he would capitulate 
before it came to that. However, General 
Ulrich intended neither the one nor the other. 
On the 9th he wrote the following despatch :— 
“The state of affairs is worse. The bombard- 
ment continues without cessation. The artil- 
lery fire is deafening. I shall hold out to the 
last. How could I cross the Rhine without a 
bridge, and without a boat ? ” (The bridge had 
already been blown up, and he had no boats at 
command.) ‘ Abandon this impracticable idea. 
A brave sortie was made this morning, but it 
cost us much, and was without result, beyond 
the respect for us which it enforces on the 
enemy.’ How gladly, so ran a private letter 
to ourselves, would most of the inhabitants 
have capitulated! but “General Ulrich is a 
very rigid soldier.’ A traveller passing 
through Kehl at the time wrote, “A tre- 
mendous thunderstorm raged as we neared 
the junction, and it was difficult to distinguish 
heayen’s artillery from the growling of the 
cannon. Dense columns of smoke rose from 
somewhere in the citadel. The soldiers thought 
it must be the explosion of a powder magazine. 
We heard also that an immense stack of fire- 
wood was burning furiously. And now, as 
the light faded, the cannonade became heavier. 
Lightning flashes from the north battery, and 
in a few seconds comes a heavy boom. You 
hear the rush of the shell through the air, 
and when you have had time to count about 
thirty, you hear it explode in Strasburg. If 
the Germans mean to have Strasburg, they 
must day and night fire at its fortifications, 
and the shells, many of them, that are fired 
against the walls, go crash into the houses 
of peaceful citizens, or burst in the streets. 
Even if the people take refuge in the cellars, 
the shells often set fire to the houses, and 
the unfortunate inhabitants only escape one 
dreadful death to meet with another. <A 
German gentleman with his three little child- 
ren was shut up in Strasburg, and the com- 
mandant would not give him a pass to go out, 
as he was capable of bearing arms, and might | 
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bear them against France. Matters stood 
thus when a bomb fell in the street where 
he had his family, and killed and wounded 
eight women. He now determined at all 
hazards to get his family through the lines, 
and by the assistance of a French officer 
happily succeeded. 

“Tt is seven o'clock, and battery answers 
battery across the Rhine, and the roar is un- 
intermittent. From all sides leap the tongues of 
flame, and the rush as of a steam engine 
through the air tells that each one propels a 
messenger of death. Now there is a terrific 
vomiting forth of flame, with a deafening, 
sharp report, and up rises, apparently right 
up to the stars which are looking so quietly 
down upon it all, a flaming something which 
looks like a rocket, and which, forming a vast 
ellipse, drops down into the devoted city, or— 
God grant! into the citadel, and explodes with 
a dull thud. It is abomb; the mortar battery 
is getting to work. And now shell follows 
shell in rapid succession, bomb follows bomb, 
and all the other batteries are at work. I 
sometimes fancy I hear a bell in Strasburg, 
and even shouts and cries, but it is too indis- 
tinct to be sure. So the night wears on, a 





perfect feu d’enfer pouring into the devoted | 


place. The fire in the citadel blazes up, and 
towards midnight is very bright. Through 
all the cannonade there stands the minster 
in all its ideal beauty, and seems to look down 
upon the passionate strife of men with the 
serenity and calmness of the moon. I hear 
that it is very little injured. . . One gets 
used to everything, even a cannonade, and I 
laid me down on the floor and tried to sleep. 
It is morning, the cannon still thunders, but 
the lightning tongues are no longer visible as 
at night, and you cannot track even the course 
of the bombs.” 

This state of things continued day by day, 
and each day some sad casualty occurred 
among the inhabitants in the streets, or in 
their houses. One lady, who with her hus- 
band and household had been forced to take 
refuge in a cellar, lived there together with a 
crowd of fugitives for a month on bread and 
wine, and when small-pox broke out among 
the little band of sufferers, she remained brave 
and helpful, and nursed the patients through 
it. Another matron had on her hands a deaf 
husband,—so deaf that he scarcely even heard 
the incessant roaring of the artillery; an old 
mother-in-law of eighty-four, whom, by her 
patient tending and soothing she kept even 
* tolerably cheerful ” the whole time; and four 
little children, whose beds she had nightly to 
move from corner to corner, as the direction of 
the fusillade changed. On one occasion a frag- 
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ment of a bomb, which must in its direct course 
have struck one at least of the little sleepers, 
'| was found in the morning upon the pavement 
close to the house wall; it had jarred against a 
projecting brick, and instead of passing through 
the wall had fallen there. A watchman was 
employed to sit in the hall every night for six 
weeks, to give warning in case of fire or other 
alarm, he being paid five francs a night, with 
| bread and wine at pleasure. The poor lady 
herself never slept in a bed the whole time, 
but sat ready dressed in an arm-chair, to snatch 
what repose she could, or be roused in case of 
emergency. She was still well, we heard, at 
the close of the siege. What cannot a watch- 
ful mother-heart endure for its loved ones! 
Their dwelling remained unscathed to the end 
of the siege, but strangely enough the house 
An aged doctor 
who had been pressed into the service of the 
town watch, and was out every night on his 
riskful duty, in the day continued to visit his 
patients amid hailstorms of shells and falling 
roof-slates. He and his good old wife had 


|| a dozen Prussians, among whom were some 
| Dantzigers, quartered on them when at last 
|| the end came, and the town capitulated; and 
then, and not till then, did the anxious old 
couple learn that the far-away relations in 
Dantzig (from whom we have these particulars) 


were safe; that no French fleet had invaded 
that port, and that it had not been attacked 
in any way, as the French newspapers had 
said. 

The surrender of Strasburg gave to the 
Germans as prisoners 400 officers and 17,150 
men. Immediately after the display of a white 
flag from the citadel and cathedral tower the 
German regiments entered to take possession. 
In their rear crowded back many Strasburgers 
who had fled the dangers and trials of the 
siege, and were now anxious to return to 
their homes. Alas! many were unable to 
recognize so much as the foundations of their 
former dwellings. The streets were everywhere 
filled with mattresses and bags of straw, just 
removed from the windows. Some were piled 
with ruins, heaps of bricks and mortar, Alas 
for the poor! who in many cases had lost 
house, home, breadwinner, and all! Two large 
faubourgs were in ruins, and many deaths had 
occurred daily during the last weeks of the 
bombardment among the civil population. 
The public buildings that have been destroyed 
may be restored, but what are these poor 
houseless miserables to do? and winter already 
at hand. And then the library, the glorious, 
world-celebrated library—not the building, but 
the books themselves we mean—entirely de- 
stroyed, nothing left but a few burnt and 





blackened tinder-like leaves here and there! 
Treasures of antiquity and science that never 
can be replaced are lost to the world for 
ever. The picture gallery too has been wholly 
destroyed, as well as the museum. Such 
destruction belongs to the “chances of war.” 
Alas for the “year of grace’’ 1870! it may 
well be called Annus Lachrymabilis. 

As for the beautiful old minster, for whose 
fate all Europe, and America too, was in 
anxiety, it seems to have been spared much 
of the injury that was dreaded. The be- | 
siegers themselves sought to spare it in fact, | 
and when it was struck, it was by stray | 
balls and fragments of bombs. And thus 
while whole streets and quarters lay in ruins, 
the houses heaps of rubbish, the tall cathe- 
dral spire still towered above them, pointing 
heavenward to another home, whose glories 
will not fade, and where sorrow cannot enter. 
To the general gaze it would seem almost 
unscathed, but on closer inspection it will be 
found to have been struck in more than one 
place, and that the surmounting cross leans 
somewhat to one side. The outer roof of the 
nave is burnt, and the windows are here and 
there pierced with shot; but the interior re- 
mains almost untouched, quite as much to 
the satisfaction of the Germans as of others. 
The curious old astronomical clock, too, has 
happily escaped unharmed. It stands at the 
end of one of the long cathedral aisles, occu- 
pying a large space, such as an organ front 
does. It was constructed in 1352, but the in- 
genious maker's name isnot known, although cu- 
riously enough a quaint-looking wooden figure 
perched aloft in a side gallery is supposed to re- 
present him. It leans forward, looking down 
upon the clock as if to watch its working. 

And what works they are to watch! One 
never tires of standing when the hours strike 
to see the many movements. These are most 
noteworthy when the hands point to noon. 
The quarter chimes are struck by figures re- 
presenting the four ages of man, which move 
in a circle round askeleton mower. The hour- 
bell is struck by a genius—a figure of an 
angel at the same moment turning an hour- 
glass, through the narrow neck of which the 
sand is kept perpetually running year after 
year. Every day at noon a procession of the 
twelve apostles takes place around a figure 
of the Saviour. Every one in passing in- 
clines towards the central figure, which when 
the circuit has been made, extends its hands 
as in the act of blessing, During the pro- 
cession a cock flaps his wings, opens his beak, 
and crows three times. The clock shows the 
month and the day of the month, the sign of 
the zodiac, the dominical letter, the sidereal 
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time, the Copernican planetary system, and 


| the precession of the equinoxes ; its mechanism 














being so perfectly elaborated that it marks the 
29th day of February in every leap year. 

Strasburg capitulated on September the 
27th, late in the afternoon. The formal entry 
of the victors was made on the following day, 
when a solemn religious service was held in 
the Protestant church of St. Thomas. The 
clergy received General Werder, the com- 
mander of the Prussian forces, at the entrance, 
and assured him of the devotion to Germany 
of an immense majority of Strasburgers. He, 
in return, promised the town immunity from 
requisitions, and guaranteed good order on the 
part of the troops. 

On the Sunday following the capitulation 
this same church found assembled within it 
the Protestant regiments from Pomerania, 
Silesia, and Magdeburg; and while beneath 
the massive western tower there still lay 
many beds of the wounded or houseless of the 
district, the soft, sweet, hopeful strains of the 
chorale, “ Jesus meine Zuversicht,’’ swelled out 
from the grand Silbermann organ, and were 
taken up by the choir of manly voices, to be 
echoed back from the vaulted roof of the noble, 
five-aisled church. A heart-stirring extempore 
discourse from one of the army chaplains 
followed, dwelling on the lessons to be drawn 
from the sorrows and miseries of the war, 
which would spare not the choicest nor the 
rarest, costliest treasures of human care and 
love. The heads bowed low; probably many 
thoughts had flown to comrades, the best 
and bravest, snatched from their side, and 
lost to the yearning hearts far off; and then 
perhaps those sunburnt warriors reflected with 
moistened eyes that their turn might soon 
come, and their dear ones too be left to look 
for their longed-for return in vain; for the 
German soldiers are husbands, fathers, men 
called from the bosom of their families, from 
the midst of their peaceful home occupations, 
to the hard, cruel fate of war; and tender 
memories of the loved home life, and the 
gentle faces of wife and little ones about the 
hearths, come quickly, if the chord be touched 
with ever so light a breath. 

On one occasion when a chaplain had alluded, 
in illustration of his text, to the “friends at 
home longing for tidings from the front, yet half 
afraid to hear them lest they should learn that 
some loved one had fallen in the battle,” many 
were the heads, we are told, that bent down on 
manly chests, and many the gallant soldier 
who held his hand before his eyes to hide the 
starting tear. And when the service was over 
the chaplain’s words were found to have 
stimulated an eager spirit of correspondence. 








| wrote to the 


Round each feldwebel there was quite a little 
crowd eager to obtain the “ Correspondenz 
Karte” on which the troops mostly write 
their brief epistles; and the post corporal had 
enough to do to carry the great collecting bag 
with which he went round, over to the nearest 
Feld Post. A little after the service there was 
a knock at the paymaster’s door, and there 
entered a great fellow from Dantzig, who sheep- 
ishly asked to be accommodated with paper 
money for his bullion. How much do you 
think he had? Why, counting pfennings and a 
queer collection of kreutzers, he could make 
up just one thaler, and this large remittance 
the big, honest, manly fellow wished to send 
to the Frau away on the shore of the Baltic. 
It was only three shillings, but it was the last 
stiver the man had, and he would have to go 
without his glass of beer till next pay-day. 

For days after the capitulation numbers of 
the poor homeless, burnt-out Strasburgers 
were to be seen squatted in gipsy encamp- 
ments about the town, in the strangest situa- 
tions, under the bridges, inside the churches, 
and about the market halles. In all, 400 
houses had been destroyed by shell and fire, 
and 8,000 people rendered roofless, while 1,700 
civilians were either killed or wounded, many 
of them women and children who had been 
struck in the streets or in their beds by the 
terrible grenades. 

The sufferers were called upon officially to 
state their losses to the German authorities, 
and subscriptions were opened for their relief. 
The King of Prussia at once sent 5,000 thalers, 
the King of Bavaria gave 1,000 thalers, and 
the Berlin Town Council 20,000 thalers. This 
generosity towards the captured city was exer- 
cised in consideration of its being looked upon 
as a future part of Germany. Opinions are 
many and diverse as to whether or no Alsace 
will willingly resign herself to that condition. 
Certainly Alsace once was German, and many 
Alsatians carry in them strong evidences of 
German extraction and German leanings. It 
is said that the poorer population, being chiefly 
Roman Catholic, are opposed to the annexation ; 


| but that the better class, who are Protestants, 


do not object to come under German rule. It 
is a peculiar fact that all the inhabitants of 
Strasburg pray in German; and certainly not 
a third of them speak French, although French 
is the juridical language. Thus two hundred 
years of French occupation have not sufficed 
to Gallicize the population apparently. 
Doubtless on the French side of the ques- 
tion some powerful arguments might also 
be brought forward. Decidedly they existed 
in the mind of a certain Alsatian lady who 
Union LIberale at Tours, 
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signing herself only C. M., but announcing 
that she was ready to undertake the com- 
mand of 50,000 Amazons — strong-minded, 
able-bodied individuals like herself pre- 
sumably, since they could “already handle 
a chassepot,”’ and boasted the motto “ Never 
retreat.” 

Meanwhile another Frenchwoman was ad- 
dressing a German paper, calling upon “20,000 
of her sisters in Germany to come over at once 
to Paris, when with 20,000 Frenchwomen they 
would throw themselves between the contend- 
ing armies.” The latter would seem the more 
sensible proposition of the two—the feeling 
that inspired it at least was more feminine, 
and more merciful than that of a scientific 


had held out until he had a breach in his walls 
sixty feet wide, and a prospect of starvation 
near at hand. Even the French themselves, 
who were already vowing and swearing, “ Not 
an inch of our territory, not a stone of our 
fortresses shall the enemy have,” and who were 
too apt to regard every submission as treason 
to tke country, were satisfied that he had done 
his utmost. In testimony of their approval a 
silver fac-simile was awarded him of the statue 





of Strasburg on the Place de la Concorde at 
Paris, which statue had been, during all the 
| weeks of the much-lauded holding out, almost 
,buried in garlands and flowers presented by 


countryman who appealed for 100,000 francs | enthusiastic devotees. 


in order to enable him to make a machine 


Happy was it for both parties that the capi- 


capable of “destroying the whole Prussian | tulation occurred when it did, for had the gar- 
army!’’ The brain of poor France has been | rison held out, the last dread ordeal of an 
turned since July, and these were but some of | assault would have been tried, and the storm- 


its vagaries. 

While treating of Strasburg we must not 
omit to mention the venerable old archbishop, 
Monseigneur Koess, who himself went out with 
the white flag of a parlementaire to entreat 


ren to leave the town. He died before the 
surrender, and the boom of the besiegers’ 
cannon tolled his funeral knell, but his request 
was in so far accorded that from that date the 
gates of the town were opened for half an hour 
every other day, and permission granted to 
500 souls to leave on each occasion. ‘ We 
passed thirty days in a cellar,’ wrote one who 
had thus got out, “subsisting on horseflesh, 
biscaits, and wine. There remain 5,000 
horses to eat, and of biscuits and bread there 
is at present no lack, but three weeks more 
will produce starvation.” 

Towards the latter part of the siege the 
large stores of paté de foie gras, laid up for ex- 
portation, were called into request for daily 
consumption. Any one who is acquainted with 
the rich, piquant delicacy will agree with us 
that it must have been almost as tantalizing 
as. nibbling rout cakes and ratafias to appease 
one’s hunger. 

A very favourable impression was produced 
on the townspeople by the Prussian regiments 
who occupied Strasburg after the surrender. 
One lady said of them, “ Méme qu’ils soient 
nos ennemis, ils sont des hommes trés-convena- 
bles; tout ce qu'il y a de plus comme il faut.” 
Some of these very men were quartered in her 
| house. Were our English homes so occupied 


the occupants must needs be very patterns of 
_ excellence, we think, before we should grant 
| them such a character. 

The Prussians in their turn gave all due 


jing of the place would have cost many lives. 
| A good idea of the difficulties surmounted by 
the besiegers may be gathered from the opera- 
; tions that immediately preceded and no doubt | 
| forced on the surrender. 
General Werder to allow the women and child- | 


The two lunettes 
most recently taken were small detached foris, 
lying several hundred feet in advance of the 
main rampart, surrounded by wide inunda- 
tions. After being battered with the heaviest 
guns for a fortnight, mines were ultimately 
sunk under the water up to these islet strong- 
holds. Their explosion destroyed a portion of 
the walls, thereby rendering them accessible 
to attack from without. This having been 
effected, a way had to be made across the 
water. In the case of one lunette, which was 
protected on one side by only a broad ditch, a 
dyke was improvised of stones, sandbags, 
fascines, &. The French having evacuated 
the place beforehand, this labour, which other- 
wise might have been very protracted, was 


credit and praise to General Ulrich for his | 
brave and steadfast defence of the place. He | 








completed without great delay; but the other | 
lunetie, which had a sheet of water in front | 


180 feet wide, and a still larger one in its rear, 
gave more trouble. Under cover of night a 
bridge had to be made. A string of beer- 
barrels, overlaid with boards, was inserted be- 
tween what may he called the mainland and 
the fortified isle. Though the enemy had also 
cleared out of this lunette, finding it too hot to 
hold, yet the greatest caution was required in 
constructing this makeshift bridge. The 
slightest sound would have attracted the at- 
tention cf the sentinels on the rampart to the 
rear, and caused them to open fire. But 
everything had been so well prepared in ad- 
vance, and so noiselessly carried out, that not 


a shot was fired on the French side until the 





first hundred men had got over the bridge, 
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and with spades and axes were making them-|eve of the coming conflict. He must have 
selves at home in the dilapidated shell of the| seen good reason ‘for doing so, for with what 
deserted fort. But the next hundred men! cool indifference he regarded the fate of the 
crossed under a raking fire, for their design | town, if he could but have held the fortress 
had been perceived, and as the shot began now | | entrusted to his keeping, appears from the 
to pour into the lunette, the greatest despatch | fact that when the Germans, by way of accele- 
had to be used in throwing up the breastwork | rating the delivery of the place, had deter- 


which eventually sheltered these bold workers. | mined upon firing into the inhabited portion of | 


From these two lunettes a narrow dam ran /|the town for thirty-six hours, and twice notified 
across the intermediate lake up to the bastions | the coming bombardment to the commandant, 
of the main rampart. Along this dam and up | that the citizens might retreat with their valu- 
the breach made by a previous bombardment, ables into the cellars or other places of secu- 
would have lain the way of the assaulting party | rity, the General, fearing lest the latter might 
had it come to a storm, and great would have | press him to surrender, kept the notice en- 
been the horrors of the passage, with fire | tirely to himself, and allowe? 'he !1 
above and water below. It is well that the|to be taken by surprise. He considered he 
sacrifice was not needed. | was fulfilling a stern duty, but we may imagine 





General Ulrich hoisted the white flag on the | 


| the scene that ensued in the terrified city. 
B. B. 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL AND ITS CELEBRITIES. 


BY EDWARD WHATELY, 


M.A., CHANCELLOR, 


Part II. 


JonaTHaN Swirt was born 30th November, 
1667, in Hoey’s Court, Dublin. It is not 
many years since the house of his birth was 
still in existence, but now it stands no longer, 
which is much to be regretted 

The first event of Swift’s life is worth 
recording, because it affords a remarkable in- 
stance of the affection entertained towards him 
by his nurse. Being obliged to attend a dying 
relative at Whitehaven she took her infant 
charge with her, unknown to his mother, who 
was afterwards obliged to acquiesce in the 
arrangement, as the child was not strong 
enough to undergo a second voyage. He 
stayed in England about three years, during 
which time his nurse taught him to read, in 
which art he made so much progress that at 
five years old he was able to read any chapter 
in the Bible. Before attaining his sixth year 
he was removed from England, and sent to 
the school at Kilkenny, where he remained eight 
years, and was afterwards admitted as a pen- 
sioner in the University of Dublin. He does 
not appear to have taken kindly to the course 
of studies there prescribed, of which Aristotle 
and his commentator occupied a large, perhaps 
too large a share. Subsequently they were 
almost entirely discarded. History and poetry 
were the subjects to which Swift at that time 
devoted himself. For this neglect of the 
regular studies of the university his degree 
was stopped for a time, and was afterwards 
granted only “speciali gratia,” as it was 
worded in academical language, a term the 





discredit to the person to whom it was applied. 


a souring effect on the mind of Swift, for, on 
taking his bachelor’s degree, he entirely altered 
his habits, which had previously been steady 
and regular, and became utterly negligent of 
college discipline. 

In 1688 he left the university and went to 
England, and became a sort of humble depend- 
ent of Sir W. Temple, whose wife was related 
to his mother. Sir William seems to have 
treated him with kindness, and to have enter- 
tained a high opinion of his talents; but it 
cannot be doubted that the position which he 
held in his house must have exposed a spirit 
like Swift’s to some mortification. Neverthe- 
less, Sir William’s appreciation of his practical 
powers was sufficiently proved by his deputing 
him to explain the true nature of a bill, to the 
passing of which his Majesty was averse. The 
mission was, however, unsuccessful. 

Shortly before this Swift was admitted ad 
eundem at Oxford, and having been éntered 
at Hart’s Hall obtained the degree of Master 
of Arts. Some time after this Swift left Sir 
W. Temple, thinking that he neglected to 
provide for him, from the selfish wish of re- 
taining him near his person. He had, however, 
coldly offered him a place in the Rolls’ Court, 
worth £150 per annum; upon which Swift, 
who had scruples at entering the Church 








habitants 


signification of which has been overlooked by | 
his biographers, but which, whatever its precise | 
meaning was, appears to have implied some | 


It would seem as if this disgrace had produced 
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| Park that Swift first made the acquaintance of 


| at obscure alehouses in company with publi- 
| cans, &c., and disguised himself in order to 
| appear of the same rank with his company. 
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merely as a means of obtaining his living, 
took the opportunity of going to Ireland to 
receive ordination. They parted in coolness, 
but on Swift’s subsequent submission he 
obtained from his patron a document certifying 
his good conduct, and also, by Sir William’s 
influence, was appointed Prebend of Thiboot, in 
the diocese of Connor, which was worth about 
£100. In 1698, shortly after his residence in 
this cure, he was recalled to Moore Park, 
where he continued to reside with his patron 
till the death of the latter, which took place in 
January, 1698. It seems rather strange, but 
it is what we occasionally see in the world, 
that a man should thus strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. But this is only one among 
several other instances which show the incon- 
sistencies of Swift’s character. To object to 
entering orders as a means of gaining his live- 
lihood, if he felt an inclination for the profes- 
sion, and believed himself prepared for it in 
heart and head, was a needless scruple; but, 
on the other hand, to leave his cure, and to 
live for three years with his patron in England, 
was indeed a dereliction of duty, at which he 
ought to have felt scruples. 

It was during his second residence at Moore 


the celebrated Stella (whose real name was 
Esther Johnson), a person of great merits and 
accomplishments, with whom he formed a last- 
ing attachment. That part of his history 
which is connected with this lady is well 
known; but his conduct towards her has been 
generally considered as a stain on his character. 
Some of his later biographers have endea- 
voured either to cry up or soften down those 
accounts which have been generally believed 
as facts of his treatment of her and another 
young lady named Miss Vanomrigh, whose 
affections he afterwards gained (some say un- 
intentionally), but, though their attempts on | 
this point are some of them ingenious, I fear 
that their success is somewhat doubtful. A 
great mystery seems to hang over this part of | 
Swift’s life and conduct, which I shall not} 
attempt to clear up. 

It was during his residence at Moore Park 
that Swift laid the foundation of his future 


Thiboot, and after one or two disappointments 
was at last promoted to the rectory of Agher 
and vicarages of Laracor and Strathbegan, in the 
diocese of Meath,to which was afterwards added 
the prebend of Denelavin in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, in the year 1707. By this time Swift 
began to be known in the political and literary 
world. He had made the acquaintance of 
Congreve, Pope, Addison, and Steele, and had 
obtained influence with some of the great 
political leaders. Of his political career, his 
friendship with Harley and Bolingbroke, &c., 
I will say nothing, for indeed my limits will 


Swift’s life, and a superficial one would be 
worse than none. I will therefore pass on to 
his election to the deanery of St. Patrick’s. 
This took place in 1713. 

The history of his appointment was as fol- 
lows. After long waiting for preferment, and 
perceiving that he had secret enemies who 
prevented it, Swift at last resolved (or pro- 
fessed to resolve) on retiring from the service 
of the ministry. This roused up some of his 
friends to make a final effort in his favour. 
Through the interest of the Duke of Ormond 
and the Earl of Oxford, Dr. Sterne was re- 
moved from the deanery of St. Patrick to the 
bishopric of Dromore, and in June, 1713, 
Swift was installed in his place. But, as often 
happens to men who have attained to any piece 
of good fortune, there were difficulties to con- 
tend with on the threshold. The benefice was 
not a clear one; instead of (as is generally the 
case now-a-days) having merely to receive 
money under the head of dilapidations, Swift 
was obliged to pay for the deanery house 
£800, and for the firstfruits £150. He ap- 
plied for but could not obtain a grant of the 
money. 

After his appointment to the deanery, Swift 
did not go into residence till about February, 
1715, for a more congenial sphere of action 
offered itself. He was summoned to London 
to act, as usual, in the capacity of mediator be- 
tween his Tory friends, and he was soon again 
deeply immersed in politics, and also engaged 
in a controversy with Steele, who attacked him 
in the Guardian. But we must pass over this 





greatness. He availed himself of his leisure 
for study, and we have a list of thirty or forty | 
bcoks which he read in the course of one year. | 
lie also loved to study human nature, in the 
jovrneys which he took yearly, for the purpose 
of seeing his mother. During these expedi- 
tions (which were performed on foot) he dined 


In 1696, Swift resigned the prebend of 





part of his history, and go to the time when he 
again resided in Ireland. His residence here 
involved a change of habits and society which 
seems to have been uncongenial to him. In a 
rather desponding letter describing his mode 
of life, he concludes by saying, “ My amuse- 
ments are, defending my small dominions 
against the archbishop and endeavouring to 
reduce my rebellious choir.” 

But these were not Swift’s only employ- 
ments. He was actively engaged in improving 








not permit a minute account of these parts of | 
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the glebe at Laracor. It is only justice to him 
to say that in what he did here, as well as in | 
the Cathedral, he had in view not only his own | 





and at last were obliged to leave the matter in 
the hands of the judge. But the cause being 
an unpopular one, the judge referred it to the 


interests, but those of his successors to his | | Lord Lieutenant, who allowed the publisher to 


living, and also of the chapter, as may be seen 
from the minutes. The details, however, would 
scarcely be interesting to the general reader. 
But though he made himself thus useful, he 
seems to pine for what were his congenial ele- 
ments—politics and London life. It appears 
strange that with such tastes he should from 
deliberate choice have entered a profession so 
unsuitable for their gratification. 

If I were writing a full and consecutive his- 
tory of Swift, it would now be time for me to 
mention the remarkable and well-known epi- 
sode of Vanessa (Miss Vanomrigh) in its con- 
nection with the history of Stella. But it is 
not my purpose to enter upon this subject ; for 
in fact I have not space to consider the argu- 
ments and facts which bear upon it ; and I do 
not wish to give a decided opinion respecting 
Swift’s alleged conduct towards these ladies 
above mentioned further than what I said be- 
fore, that in spite of the efforts of biographers 
to clear up this subject, a sort of mystery ap- 
pears to me still to hang over it, and that 
Swift’s defenders, even supposing that his con- 
duct was less culpable than has been imagined 
to be by some, which they have endeavoured to 
show by trying to disprove his secret marriage 
with Stella, have not succeeded in freeing him 
from the charge of having tampered with the 
affections of at least one woman. If he was | 
guiltless on this point, then Stella must have 
been differently constituted from almost any of | 
her sex, and her career 
miracle in social life. 

In the year 1720 Swift appeared again as a 
political writer, and as an advocate of the 
rights of Ireland, and certainly few countries 
at that time stood in greater need of such a 
The endeavour of England at this 
period was to take advantage of the weakened 
state of Ireland, and to reduce her to the con- 
dition of a conquered province, and (what was 
very unjust) to fetter her commerce and to éx- 
tinguish every manufacture which could come 
into competition with England. This was the | 
more hard, as there were very few manufac- 
tures in Ireland where such a competition 
existed,—none, indeed, except the woollen fac- 
tories. Against this policy, equally injurious 
to English and Irish trade, Swift was the first 
to raise his voice, in the celebrated tract en- 
titled “ A Proposal for the Universal Use of) 
Irish Manufacturing.’ The printer of this | 
pamphlet was seized and brought to trial, but | 
the jury could not be induced to find him | 
guilty They were brought back nine times, | 


must have been a 





|go unpunished. I mention this as one among 
the many burdens laid upon Ireland which 
Swift withstood. His last interference in 
politics was in opposition to a scheme by Pri- 
mate Boulter for diminishing the value of gold 
coin, in order to increase the quantity of silver 
currency, of which at that time a large amount 
was needed. 

Swift objected to this measure, on the ground 
that it encouraged absentation by raising the 
rent of land, an opposition which was rather 
inconsistent with his own practice of absent- 
ing himself for years together from his cure. 
His manner of showing disapprobation of the 
measure in question was singular and cha- 
racteristic. On the day of its proclamation 
he caused a black flag to be hung from the 
steeple of St. Patrick’s, and the bells to ring a 
muffled peal. The Lord Mayor, at an enter- 
tainment, accused Swift of inflaming the minds 
of the populac 2 against him. “I inflame them,” 
he replied; “if I had lifted up my finger, they 
would have torn you to pieces.” 

The latter part of Swift's life was clouded 
by two evils—the loss of friends and the 
| failure of health. He lived to see all his 
| friends removed by death or other causes, 
except Alexander Pope, the poet. 
| In 1735 Swift’s health was much impaired, 





and previously to his death (as is well known) 
ihe sunk into a state of imbecility or insensi- 
bility, which for the last three years of his 
life became almost entire. This melancholy 
;condition of mind was ushered in by premoni- 
| tory symptoms of a distressing nature. First, 
‘the deafuess to which he had been previously 
| subject became permanent; then his memory 
began to fail, fits of giddiness came on, and 
a settled melancholy took possession of his 
mind. He became subject also to fits of 
violent irritability. At last all these symp- 
toms were merged in almost entire apathy, in 
which state he languished till October 19, 
1748, when he departed this life apparently 
with little pain. 

I have been compelled by the shortness of 
my limits to give but a meagre sketch of the 
life of this remarkable man, and to leave out 
many interesting anecdotes respecting him. 
Nor have I space to say much about his 
writings and the peculiar nature of his genius. 
I cannot, however, dismiss him wishows offer- 
ing a few remarks on his character, in addition 
to those which I made in the last number. 
There are few men to whom the popular 
saying that a man has three characters—the 
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character his friends, give him, that which his 
enemies give him, and his real character—will 
apply with greater truth than to Swift. 

He has always had warm friends and bitter 
enemies, and the same measure has been dealt 
out to him after death which he received 
while living. During his lifetime this was 
owing (besides other causes) to his being him- 
self a warm friend and a bitter enemy. Since 
his death it may be attributed to the fact that 
the good and the bad side were more strongly 
marked in his character than in that of most 
other men, consequently different persons 
looking at him from only one of these sides, 
have each of them formed an estimate of his 
character which is incorrect because it is par- 
tial. Thus some have represented Swift as 
an utterly bad man, which is grossly unjust. 
Others have made him out as a sort of saint, 
a man too good for this world, which (as 
Macaulay remarks of Warren Hastings, in 
respect of a similar attempt) is to make him 
ridiculous. It cannot be denied that he was 
in some respects a conscientious man, that he 
was the active, fearless friend of liberty, the 
enemy of oppression and tyranny, the bene- 
factor of the Irish nation, and faithful to the 
interests of his cathedral; that he was both 
liberal and careful, and discriminate in his 
charities, and warmly attached to his friends ; 
but, on the other hand, he was a bitter enemy, 
and his love of liberty often degenerated into 
a lawless disregard of constituted authority, 
and of the duties involved in the state to 
which he was called. Witness his insubor- 
dination at the university, and his long absence 
from his parish and his deanery. Then, again, 
the exceeding grossness of his writings must 
ever be a blot upon his character. In respect 
of this he far exceeds even the licence allowed 
by the time he lived in, and he has not the 
excuse which Juyenal and Defoe had,—that he 
was carried away by his zeal in showing up 
vice, and that he merely erred by too vivid a 
delineation of the sins which he exposed; for 
he seems to have loved grossness either for 
its own sake, or because it tended to exhibit 
human nature in a degraded point of view. 
And lastly, as regards his conduct to the oppo- 
site sex, all the ingenuity of his defenders 
cannot entirely clear him from the imputation 
of selfish trifling with the tenderest feelings of 
womanhood. ‘The excuse which some persons 
have found for what appears objectionable in 
Swift’s conduct is, that even in middle life his 
mind was not perfectly sound. This may be 
possible, but it is hardly probable. An 
eminent Dublin surgeon who has written on 
the subject, gives it as his opinion that we 
have no proof that Swift was ever, in the 


strict sense of the word, insane or even im- 
becile, although his brain (supposing the head 
which was alleged to be his was really Swift's) 
certainly exhibited symptoms of disease. He 
was ina state of lethargy certainly if he was 
not imbecile; but it is remarkable that though 
he was sometimes incoherent, and sometimes 
could not express himself, yet when he did 
speak he never said anything which was 
foolish. And here I will leave him, and— 


“ No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his failings from their dread abode,” &c. 


ing to the general reader—the institution of 
the order of the Knights of St. Patrick, and 
the restoration of the cathedral. The first of 
these events took place as late at 1783, which 
is rather disappointing to the lovers of an- 
tiquity. Indeed, the sort of romantic expec- 
tations which the title of Knights of St. Patrick 
naturally awakens are not very agreeably dis- 
pelled when we learn their real origin and 
history. The name suggests the idea of some- 
thing chivalrous, and this idea is heightened 
by the badges of knighthood which decorate 
the prebendal stalls, and which give a peculiar 
character to the cathedral. For each stall, be- 
sides belonging to its own particular prebend, 
is also assigned to some knight, whose arms 


are painted on a banner which floats above the | 


stall, while the helmet and scarf decorate the 
apex. But the real prosaic facts with respect 
to this order of knighthood and its institution 
are as follows:—It being resolved by the 
King that such an order should be created, 


pose of installation. 
gratefully received, the warrant was issued by 
his Majesty, and it was determined that the 
order should consist of the sovereign and 
fifteen knights. His Majesty reserved to him- 


Lieutenant was to officiate as Grand Master. 


Besides these, the following officers were 
appointed :—chancellor, registrar, secretary, 
genealogist, heralds, and pursuivants. The 


chancellor is the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Dean of St. Patrick registrar, and the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh secretary. 

To the lovers of antiquity and romance it 
might, perhaps, be a subject of regret that 
the old orders of knighthood were not revived. 
Of these there were at least two,—the order 
of the Red Branch, of which fables were re- 
lated something like those of King Arthur’s 
round table; and the order of St. George, of 








Now that we have disposed of Dean Swift, | 
there remain only two events in the annals | 
of St. Patrick’s which are likely to be interest- | 


notice was sent to the dean and chapter re- | 
quiring the use of the cathedral for the pur- | 
This announcement was | 


self and heirs the right of sovereign, his Lord | 
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which some particulars, both true and inte- 
resting, have been handed down. However, 
it is not on the whole to be regretted that an 
order was instituted which had for its patron the 
man who was also the patron saint of Ireland. 
The installation of a knight of St. Patrick 
must always have been an imposing cere- 
mony; and I am sure none who were present 
will ever forget the installation of the Prince 
of Wales. ‘The use of the cathedral was given 
for the purpose, which in one sense was the 
most suitable building for the display of such 
a pageant; but I am sure there were some 


present who could not get over the sense of| 
| choir was, if I mistake not, at one time superior 


irreverance in using a sacred building for a 
ceremony so purely secular. However (setting 
aside this objection), it cannot be denied that 
the spectacle on this occasion was one of the 
most gorgeous which was ever witnessed. 
The immense assembly, the variety of bril- 
liant costumes, were all set off to the highest 
advantage by the size and splendour of the 
building. The whole scene recalled to my 
mind those lines in Gray’s book which de- 
scribe the Court of Queen Elizabeth :— 

“ Girt with many a baron bold, 

Sublime their stony fronts they rear,’’ &e. 


But the only part of the assembly which 
partook of an ecclesiastical character was the 
body of prebends, who were drawn up in their 
surplices to await the entrance of the Prince 
and suite, for the official dress of the archbishop 
and dean as chancellor and registrar of the 
Order of St. Patrick was not only secuiar, but 
effeminate in its appearance. 

The spectacle which the cathedral exhibited 
a few years previously to this, on the occasion of 
its being reopened for service, was, if less 
gorgeous, more suitable to the edifice. The 
occasion was one of natural triumph to every 
Irish Protestant heart, as well as of gratitude 
to him who was the cause of that triumph. 

The restoration of St. Patrick’s was an act 
of almost unparalleled munificence; by it 
that cathedral was not only renewed and 
beautified, but rescued from absolute ruin. 
But if a debt can be paid back in praise and 
honour, Sir B. Guinness has been amply re- 
warded. It was not, however, merely for his 
liberality that he merited praise, but for the 
modest and humblema nner in which he bore 
his honours. He had the good fortune, which 
does not fall to the lot of all, of living to see 


least one third of Dublin (1 should say at a 
rough guess) turned out to witness the funeral ; 
and it was one proof of the respect with which 
the deceased was generally regarded, that this 
large crowd was, considering its size and the 
low class of people of which it was partly com- 
posed, remarkably orderly and well conducted. 
The prebends attended in their canonicals, all 
the brewery servants were present as mourners, 
and the Bishop of Cork delivered an address 
at the grave. 

I remarked in the beginning of these papers 
that St. Patrick’s did not stand first among 





cathedrals in point of beauty or size, but its 


|to any other. Unfortunately, now the three 
| brothers Robinson, who were the most eminent 
'members of that choir, have ceased to sing 
except in chorus. Still, however, the singing 
/continues to be admirable. One of the most 
celebrated members of the choir was a man of 
the name of Spray. There are very few, if 
any, now living who recollect him. His 
masterpiece was “Comfort ye My people.” It 
| was said of him that half an hour before his 
death (being, I suppose, light-headed) he sat 
up in his bed and sung this solo with as great 
effect as he had ever given it in the cathedral. 
The music in St. Patrick’s is still the great 
attraction, which brings hundreds to the 
cathedral on a Sunday afternoon. I suppose 
that at this time it is more crowded than any 
other cathedral in the United Kingdom; and 
hence it is that the service in St. Patrick’s 
has obtained the popular title of Paddy’s opera. 
The congregation, however, is much more 
orderly than it formerly was—an improve- 
ment to be attributed, perhaps, to the present 


| . . . 
‘rule of admitting into the chancel only those 


who have orders froin the dean or one of the 
chapter, a custom which has been objected to 
by some as being unsuitable for a church, but 
which is necessary in order to avoid a greater 
evil. 

And now we must draw this paper to a 
close, which we do with the hope that this 
short sketch of the history of St. Patrick’s, 
and the celebrated individuals connected with 
it, may awaken some sympathetic interest in 
the minds of English Churehmen for the 
sister Church in Ireland which has so lately 
been deprived of her position and of her 
revenues; and that if so, they will join me 
in the prayer that St. Patrick’s Cathedral, its 











the accomplishment of his work, and shortly| dean and its chapter, endeared as they ought 
afterwards was taken to his rest, where we may | to be to every Protestant Irish heart by so 
hope he has obtained a higher crown than} many, many associations both of former and 
earthly hands can bestow. He was buried not} later days, may long continue to live and 
in St. Patrick’s vaults, but in St. Jerome’sCeme- | flourish in Dublin, and may never pass out of 
tery, where, besides the regular mourners, at | Protestant hands. 


IV. 
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EVERY MAN A GARDENER. 
SOME PRACTICAL HINTS ON HORTICULTURE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HARVEST OF A QUIET BYE,” ETC. 


Do. we inherit from our first parents the in- 
nocent iove of gardening? They have made it 
more toilsome for us, no doubt, bringing into 
the ground an aptitude for worthless and 
troublesome growth, just as they made that 
ugly and clinging weed, “original sin,” indi- 
genous to the heart of their descendants. But 
the pure and innocent taste for gardens, and 
even for gardening, which exists, even if un- 
developed, in the hearts of most men,—may not 
this be caressed as a “relic of Eden’s bowers ’’? 

Only, toil and trouble having changed 
things since the days of Paradise, that which 
was the business of Adam and Eve has become 
the recreation of their children. 

And a true recreation it is. A true recrea- 
tion, because it takes the mind off from the 
sedentary employments and the minor anxieties 
of life, and sets its busy train running on a new 
line attended by new scenery. Carpentering 
and gardening, I have said before, and I repeat, 
are the most recreative employments for se- 
dentary men and brain-workers, of any that can 
be named. Both mind and body are in these set 
pleasantly to work, and in this work you have 
what is often wholesomely denied in graver 
labour, but which is delightful where it may in- 
nocently be had, viz., the enjoyment of being 
cheered and helped on by immediately percep- 
tible results, You have your table or your box 
to show and to look at, at the end of the after- 
noon’s work. Ora rich brown square has taken 
the place of that untidy cabbage border that 
vexed you for so long: or the strawberry beds 
show well-defined and orderly plants where a 
tangled mass of suckers and weeds lately 
troubled. you; or the flower-plots are well raked 
and weeded: the chrysanthemums tied up, the 
Virginian creeper and passion-flower well nailed 
against the wall; or drills of various seeds have 
been sown, and there is pleasant anticipation 
of watching for the nascent and watching with 
the growing life. How delightful to hastendown 
an hour earlier from your dull, wearing, mono- 
tonous office-existence, and to cast off your coat, 
dive in the out-house for rake and spade, rumble 
your barrow along the gravel, and then to work 
at some long-contemplated scheme. Most de- 
lightful, if one of alteration and re-adjustment, 
but soberly enjoyable if only the continuation 
and development of already existing order. 

What a pleasure there is in the back-ache 





with which (after a sympathetic wife has had 
every achievement pointed out) you lean back 
in your easy chair, stealing sly glances from 
the window every now and then, or rising, 
in a pleasant restlessness, to survey more 
fully the transformed appearance of the little 
plot. 

Even the stiffness of limb next day is instinct 
with pleasant memories, suggestive as a whiff 
from a rose-garden: and you are impatient, 
when ‘the day wanes, for the train to land you 
within the sphere of possible contemplation of 
the scene of your recent labours. 

And your enjoyment is the less alloyed 
because your pursuit does not aim too high for 
reasonable attainment. The artist finds a 
pleasure, no doubt, in his sketching, and will 
not fail to inspect and scrutinize his work 
when he brings it home. But the keener his 
appreciation of the hopeless glories and deli- 
cacies which he has been straining after, the 
more present with him will be the depressing 
sense of defeat, the mortification of failure, 
the quiet ridicule with which the twinkling 
sprays, or the still, massed foliage, or the airy 
distance, or the grand breadth, or the exquisite 
detail, serenely overwhelmed him, as he set on 
the rough flat block the utterly inadequate sug- 
gestions, the mere coarse daubs, that were to do 
duty for the splendour of the originals. There 
is therefore more of vexation than of pleasure 
at the end of the amateur artist’s holiday. 

Not so with the gardener; a fair degree of 
attainment is quite within his power, and his 
contentment is unalloyed with despair. And 
thus, to the amateur, gardening is simple, 
undiluted recreation. 

Yes, indeed, a thoroughly wholesome delight 
is gardening; a link, as I said, with forgotten 
Eden days. How often observers have dwelt 
with pleasure on the indication of a clinging to 
innocent and pure delights, exhibited by the 
spectacle of flower-growing and garden cul- 
tivation, under difficulties, in the streets and 
courts of London. I myself have seen what 
can be done by means of taste and contrivance, 
with a mere stone court in front of a house. 
Long reservoirs of earth, on wheels, were 
ablaze with all varieties of geraniums, verbena, 
heliotrope, all diversified with rich and vivid 
streaks of leaf gardening; purple, maroon 
splashed with intense rose, lemon-green, silver- 
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grey. Above, a trellis-work of iron, wreathed 
with clematis, violet-flowered; with passion- 
blossoms, with myrtle down-balls. 

But let Dr. Chaplin’s delightful pen* remind 
us of simpler, humbler cases of flower-cultureand 
gardening, even where circumstances were much 
against the establishment of such pleasures. 
“ We have often thought that one of the most 
pleasing sights to be seen in St. Giles’s or 
Spitalfields are the flower-pots, including broken 
jugs, and battered, lidless coffee-pots, in which 
many a decent family tries, not unsuccessfully, 
to coax a little verdure to abide with them 
throughout the year. So also, as we escape 
by rail from London, and skim over the house- 
tops of some densely peopled suburb, what eye 
does not dip with kindly glance into the little 
gardens marvellously wedged in between the 
backs of humble streets. There the busy work- 
man contrives to find time and heart to wage 
constant war with city dust and falling ‘ blacks.’ 
‘here, in the intervals of toil, he changes the 
scene, and finds himself face to face with 
nature. There he can mark how plants grow, 
liow seeds germinate, how the root grasps the 


sol, how foliage bursts forth, how summer 


ripens the fruit, and autumn strikes down the | 


Thus, though fate claims him for the 
town, he is not altogether cut off from the 
: the earth:’ and in his 
cherished spot of he finds ideas that 
link his thought with country scenes.” 

Take the same writer’s pleasant musings, 
as he stumbles upon a little colony of eye- 
resting greenery in great, glaring London. 
How many a one will be pleased to parallel the 
pleasure that is here so well described with the 
enjoyment that he remembers often to have 
felt, as, a wanderer from green fields into dry 
London, he came suddenly upon such a gra- 
cious spot. Or the Londoner who has, out 
of habit, passed and repassed such a settlement 
mechanically and without heed, will be now 
awakened to the appreciation of a refreshment 
that he feels to be really such, when once his 
dormant notice has been awakened. Dormant 
notice? Yes, the appreciative observation of 
nature sleeps in some men like a dormouse in 
the winter. So, when some dawn of warmth and 
light does awaken them, and bring their faculties 
out of their unconscious, self-buried state, why 
then they sit at the entrance of their den, and 
astonished, survey a new world. But the eye 
once awakened to the loveliness of God’s works 
will detect it wheresoever it peeps out. Alive 
alike, in due degree, to enjoyment of an Alp 
or a daisy, of a tropic forest or of a green 
patch in London.—But Dr. Chaplin is waiting 
to speak :— 

* ‘ Benedicite.” 


leaves. 


green things upon 


garden 


John Murray, 





“ Did the reader ever stumble upon a patch 
of verdure deeply hidden in some out-o!-the- 
way nook in the noisy, bustling city, with 
perhaps the not unfrequent plane tree rising 
in the centre, and diffusing shade and fresh- 
ness around? The hum of London traffic 
breaks softly there upon the ear, like the 
sound of a distant sea, which soothes rather 
than disturbs. All is wrapt in almost cloistral 
silence. In summer, besides the shade, there 
is the pleasant coolness produced by the 
evaporation going on from the beautiful broad 
leaves. Instead of fiercely reflecting the hot 
glare of the sun, like the stony desert in which 
if is set, the plane gratefully absorbs a portion 
of the light for its own use, and then sends 
back to the eye the rest, softened into refresh- 
It is curious to think how many 
of those verdant oases even yet survive 
in the dry heart of modern Babylon, and 
never do they disappear before -the ruthles; 
march of modern improvement without leay- 
| ing many regretful remembrances behind 


ing green. 





| them.”’ 

So much, then, at present about—what 
}shall I call it ? terrestrial gardening, and its 
refreshment to eye and heart, and its innocent 
'delights. I have already hinted at another kind 
of gardening, about which I fancy a few conceits 
(if you will call them so) may be profitably 
strung together, and the parable of the garden 





interpreted to those who love “in commonthings 
that round us lie,” to seek, certain to find, the 
deeper truths that underlie them; or to dive 
beneath the dusks and gleams of the surface 
sea, in order to bring up hidden pearls from 
the well-stored depths. “ Every man a gar- 
dener:” this was the string I chose to run 
my thoughts on, and now the lighter ones are 
strung, the more important may have their 
place. 

And surely under Adam’s gardening there 
lay a deeper meaning, and, (as Bishop Horne 
has interestingly suggested, and illustrated by 
the frequent mention in Scripture of gardens 
and groves in connection with religivus wor- 
ship,) the garden planted eastward in Hden 
may have been, as it were, the temple of the 
whole earth, and its culture associated with, or 
shadowing out, the worship of God. There 
were the pure waters flowing, and there the 
sacramental fruit of the Tree of Life, not by 
intrinsic virtue in which, probably, but by a 
faithful participation of its fruit, a share in the 
life eternal was to be given and sustained. 
Very interestingly is all this drawn out by 
Horne, but the reader must be referred to his 
sermon for further amplification of the idea, 
which to me, when I first lit upon it in his 
page, was, I remember, a new one. 
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But it is'the garden of the heart, the garden 
of the soul, of which I am thinking now. Nor 
does the analogy seem to me a merely fanciful 
one, albeit fancy might pursue it and adorn it 
almost ad libitum. Nay, it is no new thought; 
but one surely susceptible of being newly put 
before the mind. 

And we may well figure ourselves as gar- 
deners, each with his proper patch, which 
should be producing fair flowers and ripe fruits 
for God. And how different is the soil of 
each !—alike in this, however, that at the Fall 
it shared in earth’s curse, and readily and 
naturally brings forth thorns, weeds, and 
thistles, and only with pains and sweat the 
flowers and the fruit. And one seems more 
heavy and clayey, and one too light and dry, 
and one better ground at the very first,—so 
past our finding out are God’s ways. And this 
grace seems more quickly and kindly to thrive 
in this garden, and another in that; and yet 
bad soils may be mended; and, as we shall 
presently see, the true gardener will seek a 
harmonious whole, and will not rest with one 
or two specimens of growth. 

But if we would have the heart’s garden 
no mere cottage patch, but a royal pleasure- 
ground, what endless, unpausing care must be 
taken! There is the weeding, of course, and 
the constant watchfulness entailed by this 
necessity. For even the very smallest weed 
is drawing something from the soil, impoverish- 
ing it somewhat, and diminishing its fertility ; 
and the Head Gardener sets before us absolute 
perfection to be our aim (Matt. v. 48). Then, 
as the mischievous weeds have to be uprooted, 
so the idle, hindering stones have to be re- 
moved, together with the snails and slugs that 
are apt to congregate under them. ‘There is 
the lighter raking, the painful hoeing, the 
deep digging. The regular self-examination 
at the close of every day (I am speaking of 
really careful and scientific gardening) is com- 
pared to that raking which keeps the soil tidy, 
and tender, and open to the influences of air 
and dew and sun; and some light weeding of 
seedling mischiefs, and sprouting inadvertences 
in thought, word, or deed, has always to ac- 
company this process. But there will be 
stated times of deeper overturning of the 
mould, which is apt to cake and harden, and 
harbour deep-rooted weeds, but for this pe- 
riodical hoeing. And now and then in the 
year the ground must be thoroughly dug up, 
though this is a process which the deep- 
entering spade of some heaven-sent trouble is 
not unfrequently employed to do. Every 
appointed means of enriching the soil must be 
Giligently and faithfully used; and the warm 
sunshine of God’s favour and of times of 











prosperity and of spiritual comfort must be 
improved, and the breath, and the dew, and 
the soft rain of God’s Spirit called down by 
constant prayer. And here let me ask, who of 
ordinary saints cannot recall times of drought, 
resulting from want of the uprising of that 
constant mist which would have brought the 
rain down? And then how the flowers pulled 
sideways, and hung their heads, and the leaves 
yellowed, and the fruit began to blight and to 
drop off? 

Of course the great Manual, and the develop- 
ments of it, from their personal experience, by 
the most skilled gardeners, must be constantly 
studied, and the science of this horticulture got 
up as thoroughly as circumstances will allow; 
and the deep things and subtle niceties of 
holiness and all excellence painfully sought 
out, by those at least who would attain the 
nameless delicacies which go to form perfec- 
tion. Book-gardeners merely, without experi- 
mental knowledge, will be laughed at, however, 
by even the humblest practical worker; and 
so it is most important that the knowledge, as 
it is acquired, be put to wse in the garden. 
Indeed, very, very much of the science of 
holiness is best learned by simple practice, as 


you may often see in the case of one unlearned | 


and ignorant of theories, who has yet been 
enabled to prepare a choice garden for the 
King. And this does but accord with that 
maxim of the Head Gardener, “Jf any man 


wills to do His will, he shall know of the 


doctrine.” 


All the beautiful flowers and choice fruits of 


God (and of the choicest sorts of these latter 
an admirable list is given in the Manual, Gal. 


v. 22, 23)—all should be cultivated in the | 
heart’s garden, and led on towards perfection. | 


And though, as has been said, the soil may 


and will be found specially adapted in the seve- | 


rai gardens to some one particular flower or 


fruit,—as St. John’s to Love, the queen of | 


both flower and fruit,—and St. Paul’s to Zeal, 


—yet (and in St. Paul’s gardening we have a | 


very good example of this) while the speciality 
is cultivated and developed to the utmost, all 
the other flowers of God are to be tended with 
equal care. Those that seem weakest and 
least indigenous are to be most watered and 
manured, and slips obtained of those which 
are absent. 

For no good garden will be without a green- 
house for exotics. Roses and apples, for in- 
stance, grow easily near to perfection out of 
doors in England; but science and care may 
add to these the lovely full vine-clusters, pur- 
ple and yellow bloomed with grey; and the 
golden orange-spheres, and pale yellow lemon- 
ovals within their varnished dark green leaves ; 
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and the camellia,—snow, or streaked with|if we could try ourselves by the right rule, 
cherry, or all rosy ; and wonderful fern foliage,| we should find that as yet we are far from 


and tall palms. that which we should be, and therefore have 

“Whol more need than that holy apostle to forget that 

. 0 loves a garden loves a greenhouse too. which is behind; and endeavour ourselves to 

= — of a Pie ge oe that which is before; following hard towards 

ere 3 € » bea 7, warm ¢ sm . Se . i ° 

mane Tenens exile Gaemey, ae eee the mark for the prize of the high calling of 

While the winds whistle and the snows descend. ~y + gees 9 7 
God in Christ Jesus. 


The spiry myrtle, with unwithering leaf, 


: And if this be true in running, so it is in 
Shines there, and flourishes. The golden boast ne 


gardening. Art thou inclined to be self-com- 
placent? Glance over the wall at some really 
well-kept plot; above all, at that which is 
both negatively and positively Perfect,—and 
then turn back,—sad, humble, but not dis- 
There should thus be, then, in the heart a | heartened, only resolute to endeavour more and 
greenhouse for beautiful growths, that may more, and survey thine own. Oh what untidy 
otherwise seem impossible of cultivation there. | Walks, what ragged edgings, what ill-trained 
Well tended, they may flourish almost equally | trees, what shabby fruit, what coarse lawns, 
with what seemed the native growth; and no what poor worthless flowers, what abundant 
doubt, in the promised time when these gar-| weeds! Yet so this dangerous quitch, or 
dens shall all rejoice in a universally genial | choking bindweed, spiritual pride, may be 
climate, even the smallest exotic slips that | kept under. Once let this in, and what few 
were carefully planted and tended shall grow | flowers there were are strangled like Laocoon. 
into noble plants and trees. There is one evil root especially which is 
For a perfect garden, be it repeated, is to be sometimes found in gardens which present 
a whole, and not a mere nursery for one virtue: much neatness and appearance of outward 
all must be cultivated, and in all perfection|care. Therefore have we been earnestly 
must be aimed at; and there must be variety, | warned of old to look diligently lest any root 
if the King is to take great pleasure in fre- of bitterness springing up trouble a For 
quent walking there. There was indeed one | this insidious, creeping mischief renders it 
garden, and only one, which never harboured | #bsolutely impossible to grow that one flower 
a weed, and which was naturally inclined to | which I called the queen of fruits and flowers, 
produce in equal and absolute perfection every | @nd without which the garden will certainly 
flower and fruit of God; and that with no|be rejected, however many and showy its 
dressing and mending. Only one garden, and | Other growths may appear to be. The proof 
that the Head Gardener’s own, was thus /|0f what I say is to be found in the Manual. 


. ‘ | 
favoured. But His husbandry is our « zample | “ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 


and His perfection our aim; nor must we} 
4 7 saat | angels, and have not cuanity, I am become as 
pause short of an ideal to which, it is true, we 


* Yet Joubted!y shall sounding brass or a ‘inkling cymbal. 

‘ sr come near. Yet undoubtedly she : 

poste qoie-caan Pare J : ‘And though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
we be the less far off, for our deathless and 


: : : understand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; 
indomitable trying. ’ , | and though I have all faith, so that I could 
And, for one thing, the continual looking at remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
this perfect garden will obviate the danger of nothions, 
self-complacency, and therefore flagging work,)} « 4nd though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
should our piece show somewhat less weeds and poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
somewhat better flowers than a neighbour’s. and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
We shall have little to do with self-praise or | 
self-satisfaction, if, instead of glancing towards Ah, let us not, with so much—so much to 
the worse, we rather compare with ours the do, each in his own plot,—let us not be cen- 
better gardens, and especially the Best. “It sorious about the gardens of others, but each 
is a pity,” writes old Bishop Cowper, “that! carefully, and with deep humility, tend our 
the sons of men in worldly things can look to! own. Often, indeed, with tears bearing the 
those who are above them, thinking they have precious seed to the stubborn, unprofitable 
little because they have not so much as others ; ‘ground. Keeping in mind the last oft- 
and yet in spiritual things they should look to! reiterated advice of an aged gardener most 
others that are inferior to them, and so easily after his Master’s own heart, who gave, as the 
stand content with the little beginning of re-|last and completest summary of his whole 
ligion they have, because there be many who | life’s experience this one golden rule: “ LITTLE 
in their judgment have not so much: whereas | CHILDREN, LOVE ONE ANOTHER.” 


Of Portugal and western India there, 

The ruddier orange, and the paler lime, 

Peep through their polished foliage at the storm, 
And seem to smile at what they need not feay.”’ 
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Sign beyond sign 


A VILLAGE FAIR. 


IE booths wiitening the village green 
Where Punch and Scaramouch aloft are seen; 











in close array unfurled, 


Picturing at large the wonders of the world ; 
And far and wide, over the vicar’s pale, 


Black hoods and scarlet crossing hill and dale, 
All, all abroad, and music in the gale. 









Tue village fair, like many another time-| Even the greater fairs, where at times vice 
honoured institution, is on the wane; the revo-| has become so rampant that they have seemed 
lutionary railway is rapidly teaching Hodge and | to good men the very type of a lost and evil || 
Molly to slight their own little rural “ squib” | world, were in the Middle Ages, when towns || 
as a poor affair indeed compared with the pomp | were small and communication difficult, a most 
and circumstance which attend the arrival of! notable benefit. So at least thought the rulers 
a circus in some market town. ‘To us it has a! of the day, for they did all they could to sup- 
charm in its decay beyond what it ever could; port and foster them. Thus Dagobert the || 
have had in its most prosperous days. Its | Merovingian, and contemporary of Mahomet, | 
dulness is gilded by the rays of a hoar anti-| instituted the fair of St. Denis at Paris, ex- 
quity, for a village fair carries us back six or | empting all traders who came to it from imperial 
seven hundred years, to the day when the/ taxation, and protecting them from many of 


builders of the rural fane had completed their 


work, and had “ brought the headstone thereof 


with shoutings.” Probably it was the example 
of the great “ Maccabee,” who with his brethren 
and the whole congregation of Israel ordained 
the feast of the dedication referred to in the 
Gospel of St. John, which led our authorities 
in Church and State to make it a rule that 
the day of the dedication of each particular 
parish church “should be kept in its season 
from year to year with mirth and gladness.” 
So, too, on the Continent, the German name 
for a fair, “messe,” or mass, and the Dutch 
“ermis,” or church mass, evidently suggest a 
connection between the origin of fairs and 
church festivals. 

Thus it would seem that the fair was the 
offspring of religion, and notwithstanding the 
coarse and reckless folly which has too cften 
stained it, judged fairly it has been the source 
of some civilizing and humanizing influences. 


|the ordinary risks of travel. Thus Otho the 
| Great, in the tenth century, granted his firmest 
|peace to all persons coming and going to the 
German fairs; which term Charles the Fourth, 
four centuries later, interpreted to mean free- 
idom to fairgoers for eighteen days before and 
|after the fair from the behests of imperial 
|mandate, interdict, ban, or arrest. Such an 
opinion, in fact, had they of the benefit to be 
| derived from these great fairs, that they some- 
times were disposed to sacrifice a bird in the 
hand to two in the bush, as when our own 
Henry the Third tyrannically shut up the city 
shops in order that he might hold a fair in 
Westminster. 

Fairs not only owed their origin to the 
Church, but it would seem that the same 
authority also promoted their development and 
continued to maintain a control over them. 
Such large gatherings brought no small gain 
to their shrines, and in addition they frequently 
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held the right to levy a toll on all who came|to express a state of mental and spiritual 
to buy and sell at the fair. In some places,|ignorance. But the fair helped to send a few 
as at Winchester for instance, the bishop|rays of knowledge into his poor benighted 
assumed the whole jurisdiction of the town for| mind, and to keep alive those social qnalities 
the time being, receiving the keys from the} which in his case often seemed in danger of 
mayor and bailiffs, and appointing his own|dying out. At the fair he discovered that 
officers. there was a world beyond his village, and 
This close connection of religion and com- | infinitely wonderful things in it. And even 
merce led to scenes not unlike that which|the sports, brutal as many seem to us now, 
profaned the temple at Jerusalem. Fairs were | brought out a spirit of emulation, and kept up 
not only held in the churchyards, but in the|a sense of self-respect, which was a real good 
churches themselves. in men whose souls were in danger of being 
Notwithstanding these abuses, and many | crushed by daily drudgery and unintermitting 
others to which we need not refer, the great | toil. 
fairs were sources of civilization and com- But better than all was the opportunity it 
mercial progress to Europe. In the midst of afforded for the reunion of families early 
a society in which might bore down right, and | broken by the exigencies of a dire poverty. 
the strong arm, but not of the law, sometimes | The elder boys and girls cheered their labours 
ruled the land, it was a source of undoubted jall the year by the thought of seeing their 
benefit to have an institution under the treble | parents and their brothers and sisters at the 
restraint of self-interest, imperial authority, | Wake, as it is frequently called. Who has 
and religion, at which men from every pro-|read Bloomfield’s simple ballad of “ Richard 
vince, and merchants from every land, could and Kate, or Fair Day,” and not been touched 
meet each other and peacefully exchange for | as the poet recalled scenes which he doubtless 
money or for barter their various commodities. | witnessed, and which drew out the best feel- 
Thus the infant commerce of Europe was ings of his heart? Richard, an aged Suffolk 
stimulated and encouraged by their institution. | labourer, sets off with Kate, his good old wife, 
But nothing perhaps is a greater proof of their | to the fair :— 
capacity to satisfy the wants of the trading| ; : 
communities of every nation than the fact that} “At length arrived amidst the throng, 
some of the ancient fairs—as, for instance, | Grandchildren bawling hemmed them round, 
those of Frankfort and Leipsic—have survived And dragged them by the skirts along 
the vicissitudes of centuries, and continue to Where gingerbread bestrewed the ground. 
flourish to the present day. The fair held at 





‘* And soon the aged couple spied 


Leipsic is perhaps the largest in the world; | Their lusty sons and daughters dear ; 
traders from all parts of the globe visit it, so When Richard thus exulting er‘e1,— 
that the number of strangers present is some- ‘Didn’t I tell you they'd be here?’” 


times nearly equal to the population of the | ae : 
town. The great fairs, however, which main- | After enjoying themselves watching the 
tain their ground, do so on the strength of ; Vatlous scenes of amusement, a happy family 


some particular article of merchandise for party, in which— 


which they have become famous. Thus Frank- | “*Twas good to see the honest strife 

fort is great in tobacco-pipes, while Leipsic has | 

become the centre of the book trade of Europe. 

So, too, in our own country, Bristol fair is a | his faithful Kate warns her partner that it is 

famous market for leather, Nottingham for | time to depart ;— 

geese, Barnet and Horncastle for horses. 
But since the village fair is mainly a plea- 

sure fair, can we plead that it, too, has been 

the source of civilizing and humanizing influ- Then they wander into the fields, the little 

ences? We believe its good work to have been pias, ay ir igen ei eres 

of a higher sort than that of the greater fair,|. ... oe” mn the hill, . 8 

and its pernicious influences comparatively Pe ae ae ee 


Which should contribute most to please,” 


‘*The children want an hour, ye see, 
To talk a bit before we go.” 


less. ‘‘ Richard with pride beheld the scene, 

To dwell far from the great stream of life is Nor could he for his life sit still. 
ever the fate of the agricultural labourer, and * * i e * 
this is why he naturally tends towards bar- (Then raising high his mug and voice,) 
barism. The early Christians had such a sense ‘ An old man’s weakness don’t despise ! 


of his shortcomings in this respect that they I love you well, my girls and boys; 
used the term “pagani,” the country people, God bless you all;’—so said his eyes,— 
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** For, as he spoke, a big round drop | wake long before daybreak, conscious of much 
Fell bounding on his ample sleeve ; unpleasant bustle. There is the constant 
A witness which he could not stop, creaking of wheels coming into the village, 
A witness which all hearts believe. but what is worse, a noise as the noise of a 
“Thou, Filial Piety, wert there, ‘city full of undertakers,—tap, tap, tap; rap- 
And round the ring, benignly bright, tap-tap. Heavy elephantine feet have been 


Dwelt in the luscious half-shed tear, | passing and repassing ever since it was light, 


And in the parting words—Good night.” 

‘the window, behold! the little triangular 

Last autumn we stayed at a Suffolk village| market-place is full of canvas and gipsy 
not a dozen miles from Honnington, where| carts. Cheery-faced country people are busy 
Bloomfield was born, and Sapiston, where he| setting out their wares, while dark, sallow- 
worked as a farmer’s boy. If you object to| visaged, inscrutable-looking men stand idly 
broken rest, do not take up your abode in a about, probably speculating on the gains their 
village on the night before the fair. It may | |ronndabouts, their shows, and their pistol 
be a place in which you could enjoy delicious | galleries will bring in. By degrees the 
slumbers every other night in the year, but/ visitors arrive, boys and girls with shining 
on that particular morning you will infallibly | morning faces, bent upon a day’s fun; the 
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elders, too, in the best spirits, and loud in| which was enough to sweeten the monotony 

their mutual greetings. of their existence from year’s end to year’s 
Later on in the day we thread the line of end. 

little booths, and think how many generations; We look at those stores of dolls and whips 

of Hodges and Mollies, arrayed in new smocks' and whistles, and think how in every age 

and blazing ribbons, have found in them a the children have looked forward to fair day 

source of delight, the mere anticipation of; as a day redolent with joyful surprises, when 





























and when at last you rise and look out of | 
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Nevertheless, the bicycle roundabout affords 


some good fairy seemed to load their little 
plenty of fun. Little boys and young damsels 


hands with all that heart could wish, or 
brightest fancy ever could conceive. in all the ugly glories of modern female cos- 
How we nai the tin whistle’s shrill, brain- | tume seat themselves in chairs fixed on the 
piercing noise! yet when we reflect that for roundabout, while young men mount the 
aught we know the little Saxon ploughboy blew | saddles and work the bicycles with a will. 
it in the same reckless, defiant way beneath the Round flies the merry circle, old men and 
Norman keep, we are compelled to respect it children, lads and lasses, while Jacko the 
as satisfying a perennial want of boy-nature. | monkey climbs the many-coloured pole in the 
Still more to be venerated is the “ darling centre, and gravely seated on the cross-beam, 
dolly.’ Was there ever an age in the world’s surveys the crowd, and cynic-like, doubtless 
history in which the “puppa” did not exist cogitates many useful reflections on the weak- 
in some form or other? Incipient maternal ness and folly of the human race. “There 
love ever needing something to nurture it and they go,” says he, “madly pursuing a dream. 
to gratify it. No one could have invented One follows the other, and they please them- 
the doll; it must have been the spontaneous | selves with believing ‘tis a splendid race, but 
creation of girl-nature, tying up a heap of|they are no more racers than the old mill- 
rags into the semblance of a baby. horse; they career round the circle only to end 
Shall we then despise the village fair, which | where they began.” 
showered blessings on the little ones, and! But what are those two long funnels which 
provided them with many a happy illusion ere stretch right athwart the centre of the market- 
the hard realities of life had dulled their small place? In front of each is a screen ornamented 
ma ici | with martial pictures depicting heroic deeds at 
Nay, rather let us pause with delight before | Alma and Inkermann. In the centre of each 
the gingerbread stall, and the good-stuff stall, | screen a huge hole gapes, and around it a 
and think how many little mouths have! group of men and hobledehoys have gathered, 
watered as they surveyed those wonderful | | to spend hours in the slowest fun it was ever 
figures in gingerbread, those piles of hard- | our lot to witness. 
bake, those bottles of bull’s-eyes, those sticks From time to time one challenges the other 
of sugar-candy. Wonderful figures in ginger-| to a shot, and then receiving the gun from its 
bread did we say? yes, indeed, for why are| fat, imperturbable owner, he fires it off down 
they so large, and some of them actually gilt? |the tube. A loud click announces the arrival of 
Know ye not that these gingerbreads are the | the ball at the other end, when, if it has hit its 
most ancient relics of the fair ?—they are the | aim, the marksman is entitled to a second shot. 
true “ fairings,”’ being nothing else originally | If not, the crowd wait stolidly until some one 
than representations of the patron saint of| else is smitten with a desire to waste a penny. 
the church in honour of whose dedication the} Thus it goes on for hours—click, click, a dull, 
fair was held. monotonous game,—but it pleases our rustic 
Alas! there is a falling off in all these | friends, and why should it displease us ? 
things, but we make bold to say gingerbread; And now, as evening advances, the flaring 
and bull’s-eyes and sugar-candy never can| little lights bring out all the latent beauties of 
and never will go out of fashion as long as| the cheap toys and the still cheaper crockery. 
there are boys and girls to eat them. You see piles of hideous-looking ornaments, 
Yet we must admit it does require some|and wonder at the bad taste that can buy such 
imagination to invest that line of stalls, so| rubbish and call it pretty. 
strongly suggestive of the Lowther Arcade te, From the village inn comes the sound of 
petto, with the halo of antiquity, especially | music, and passing the door, all may see @ 
when coming to that ancient institution, the/rustic Adonis dancing a jig on the sanded 
the roundabout, instead of our old friend the | floor to the squeaky notes of the village fiddler. 
hobby-horse, we find it a circle of bicycles | | Later on the merriment increases, but it is 
with such legends as these,—* Go on, Joseph,” | time for all right-minded people to go home. | 
“Going to the Derby,” “ Patronized by the | 
Nobility,” &e. | 














bievel dat k “*Good night,’ says Harry ; ‘Good night,’ says Mary ; | 
, wale ‘ = tape 

How that 7 serene about speaks of the ‘Good night,’ says Dolly to John; 

mutability of all things! Bicycles indeed, in} « Gooq night,’ says Sue; ‘Good night,’ says Hugh ; 
place of the greasy pole, the jumping in sacks, ‘ Good night,’ says every one. 

the bull-baiting, the bear-baiting, the fighting Some walked, and some did run, 

with quarter-staves, the boxing and wrestling, Some loitered on the way, 

and all the other sports suggestive of rough,| And bound themselves with true-love-knots 

strong, sturdy old England! To meet the next holiday.” 
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Others there are who will have their fill of ; of the amusements, and catering for the grati- 


AT THE MILL. 














pleasure, and who find out to their dismay the 
truth of the wise man’s words,—“‘ Who hath 
woe? who hath sorrow? who hath conten- 
tions P who hath babbling? who hath wounds 
without cause? who hath redness of eyes? 
They that tarry long at the wine, they that go 
to seek mixed wine.” 

These are they who date their ruin from 
the fair. But shall we on this account de- 
nounce and abjure the village fair? We think 
we see a more excellent way. We would 
neither suppress the fair, nor let it die of cold 
indifference. Rather would we have it re- 
formed and revivified by tracing it back to its 
original idea, and making it, not in form, but 
in spirit a Christian festival. Not in a ritual- 
istic sense, by dragging religion down to the 
level of the fair, but by raising the character 


‘fication of the highest instincts of the visitors. 
We have musical festivals in cathedrals, 
why should there not be an annual musical 
festival in every parish churchP What a 
simple and easy way of adding to the pleasure 
| of their poorer neighbours it would be for the 
| gentry of a parish to open their gardens and 
_ pleasure-grounds on such an afternoon! How 
the gaudy shows, the wearisome shooting-tube, 
the village inn, with its fuddling and dangerous | 
merriment, would pall before a’walk through 
the squire’s greenl-ouses, or a tea on the vicar’s 
lawn! How, too, the sweet melodies of sacred 
music would send them home ‘in tune with | 
heaven’! Surely they who have the power to 
do such things might do them, and earn a 
blessea reward. 
RICHARD HEATH. 


AT THE MILL. 


TueEy played, they wandered at childhood’s will 
By the rushy brook, by the old windmill ; 

And its sails went round with a gentle whirr, 
Like a useful life that hath little stir. 


They raced, they laughed, and they raced again ; 
*T was childhood’s struggle, not that of men; 
There were loving hearts, and a cloudless mirth, 
And pleasant things on their childhood’s earth. 


They came again to that well-known scene, 
They stood where the old windmill had been, 
When a score of years had come and gone, 
And their tide had borne life’s treasures on. 


But not one stone of the mill was there; 


No shout of glee broke the 


winter air; 


The dear old meadow was torn and changed— 


True hearts were still. 


And they turned from that 


There were some estranged. 


sadly altered place ° 


With longings to run in a holier race; 
With prayer for the heart set free from sin, 
And rest where the dear ones had entered in, 





For the bright and the dark of earth will fade ; 
On One alone may our hope be stayed, 
Who gave Himself our souls to save, 


And to raise us to life beyond the grave. 


RERSRS REN 


ALESSIE BOND, 
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Ox, A YEAR AND A HALF OF QUIET WORK IN AN AGRICULTURAL PARISH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PROTOPLAST.” 


, et few signatures in the parish registry. The 

ORAFIER, 3-74 OOPRERY MARRIAGE, | mark,’ the disgraceful sign of ignorance, is 

One day I happened to have walked with | almost universal about that period. And even 
my husband to D. W. When we got to the|now that the subject has for some time past 
church he said, “I have a marriage here this| occupied the minds of our most thoughtful 
morning ; you had better come in and wait till | men, is there such improvement as we should 
it is over.” I went into a pew, therefore, and| have expected? Only a few weeks ago, a 


watched the ceremony with interest. A wed-| person was making one of the returns to | 
Government which is required from the mis'ress | 


ding is at all times a scene which calls forth 
our deepest sympathy. Whether the two who/|of a dame-school, but, unable to sign her own 
stand together at God’s altar be of the high- name, requested the master of the national 
born and noble, or of the untutored poor—|school to sign it for her! Surely it is time 
whether the bride appear in lace and diamonds | that such a measure as the new Educational 


or in the simple print of the cottager, you can- | Bill should be carried out; and yet I confess I | 


not listen to the exquisitely beautiful words | have grave doubts whether education can ever 
which the Church of England puts into the lips|be made compulsory. A mother herself is 


of those whose hearts are to cling together in | weakly and ailing, and cannot spare the little | 


weal or woe through all life’s history, and/ girl who of all her children alone is helpful; 
remain quite unmoved. From my old-fashioned | who nurses her mother, tidies up the cottage, 
curtained pew I watched the rustic group!and takes care of her brothers and sisters. 
gathered in the chancel, the white-haired | How is such a plea to be resisted? A widower 
father, the bridegroom (a labouring man), and | is entirely dependent upon a young daughter 
the young bride, probably a servant, with two to keep house and prepare his meals. He 
or three friends of the same humble class of must go to work to win bread for his family, 
life. }and he cannot afford to keep a woman to attend 

The service began, but neither the man nor|to his home comforts. What can be said? 
woman seemed able correctly to respond to} With boys the great temptation is to take 
the questions asked, or to understand the|them away from school for “ bird-keeping,”’ 
meaning of their vows. So as they went on| 
Mr. B. told them what to do, and explained | few pence in this way, the parent cannot resist 
the meaning of the words they were to say.| adding this gain to his small weekly wages. 


When the ceremony was finished they went) It is a little aside from my present subject, | 


into the vestry to sign their names. The man,| but having alluded to the want of education in 
however, could not write, and was obliged to/the lower classes, I would just advert to the 
make his mark as a substitute: the woman | extreme reluctance which to this day exists in 
wrote her name with difficulty. 
“What!” said Mr. B., “ can you write, and ‘than those of the very poor, to send their 
your husband cannot? ” ‘children to the national school. A man will 
“T’ve had no time to learn, sir,” said the| willingly pay two or three pence more weekly 
man. to send his children to a dame-school, where 
“No time ; have you never been to school?” | they are most inefficiently taught, rather than 
* Yes, but I was taken away from school as/take the advantage of excellent instruction 
soon as I began to read. I could not learn to| provided by the national school., Why is 
write at all.” \thisP I have been ata good deal of pains 
“What a state of things!’’ said Mr. B.| lately to ascertain the cause of this preference 
“ Well,” he added, turning to the woman, “ you for private teaching, however inadequate. 
must teach him, now you are married to him.” | Several causes seem to combine to produce 
“I will, sir, I quite intend that,” she/this effect. The parent himself is uneducated ; 
replied, with a smile of conscious superiority. | he has grown up in the ignorance which was 
Sad proof have we of the state of education |so common some years back, consequently he 
fifteen years ago by the fact that there are but |ig unable to make a comparative estimate of 


and as soon as a boy is old enough to gain a 


parents whose means are less circumscribed | 
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|| patronizes and that which is afforded by the 
| national. school at a much lower rate. 
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the teaching at the dame-school which he 


He 
fancies (as do many far above him in station) 
that the price of an article is the true test of 
its value; and he comforts himself with the 
thought that as he is paying more for the 
education of his children than his poorer 
neighbours, he is getting better instruction for 
them. Then there is a strong feeling that 





private teaching is more genteel than a national | 


“Do you mean to say,” I insisted, with 
astonishment, “‘ that you were perfect strangers 
to each other, and now are living here to- 
gether, the one called Kezia and the other 


Keren-happuch, both bearing the very un- 


common names of Job’s daughters? Well, I 
must say this is one of the strangest coin- 
cidences I ever knew.” 


“Yes, it is singular, ma’am,” said Keren- 


happuch, “and I believe my name is a very | 
but my parents were godly | 


unusual one; 





school, however good. Mothers also are pleased | people, and they read their Bible, and they | 


by their girls being taught fancy work, which | found there this name of Keren- happuch, so 


| between us, and are living together.” 


is not allowed in many national schools, and | 
this is set against the far more solid knowledge 
which is there imparted. I think, too, there is 
one feeling on the part of mothers with which 
I cannot but sympathize,—the dislike they | 


naturally feel that their girls should associate | 
with the very rough boys who are often found | in life. 
I wish this | 


attending our national schools. 


| 
| 


| 


they just gave it me.’ 
“ And how about you, KeziaP ” I asked. 
But Kezia did not seem to be able to give 
/any reason for the paternal choice of her name, 
so I was obliged to receive the fact as one of 
the curious coincidences that one meets with 


When I knew a little more of Kezia I found 


difficulty could be met by due consideration on | she was a person who had given good cause to 


the part of the managers of these schools, and | be respected. She told me her history, which 
that it should be avoided as much as possible, | 
for I feel that all other objections will gradually | times married, and had reared a very large 


yield to further enlightenment and progress. 


In one of my early visits to C—— I turned | not content with this, she had adopted two 
into a cottage where I found two old ladies | or three orphan children, and had brought up 
They were very different | these, also working with her own hands for 

One was a little, | them, and never receiving parish help. 
intelligent-looking | 


seated by the fire. 
in their general appearance. 
small-boned, bright-eyed, 
woman, whose movements as she rose to 
welcome me and wipe a chair for me to sit 
upon, betokened activity and sprightliness. 
The other was a large, heavily built, and very 
infirm person, whose countenance wore the 
calm, sensible expression so common to the 
better kind of Scotch, and which is an indication 
of the practical good sense which characterizes 
them. 

“What is your name?” I asked of the 
smaller woman, after greeting them both 
kindly, and introducing myself as the wife of 
the new clergyman. 

“Kezia A——,” was the reply. 

“Ob, then, you are one of Job’s daughters,” 
I said, smiling. Then turning to her com- 
panion I said, “And your name, my good 
friend ? ” 

* Keren-happuch,” she answered. 

“What! both of you named after Job’s 
daughters?” I exclaimed. “ How very singular ! 
you must then be sisters, I suppose, although 
I confess I do not see any family resemblance 
between you.” 

“Oh no,” with a hearty laugh rejoined my 
first informant, “we are no relations to each 
other; we never even saw each other till we 
lived at C——, but we have taken this cottage 


| 








was rather a curious one. She had been three 


|family of her own respectably and well; but 


These were now doing for themselves, and | 
regarded Kezia with the love and reverence 
which she well deserved for her unselfish | 
goodness. It was very droll to hear Kezia | 
talk of her three husbands, and the good suc- 
cess which her personal appearance had given 
her with the other sex. She was, as I said, a 
sprightly little woman even at her advanced 
age, and I dare say in her younger days she 
had won hearts easily enough. 

Keren-happuch was a nice person. There was 
a great deal of quiet, sober judgment about her. 
She had read and studied her Bible, and was 
well pleased to talk with me over its glorious 
truths. Her lameness prevented her going out | 
or attending church. I think her infirmities | 
tried her temper, and made her less loving and 
gentle with Kezia than she would otherwise 
have been. Some months after I went to 
C——- she left the cottage where I first found 
her with Kezia, and went to live at a place 
called the “ Widows’ Home.” As this was one 
of the institutions of C—— I must now de- 
scribe it. 

Nearly opposite the church, a little off the 
road, were some cottages which had been appro- | 
priated by the parish as a home for the poorest | 
and most aged widows, where, instead of being 
sent to the union, they could be comfortably 
lodged and kept. These cottages were a little 
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back from the road, with small gardens before 
them, and although there were three or four 
houses, they were all under the same roof. 

In each cottage two or three of the widows 
lived together; the fire and light were common 
to them all, as they sat together in the lower 
room, but each old lady had her own seat in a 
quiet corner, by the chimney or the window, 
as she preferred, her own little table and tea- 
pot to herself. It might have been a happy 
home enough for those whose labour of life 
was over, and who were waiting the summons 
to a place of rest, had but the spirit of peace| solemn face, the low awestruck tone, told us 
and love reigned there. Alas! this was not! she firmly believed in what she said. And if 
the case; there were as many envyings,|this better educated, and generally calm, sen- 
jealousies, and contentions among them as in| sible, matter-of-fact person gave credence to 
a larger community. As in the world without, | the story, no wonder that the other widows 
each one was full of complaints of her com-| had allowed the idea to work on their minds 
panions, and thus evil passions made the (till they fancied they saw the victim of past 
*“ Widows’ Home”’ too often a scene of anarchy | unkindness appear before them, to avenge, by 
and strife. the terror she inspired, her former wrongs. 

If any day I happened to visit one of the | 
houses without going through the whole of 
them I gave great offence, and was somewhat | 
amused by the bitter jealousy expressed at this| THERE are few things more important to the 
trifling circumstance. At last I never went real welfare of a parish than a good Sunday 
unless I had time to go into every room, and| school. The work done there is the seed-sowing 
tried equally to distribute my attention among | for a future generation; it is not during the 
them. The oldest inhabitant of the Home was /| time of one’s own labour that one expects to 
ninety-six; she was able to walk about, and | see the result so much, but the harvest will 
had all her faculties in tolerable preservation ; surely be found after many days. 
but, of course, she had many of the infirmities | The Sunday school at C—— had been 
of age, and I believe some of her fellow-in- allowed rather to go down, for there had been 
mates were anything but kind and considerate | many changes in the ministry (the rector not 
towards her. After I had left C this poor} having been resident), and this is always 
old woman died, and I heard a strange story | against regular work. It was now held in the 
about her. It was the prevailing belief that | national school, and the mistress who taught 
her spirit haunted the Widows’ Home, and|the children in the work was superintendent 
that she was trequently heard or seen in the/of it. She was an active, intelligent woman, 
cottage where she had lived so long. I fear| and a pretty good disciplinarian, but there was 
the unquiet consciences of one or two who had | a want of that clear knowledge of doctrine and 
been anything but kind to her in life caused | deep spiritual feeling which can alone make an 
this superstitious feeling. When I paid a visit | efficient teacher of divine truth. And I have 
to the old place some years after, I talked to| always felt it very undesirable (other things 
the widows about their companion’s ghost. I} being equal) that the weekly instructor of 
found a full persuasion that she haunted the children should also be teacher on the Lord’s 
rooms which she had occupied. Iasked Keren-|day. I know that where there is a lack of 
happuch what she thought about it,as lexpected teachers this is sometimes necessary, but 
her quiet good sense would see the absurdity | surely it is well that a freshness of mind and 
of the supposition ; and besides, I felt that she | illustration should be brought to the exposi- 
had not to accuse herself of unkindness to the | tion of God’s word, and this can hardly be 
departed. But Keren-happuch was infected | expected from one who has been wearied with 
by the same superstition, and answered so-|the drudgery of teaching secular lessons all 
lemnly,— |the week. Besides, it is good that the young 

“Oh, Mrs. B , I believe there is some-| should not associate the Sunday teaching wt 
thing in it, Ido indeed; I do not like to talk | the discipline of their week’s work. It shouid 
about it.” be a special pleasure reserved for the hours of 

My husband asked her, “ But did you ever | rest, and, as a rule, bringing with it no thought 
see her yourself? ” of compulsion or punishment. But, as I said 
“Well, I can’t just say that.” just now, one must bend to circumstances In 


“Did you ever hear her voice?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“Well, what makes you believe in her 
ghost, then?” 

She lowered her tone, and in a very solemn 
way whispered,— 

“ Why, I do believe I felt her one day. I 
was sitting here alone, and suddenly I felt a 
something rush past me,—‘ Just so,’ she added, 
passing her hand along the ground; and I 
knew it was her.” 

It was in vain to argue the point. The 





CHAPTER VI.—MY SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
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these things, and happy is that teacher who 
has so gained the love of the scholars as 
to be welcomed always with a smile of satis- 
faction. 

From the time I went to C I took the 
Sunday school under my special charge; I 
always opened it myself with prayer, and then 
taught the first class, which was a very large 
one, containing boys as well as girls. I did 
not much like this mixed class, and I found 
the boys a good deal disturbed the girls ; but I 
wished to give the former some instruction 
myself as well as the latter, and by placing 
the lads on forms behind I managed to keep 
tolerable order. I began with them a con- 
secutive subject, “the children of the Bible,” 
and I illustrated it in every way that occurred 
I found they soon grew intensely in- 
terested. My children often astonished me by 
the passages of Scripture they committed to 
memory. I found that some of the girls studied 





| the subject during the week, and learnt far 


PF 


more than I had given them as a task. I 


_ often heard from their parents that they were 


busy preparing their Sunday lessons, and were 
quite miserable if they could not get them 
done in time. How different from the careless 
way in which I have seen some girls casting 
a hasty glance at the lesson just before they 
are called to say it, and have not looked at it 
before they came into class! It was touching 
to see the affection which my scholars soon 
showed to me. They knew I was fond of 
flowers, and I had so many little bouquets 
presented to me that I hardly knew how to 
dispose of them all when we went into church. 
“Here, teacher, you love flowers,” one and 
another would say, “I gathered these for you 
as I came to school;” and proud was the 
scholar whose simple bouquet was arranged to 
adorn my dress when school broke up. Dear 
children ! in some of them I believe there was 
not only natural amiability, but a true work 


| of the Spirit of God; one of them particularly 


gave me heartfelt joy, for I knew what she was 
in her home, and saw there in her humble, 
gentle, holy walk the certain proof that her 
lessons had been taught her from above, and 
therefore brought forth fruit unto God. Some 
of the answers made by my pupils have never 
been forgotten; one of these now recurs to 
my memory. I had asked a girl what she 
meant by experience, a word which had been 
found in the lesson of the day. 

“Please, ma’am,” ‘she said, with kindling 
eye, “I think it is finding out what things are 
by proving them.” 

What divine could have given a more ap- 


| propriate meaning of the word ? 


The boys gave me rather more trouble than 





the girls, but on the whole they were fairly 
well behaved. 

Once, and once only, I had my authority in 
the school disputed. I had understood that it 
had been the custom to employ the beadle of 
the church to come in and administer corporeal 


correction to refractory boys, upon occasion, | 


when this seemed needed; but I hoped this 
would not be necessary during my manage- 
ment of the school. I suppose one’s firmness 
must be tried, and the question settled whether 
the scholar or the teacher is to have the 
mastery. 

One day I saw one of my boys in class with 


a live bird in his hand, cruelly torturing it.’ | 


I ordered him at once to release it, and let it 
fly from the open window of the schoolroom. 
He sullenly set me at defiance. I said,— 

“T can show great patience with a dull boy, 
and I can even forgive an inattentive one when 
I see that he is sorry, and means to do better, 
but disobedience is a thing which I can never 
have in this school; you must at once give up 
that poor wretched bird, and come and stand 
in the centre of the school as an example to 
the rest.” 

The lad (he was a great lubberly fellow, and 
as cowardly as he was cruel) still refused 
either to let his victim go, or to come out of 
his place in class. 

“Very well,” I said, “I know what used to 
be done before I came to this -school; and 
though I should be exceedingly sorry to call 
in aid from the beadle again, yet as a lady has 
not physical force to control a boy of your age, 
I must do so if my word is not obeyed.” 

The young fellow saw that I was in earnest, 
and immediately let go the bird, and then at 
my repeated desire came and stood in the 
middle of the room till the school was over. 
This was the first and last time my will was 
called in question while I taught in C—— 
Sunday school. 

A very solemn death occurred soon after I 
went to live at C——. I had been much in 
the habit of visiting a poor woman in an out- 
lying cottage on the road to H——. She was 
a lone woman ; and except a boy, her grandson, 
who lived with her, seemed to have scarcely 
any relatives, and but few acquaintances. She 
was always glad to see me, and we had many a 
conversation together upon her state before God. 

“I know I am not converted, ma’am,” she 
would say, “I know if I died to-night I could 
not enter into heaven; but I mean to turn to 
God before I die. I am resolved to be a 
Christian.” 

“But how can you make sure of being 
spared to return to God at any future time? 
The Lord commands you to come to Jesus 
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now ; and if you neglect coming, you are living | 


every day in direct disobedience, and the 


wrath of God abideth upon you, ready to fall 


upon you at any moment.” 

“ But I will go to Jesus.” 

“ When?” 

“ Very soon.” 

“But suppose this very night a sudden 
illness seized you, and you were never con- 
scious again.” 

“Oh, that would be awful.” 

“ Awful indeed; and yet here you are put- 
ting off from day to day the great concern of 
your soul’s salvation. God alone can turn 
you to Him, He only can make you willing 
to be saved in His own way through the 
blood of Jesus. Will you kneel with me 
now, and let us pray that the Holy Ghost 
may enable you to come to it at once P” 

I prayed with her, and for some time after 
this the same kind of conversation was renewed 
between us whenever we met. I felt very 
anxious about her condition; whether it was 
any presentiment of her approaching end I 
know not, but I seemed to fear that much time 
at the last would not be given her, that she 


rather more comfortable for her, for she was 
very heavy, and one person could not move 
| her. The medical man of the place was using 
jal the remedies he could devise, but it was 
plain from the very first that the case was 
| hopeless. 

There was little change during the night, 
but the next day I fancied she knew me, for as 
[ bent over her and spoke kindly in her ear 
there was an evident effort to articulate. This 
was the only sign of returning consciousness ; 
and after lying three or four days in the same 
state she died. It was very terrible to see. A 
poor lad, her grandson who had lived with her, 
and seemed the only being who cared for her, 
and for whom she had felt any affection, stood 
weeping and inconsolable beside the corpse. 
With a few sympathizing words to him I left 
the house with a very heavy heart. Whether 
this poor creature had cried to God at the 
last, and received mercy, none can tell; but 
how solemn is the warning to those who like 
her are postponing from day to day the great 





question of eternity! And is there no voice 
in such an end as this to those whose special 
work it is to deal with souls? How often 


would not have a lingering illness, with oppor- | after some sudden death the anxious heart asks 


tunities for instruction. I feit persuaded that | 
the gradual preparation upon which she had 
reckoned so much would never be hers. | 

One day sudden news came to me that she 
was dying. 

“Why, I saw her yesterday 
health,” I exclaimed, much shocked. 

“Yes,” said my informant, “but she was | 
found lying in a fit this morning quite | 
unconscious. 

Mr. B. and I both went to her at once. | 
We found her on her bed where she had been | 
placed, lying in a state of great dirt and dis- | 
comfort, and her loud, stertorous breathing | 
was the only indication of life. The condition | 
of her body was sad enough ; having lived such | 
an isolated life, she had no female relations | 
to attend on her when she became incapable | 
of doing anything for herself. 

Seeing that there was not any possibility of | 
communicating with her at that moment, my | 


in perfect | 


itself, “ Am I clear from the blood of such a 
one? Have I been faithful, have I been ear- 
nest, have I been unceasing in my endeavours to 
rouse the sleeper to a sense of danger, to press 


|home the need of an immediate change? or 


have I allowed a weak inclination to annoy, 


| and a flattering courtesy of expression to inter- 


fere with the great business which I had in 
hand? Toften think, if we were sent.to rouse 
| the sleeping inmates of a burning house, should 
we be so careful to choose our words so as not 
to give offence? should we pause for well- 
arranged sentences? or should not our first 
the aught be even roughly to announce the 
terrific danger, and to drag the people from the 
scene of peril? Could we realize that the un- 
‘converted are brands in the actual fire, we 
should be indeed importunate in our loving 
|urgency; for although the work is wholly the 
Lord’s, and the glory only His, yet He hath 
sent us to each perishing sinner with the 


first effort was to go and seek a nurse for her, |angel’s message, “ Escape for thy life; look 


and this I found after great difficulty. One | 
or two of her neighbours also kindly promised | | 


not behind thee, neither stay thou in all the 
plain; escape to the mountain, lest thou be 


to assist during the night in making things | consumed.” 
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CHAPTER VII.—AUNT AND NIECE, 


| “Ou, aunt, have you really come?” cried 
Lavinia, springing towards Miss Hartley, as 
she let herself into the hall by the glass door. 
“So very kind of you!’’ and her eyes filled 
| with sudden tears, though her face lighted up 
| with smiles as she kissed her. 

| “Is anything the matter?” said Miss 
| 





Hartley. « 
“Nothing whatever; it’s only gladness,” 
| said Lavinia, twinkling away her tears. Then, 





| opening the study door, she said, joyfully, 
| * Papa, only think—here’s aunt Kate.” 

“Ah! dear Kate!” cried he, rising and 
coming to meet her with outstretched hands. 
| “Why, how pleasant this is! Come to stay, 
| of course?” 

i “Oh yes, of course,” said she, cheerfully, 
| and immediately she began to talk to him in 
the brisk, gossiping way she knew he liked. 

“Your room is quite ready for you, aunt,” 

said Lavinia, returning after a very short 
absence. . And she led her up-stairs to a 
pretty little room with green carpet and the 
| freshest of white hangings. 
|  “ Alice’s room!” said Miss Hartley. “It 
| will have a very commonplace, unornamental 
| occupant now. Alice’s drawings, too, on the 
|| walls; and her juvenile books on the shelf. 
|| Is this little head over the chimney-piece 
|| meant for Alice?” 
I] “No; aunt, it is meant for Elsie, in Long- 
|| fellow’s “Golden Legend;” but it has some- 
thing of Alice’s look and wavy golden hair; 
so that is why I placed it there.” 


said Miss Hartley, eyeing it in a matter-of- 
fact way. “Alice has not so good a nose, nor 
are her eyes so large, and she does not wear 
her hair in that way at all.” 

“Oh, aunt, I am afraid it is thrown away 
upon you. You don’t value it a bit. I will 
take it away to my own room, and bring you 
Sterne’s Maria, or something else.” 

“No, no; leave it where it is, please: I’d 
a great deal sooner have it than Sterne’s 
Maria, sentimental puss! How fresh and 
pleasant everything looks! Well, my dear 
Lavinia, I think your papa looks quite bright 
again.” 

“Aunt, he brightened up the instant he 
heard your voice. Before that, he had been 
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dozing in his chair, as he now does almost 
all day long. I don’t think it can be quite 
right,—sometimes I am afraid. Is it a sign, 
do you think, of pressure on the brain?” 

“Ay, and of a hundred and fifty things 
besides,” said Miss Hartley, lightly. “ Don’t 
get into the way of fancying all sorts of 
horrible things, or you will know no peace. 
Are not we all in the hands of our heavenly 
Father? We must all have something at 
last, but there is no good in worrying our- 
selves about what that something will be, nor 
when. Let us just jog on comfortably day by 
day, and take what is given us.” 

Saying which, in a tone that was fnfinitely 
reassuring tu Lavinia, Miss Hartley completed 
her neat toilette, and accompanied her down- 
stairs. The servants had spread the dining- 
table with a nice lunch, and Mr. Hartley was 
hovering about it, quite pleased, and ready to 
begin. 

He said grace in a sonorous voice, loud 
enough for his church; and immediately re- 
lapsed into his quiet, drowsy way of speaking, 
that required a little effort to follow. 








“Very pretty, but rather too idealized,” | 


| Miss Hartley began by taking all the bur- 
|then of the conversation on herself; garru- 
lously, it might almost be said, and yet not 
without a motive, and success too. Mr. Hart- 
ley was soon quite on the alert, listening with 
| pleased attention, and putting leading ques- 
tions, and. Lavinia became talkative also. 

After luncheon Mr. Hartley cast wistful 
fess towards his easy chair, and presently 
imade for it; and Miss Hartley, establishing 
herself upon the couch, said,— 

“Lavinia, I dare say if you leave us two 
to ourselves, we shall both dot off, for I am 
a little tired with my journey; so go, my dear, 
jand take a walk, or follow your own devices 
jin some other way—we will take care of one 
another.” 

This happened to be particularly convenient 
and agreeable to Lavinia, and what was more, 
/her aunt meant that it should be so. Con- 
stant confinement to the study had thrown 
her back in various domestic and parish 
engagements, and she was, besides, in want 
of a little fresh air. So she hastily dressed 
for a walk into the village to order poultry 
and eggs, and a particular sort of cake her 
aunt liked; and in the course of her rambles 
she even secured a nice little sucking pig. 
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She was returning home quite pleased with 
| this achievement, when she met Mr. Galton. 
| TIT am sure,” said he, “that Mr. Hartley 
is better to-day, or you would not look so 
cheerful.” 
“ Yes, papa is better, thank you.” 
, ©Then don’t you think you can just run 
| down, Miss Hartley, to the schoolroom this 
| evening to hear my wonderful lecture? It 
will be very stupid work if you don’t.” 
“Why should it be? You said you only 
wanted poor people to attend.” 
| “But one intelligent auditor! However, I 
|| know I must not expect it, as you cannot leave 
Mr. Hartley.” 
“Oh yes, I can,” said Lavinia, very much 
| to his surprise, “for my aunt has come to us, 
and I know she would take charge of him if I 
asked her.” 
“Do ask her then, by all means,” said Mr. 
Galton. 
“T do not think it would be quite fair; the 
| very first evening; hardly polite, even.” 
“Are you on such very ceremonious terms 
with your aunt?” 
* Not ceremonious at all, but it would hardly 
| be kind.” 





“She can’t be very kind herself if she| 


| hinders you.” 

‘She is pure kindness,” cried Lavinia. 
} I 

! 

| 

| 


“Oh, then I am sure she will let you come, | 


if you will but ask her.” 


the rectory gate. “Do!” 
But he turned suddenly shy, and began 


hastily pulling off his glove, saying, “I must 


hands, walked on. 

“Mr. Galton!” called Lavinia after him. 

Mr. Galton returned. “ Were you calling 

me ?” 

“Papa wants your signature to something 

—I forget what.” 

“ Oh, then I will go in.” 

And in he went, and had a pleasant chat 
|| with Mr. Hartley and his sister, while Lavinia 
went off to consult with the cook. When she 
returned to the study she knew directly what 
Mr. Galton had been about by hearing her 
aunt say,— 
|| “Oh yes, I shall make her come.” On 
which he, with a quiet smile, shook hands, 
and was taking leave. Lavinia, with sudden 
resolution, said,— 

“We are going to have a pig for dinner; 
will you dine with us?” 

“What makes you think I am particularly 
fond of pig?” said he, laughing. “ No fancied 
| resemblance, I hope.” 

IV. 
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“Suppose you come in and ask her your-| 
self,” said Lavinia, laughing, as they reached | 
| faction to the little party, who were in such 
| happy tune that they would have been satisfied 


| 

| 

| wish you good-bye now,” and having shaken | 
| 

| 


“Only that we consider it rather a country 


” 





delicacy ; and so 

“Oho! a roasting pig!” cried Mr. Hartley, 
rubbing his hands; “you have let the cat out 
of the bag, or the pig out of the poke. Come 
by all means, Galton; we don’t get pigs every 
day.” 

“Thank you, sir, I will come with great 
pleasure,” said he, shaking the old gentleman’s 
hand warmly; and then he went away, looking 
quite pleased. __,- 

“That was a good thought of yours, La- 
vinia,” said Miss Hartley; “I want to see 
something of Mr. Galton. He is very desirous 
you should go to his lecture this evening, and 
I have told him I am sure you will.” 

“Oh, but Iam by no means sure of it my- 
self, aunt,”’ said Lavinia. 

“Why not? are you afraid of the evening 
air P” 

“Oh no; 
reason.” 

“T am sure you may trust me with your papa. 
We shall get on capitally together.” 

“Oh yes, but I don’t like leaving you the 
very first evening.” 

“ My dear, there is no sense in that objec- 
tion. Iam not going away to-morrow. You 
will make me uncomfortable if you treat me 
like a stranger.” : 

“ But I may have other reasons,” said La- 
“We will see about it by and 


only—I have more than one 


vinia, smiling. 
by.” 
The pig and its adjuncts gave great satis- 


with anything. 

Mr. Galton said towards the end of dinner 
to Lavinia, 

“ You are coming, I hope ?” 

“T am not sure about it,” she quietly re- 
plied. He looked disappointed, but did not 
press the subject; and, after a cup of tea, 
rose and said he must be going. Miss Hart- 
ley was turning to say something reproach- 
ful to Lavinia as soon as he had departed, but 
she had disappeared. 

A few minutes afterwards she reappeared, 
well wrapped up, and said, smiling,— 

“ Well, aunt, since you are good enough to 
take charge of papa, I am going to run down 
to the schoolroom. I shall take Marianne 
with me, and be back in an hour.’ Then 
going up to her father, she kissed him, and 
said,— 

“Papa, you can spare me for an hour, 
cannot you?—just to hear Mr. Galton’s lec- 
ture to the boys ?” 

“For an hour, my dear? 
like, or for two days.” 





For two if you 
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“That is rather-more than I asked for,’ 
said ‘she, laughing, and the next instant the 
door closed after her. 

Mr. Hartley stood dreamily watching his 
sister’s nimble fingers as she knitted. ‘“ Dear 
Kate,” said he presently, “ we are very pleased 
to have you here. How long shall you stay ?” 

“That depends,” said she, smiling a little. 
“Not very long; most likely—not an hour 
longer than it is convenient for you to have 
me.” 

“My dear Kate, don’t consider that for a 
moment. We are glad to have you as long as 
you enjoy a little change.” 

She had not studied a little change for 
herself in coming, and he had all but told La- 
vinia to press her to come; but it did not 
matter. Changing the subject, she said,— 

“You seem to have a very nice assistant in 
Mr. Galton.” 

“ Very—in every respect but one.” 

“ What is that?” said Miss Hartley. 


“Mr. Galton,” said her brother, slowly, “ is, | 


Miss Hartley wrote in reply :— 





“TI am much obliged to you, Susan, for 


washing my bed, and am glad that the weather || 


has been so favourable for bleaching it. 
sorry Patty has broken Don Quixote; she 
must learn to be more careful, or I shall 


things. Tell her from me that it is very easy 


this can be no great loss;’ but, in the first 


next, gifts of affection can never be replaced, 
so let her be careful. Don Quixote in bis- 
cuit was given to me bya friend now dead. 
You were quite right to tell me, and I do not 
write in anger, only to make Patty cautious. 
As you have finished ‘Danesbury House’ 
|you may now read ‘ Ursula,’ and if you do 
inot hurry through it, it will last you some 
time. Miss Lavinia is quite well, and sends 
| vou her kind remembrances.” 





as you say, @ very nice young man—no viewi- | 


ness about him—sound, very sound: and | 


active among the poor; but—he reads through 
his nose.” 

“Oh, does he?” 

“T say he does, and he says he doesn’t; 
and when we’ve reached that point, you know, 
there’s no more to be said.” 

“No, certainly not. Well, I’m glad it’s 
nothing worse. What branch of the Galtons 
does he belong to?” 

Mr. Hartley became here very diffuse on the 
subject of pedigree, after which he was silent 
for a few minutes, and Miss Hartley, looking 
up from her knitting, perceived that he was 
fast asleep. So she took up a book, and made 
herself almost as comfortable as if she had 
been at home, till Lavinia came in, fresh as a 
rose, highly delighted with the lecture, and 
with her walk in the cool night air. 

Next morning’s post brought Miss Hartley 
the following missive from the Hermitage :— 


“HonnorED Mapam,—I am extremly sory 
to say that Patty in dusting has broken the 
smaul figure of Dom Quickset. I am quit 
sure she did not do it on perpuse, but canot 
feel esy withhout letting you know. We have 
washed your bed, and it has bleached beau- 
tifal. 

“Please, Miss Hartley, I hope Miss Laven- 
deria is well; my humbel dutey to which, from 
your obedient servant, 


“Susan Portus. 


“We have finished ‘Danesbury House.’ 
Part is very solemn.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—TRAVELLING BY DAK GARI. 


| « My dearest Lavinia,” wrote Alice two days 
after their arrival at Delhi,“ you will now be 
impatiently longing for our letters from Cal- 
cutta; and when you receive them, how re- 
joiced you will be to find that we were both 
well and in good spirits when we wrote! We 
have been no less so, I assure you, since start- 
ing on our up-country journey. This dik 
travelling I think delightful! 
what dik travelling is? Why, you hire a 
vehicle called a ‘gari,’ which is just large 
enough for two people to sit or lie comfortably 
in. This you fit up with a soft quilted affair 
called a ‘ resai,’ which is your bed—a blanket or 
two, some pillows and railway wrappers,a basket 
of provisions—bread and butter, cheese, bacon, 
jam, anchovy paste, fruit, soda water, biscuits 
unlimited, tea and sugar, a small looking-glass, 
soap and towels, and carpet bags containing 
other necessaries, together with a light book 
or two, such as ‘ The Ladies of Bever Hollow,’ 
by the author of ‘Mary Powell’ (which, you 
know, aunt Kate gave me) and a Hindostani 
vocabulary, and you are set up for the journey. 
Your heavy luggage goes on the top of the 
gari, except what you send by bullock train, 
and a good many small packages fit into the 
well. This is the space in the middle where 


always lies up when travelling thus, it is 
covered in with a board and cushion. Well, 
on and on we go, our one horse carrying us 
about five miles an hour, day and night. 
Every five miles a fresh horse (or one that 








one’s feet might be supposed to go, but as one | 


Tam | 
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regret not having locked up all my pretty | 


to fancy. ‘Oh, this couldn’t have cost much— | 














Do you know || 


place, the cost is probably a good deal more | 
than she would ever suppose; and in the | 
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ought to be fresh) is put to. 


We only stop | till I have to entreat him to stop, or he makes 


long enough in the morning to refresh our-|a sketch of the natives in caricature style to 
selyes with making our toilette, which need | make me laugh; and then we seat ourselves 
not be very elaborate, there being none to| close together, and begin to talk and eat. 
criticise it but half-naked natives, and to get} When I want the teapot refilled, I call out, 
as good and substantial a breakfast as our own | ‘ Khidmutgar!’ and a native hastens towards 
basket and the bungalow willafford. Thisalways us, shuffling off his embroidered slippers. As 
consists of a couple of fowls, grilled, curried, | he approaches, I say (very proud of my Hin- 


or dressed as cutlets, together with eggs and 
bacon, rice and tea. The time we spend in the 


dostani), ‘Aur pani,’ and the man replies, 
‘ Bahut achchha, and fetches more water. 


bungalow averages from two to three hours,| The supper over, we get into our moving 
for which we pay a rupee, Government claiming | house once more, and immediately dispose 
eight annas, or one shilling, from each person | ourselves for the night, for it is beginning to 
enjoying such length of accommodation; another | get dark. 


rupee we give the man in charge of it, as a 
recompence for his services, and payment for 


| his chickens, eggs, and milk (generally goat’s 


milk). You can hardly imagine how diminu- 
tive these chickens and eggs are, the latter 
about as big as the plover’s eggs aunt Fount- 
leroy used now and then to send us. By the 
time we have dressed, done good credit to the 
breakfast, and repacked the provision basket, 
with the addition of some remnants of ‘ grilled 





murghi,’ it is past eleven; and when my dear | 


Arthur has folded up the resai, stowed away 
the blankets, and made the gari comfortable 
for the day, he packs me and himself snugly 
into it, and off we go in high spirits. The 
chill morning air has been warmed by the 
sun’s rays, and we open the wooden shutters 
—there is no glass—all round us, and look 
about. There is not very much to be seen, 
but everything is novel and strange. There 
are the native villages we pass through—vil- 


| lages composed of low huts of mud and bamboo, 


thatched with reeds, with an opening in front 
for a doorway, but no windows, no place to 
answer the purpose of chimney. They gene- 
rally cook in front of their huts; in fact, a 


| native can cook anywhere with the aid of a 


| few stones and sticks. 








When these miserable 
hovels are overgrown with luxuriant, broad- 
leaved creepers, they look very picturesque. 
Groups of turbaned men sit at their doors, 
smoking their ‘ hubbulbubbuls’—alias pipes, 
pretty goats and kids browse around, little 
bronze children tumbling amongst them; 
whilst to the trees—may be a fan palm or a 
sacred pipul—some of the humped Indian oxen 
are tethered. 

“We go on without stopping, except to 
change horses, till six o’clock in the evening, 
when we alight at some pretty little wayside 
bungalow, and spread our supper on the 
stone floor of the front verandah, the master 
supplying us with cups and hot water for tea. 
This is very pleasant. While I make the tea, 
Arthur walks up and down the verandah, 
whistling one after another of your old airs, 





“ One evening, just before making our sun- 
set halt, we enjoyed a very pretty sight in- 
deed. As we looked towards a tree, in the 
midst of a field in which the grain was just | 
springing, a myriad of green parrots fluttered, | 
chattering, to the ground, another swarm fol- 
lowed, and they continued fluttering up and 
down till we had almost lost sight of them, 
when suddenly, as with one consent, they flew 
off in our direction, and midway between us 
and the tree wheeled round again, their 
bright plumage glittering in the rays of the 
setting sun like the wings of Brazilian beetles. 

“Since leaving Benares the scenery has 
been almost worse than poor. We have 
travelled through flat, arid-looking plains, on 
which only here and there scanty crops are 
showing themselves. A famine is expected 
this year, on account of the want of rain, and 
already the people are going about begging in 
great numbers. They surround us sometimes 


|at the dak bungalows, and their half-whining, 


half-screaming manner of demanding alms is 
very harrowing, though the only words I can 
understand are ‘ Paisa, Sahib!’ ‘ Mem Sahib, 
paisa, paisa!’ Their emaciated bodies tell 
us more than words could do! The Rajah of 
Gwalior is giving away five rupees to each in- 
dividual who likes to go to him for it, and on 
the road between Cawnpore and Agra we met 
some wretched-looking men who had come a 
long distance that they might go and claim 
the promised sum. Three thousand rupees 
are collected every month at Delhi for the 
relief of the famished people of the neighbour- 
hood, and three thousand more are added by 
Government; and seeing that in good times 
numbers of natives subsist upon two rupees a 
month, or less, a head, this must do some 
good. Still there is starvation all around, and 
as the season advances it is expected to be- 
come worse. As we drove through the 
bazaar yesterday, so many poor creatures 
accosted us with outstretched hands. One 
especially attracted my attention,—a poor, 
miserable woman with a naked infant in 
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her arms, literally nothing but skin and 
bone. I was waiting in the carriage while 
Arthur had gone with his friend, a bachelor 
civilian, whom he had known a little in Eng- 
land formerly, I believe, to look at some 
building, and as I had no purse with me could 
not give her anything, gladly as I would have 
done so. My heart ached for her while I shook 
my head pityingly. She turned to a portly, 
well-to-do looking merchant, sitting amongst 
his wares in one of the bazaar booths, and 
with joined hands and piteous look murmured 
a low supplication. What would I have given 
at that moment to have had something for 
her! He threw her one cowry. 

“Delhi tells sad tales of the mutiny. Every- 
where one sees the vestiges of the desolation 
of that time,—unroofed houses, and piles of 
ruin and rubbish; otherwise it is a nicer town 
than any we have been in; the streets are so 
much broader, and they are being made still 
better by the clearing away of so many half- 
destroyed dwellings. We visited the observa- 
tory, which must have been a very fine one, 
but is now in ruins, and the buildings in 
the fort, and this morning we went with 
Mr. Valpy to the Government school, the head 
of which is a native Christian. Delhi has 


| only just been reopened to the native mer- 


chants and vendors, many of whom are still 
stationed round the walls without the city.* 
“Of course we have made a point of seeing 
the famous Delhi jewellery. It is very beau- 
tiful, some of it almost like the Maltese work. 
Dear Arthur has purchased for me an exquisite 


|| brooch of turquoise, set in gold in a very 
| peculiar manner, and a bracelet of carbuncle 





|, garnets set in silver. 
|| send aunt Fountleroy one of the Delhi scarfs 





I 


How I should like to 


embroidered in variegated silks! 
perfectly gorgeous ! 

“But now, dearest Lavinia, good-bye. I 
really have neither time nor space for a word 
more, except to send my love to every one, 
especially yourself and papa, and to tell 
you how I yearn for you sometimes, and how 
we both are looking forward to finding your 
promised long letter at Amritsar. Arthur 
calls. Good-bye! good-bye! 

“ Believe me to be ever 
“Your own fondly loving sister, 
“ Atic—E Hzeywoop.” 

“ Delhi, December 30th, 1860. 

“P.S.—We expect to be at Amritsar in a 
week or ten days.” 


“Alice! Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! Alice, 
Alice!” cried Captain Heywood, with a 


They are 


* This letter was written in 1860. 


hearty shout of laughter im between. “Come 
quick, or you will lose the fun.” 

“What is it?” she inquired. 

“Don’t you hear?” he returned, leading 
her as he spoke towards the open door, and 
stepping out into the verandah. 

Before she got there she could distinguish 
an unmistakable sound of “we won’t go home 
till morning” in a tremulous old man’s voice, 
and was wondering what there was to amuse 
her husband so greatly in that, when, on look- 
ing out, she perceived a couple of ancient- 
looking turbaned natives seated on the ground, 
one playing the tom-tom, the other very 
solemnly singing the English drinking-song to 
a species of small harp, the strings of which 
he touched with the first and second fingers of 
his right and the first of his left hand, or 
rather with the point of a triangle of wire 
fastened on the end of each. 

“ He has learnt that of the soldiers at the 
fort,” said Mr. Adams, who had just driven 
the captain back to the hotel in his buggy. 
“The old fellow does not know in the least 
what it is, as you may perceive by the 
gravity of his expression. He probably cannot 
speak a syllable of English, and if you listen 
closely, you will find that he is not singing 
the words, but only a sort of guttural imita- 
tion of them. These people are very quick at 
catching sounds, though not equal to the 
Hottentots, who will go on board an English 
vessel lying in harbour during the Sunday 
morning service, and join in the hymns, words 
and all, then and there. It’s a fact!” 

“Shall we try him with ‘God save the 
Queen’?” said Alice, beginning to hum. 


The gentleman joined in the first verse, and | 








the old minstrel immediately took it up to a | 
sort of quick, rambling accompaniment of his | 


own, here and there improvising a variation of | 


the rhythm which made them all smile. 

“Bas! bas!”—enough, enough—said Mr. 
Adams, adding some directions in Hindostani. 
The old man murmured a satisfied “ Bahut 
achcha, Sahib!” and with as many move- 
ments of the head and eyelids as any affected 
young lady might indulge in at the piano, 
he began to prelude and warble another 
ditty. 

“Why,” exclaimed Alice, “that is ‘ Fade, 
Watchlights, fade!’ ” 

“So you call it,” said Mr. Adams, smiling, 
“but it is an original bond fide Persian air, 
and he is singing the Persian words to it. 
But I must be off now, captain; and here 
comes a new guest, I see, to measure the 
relative advantages of the inn; (I beg its 
pardon, hotel) over the dak bungalow. Re- 
member you dine with me and my sister this 
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evening, and bring the new arrival with you, | shares, the conversation at dessert turned upon 


if he is anything of a good fellow.” 

As Mr. Adams took his leave and drove 
off, a dak gari rolled rapidly along the road 
towards the inn, the gariwan announcing the 
approach by lusty blasts upon a very cracked 
horn. A solitary gentleman appeared to be 
the inmate of the interior of the vehicle. 

Alice withdrew from the verandah, and her 
husband, having thrown the departing min- 


strels some loose small coin, remained with | 


his hands in his pockets, carelessly whistling, 
as he watched the approach. The portly land- 
lord and obsequious bearer stood ready to 
make their reverential salaams the moment 
they should catch the stranger’s eye. Down 
go both heads nearly to the ground, they have 
caught it! and so has Captain Heywood, who 
pulls his hands out of his pockets, and looks 
very hard. Up dashes the gari, and comes to 
a full stop right in front of him. A head 
looks out, the sliding doors are pushed aside, 
and 

“Why! if it isn’t Mr. Mason!” 

“Captain Heywood here? Well, 
very pleasant—the first familiar face ’ve seen 
since I left Calcutta, except an old chum at 
Allahabad for an hour. I have stopped no- 
where, I was detained so long at Calcutta.” 

“What by?” asked the captain. “ Busi- 
ness, I suppose.” 

“No; by an acclimatising illness—an attack 
of something very near cholera. New comers 
often have this sort of thing to go through, and 
it is all the better, I believe, to have had it, 
when it is over, but all don’t get over it so 
well as I have. Poor Mrs. Ferguson—you 
remember her, a Scotch lady—died within ten 
days of landing. She had a great dread of 
cholera, and that perhaps helped to bring it 
on, poor lady! How is Mrs. Heywood?” 

“ Very well, thank you; and you look very 
well too, for all your illness. 





this is 


“Thank you,” returned Mr. Mason, “I will 
go and see where they have disposed of my 
effects, and get a bath, and then I will pay my 
respects to your wife, if you will allow me.” 

So the captain went to report to Alice who 
the new arrival was, and to ask her laughingly 
whether Adams would consider Mr. Mason 
“ anything of a good fellow.” 

Alice thought he would, or at all events 
that the ladies would, for “he was:always so 
attentive.” 

The dinner passed off pleasantly. Mr. 
Mason having mentioned the object of his 
journey to India, which was to visit his sister 
and her husband, who was a tea-planter, 
and inspect the plantations in which he had 








the introduction of the tea-plant into India. 

“When was it first introduced?” asked 
Miss Adams. 

“The cultivation of what we call the Assam 
tea was commenced some years ago in the 
Tenasserim Provinces,” said Mr. Mason, “ but 
the growth of the hill tea is of much more 
recent date. In the autumn of 1852 the dis- 


tinguished naturalist and traveller, Mr. For- 





Can I order any- | 
thing for you? Give a ‘hukm’ of any kind?” | 


tune, was employed by the company to plant 
| several thousands of seedlings on the lower 
jridges of the Himalaya mountains, not far 
‘from Simla, the soil and climate of which re- 
| semble those in the best tea districts of China. 
|The planting was accomplished by Chinese, 
| who had followed Mr. Fortune from their own 
|homes for the purpose, and he subsequently 
left on the spot several families of those who 
were most familiar with the cultivation of the 
| tree, and the manipulation and due preparation 
of the leaves for the European market. Now 
many natives are happily employed as well.” 

“ Does your brother-in-law find the specula- 
tion answer, sir ? ” asked one of the gentlemen. 

“ Excellently,” replied Mr, Mason. “The 
demand for the hill tea is continually on the 
| increase.” 
| “Tt will, I presume, in time become cheaper,” 
observed a lady; “at present it is so very 
|much dearer than the Chinese tea here, the 
 xelabive prices being two or two and a half 
rupees, and five or six rupees the seer.” 

“What is a seer?” inquired Alice of her 








neighbour. 

“Two pounds,” was the reply. 
|mouly use China tea at two rupees a seer, 
; which we have sent from a native dealer at 
| Agra,” continued the lady, “and really it is 
better than the best tea you get in England.” 

“On the other hand,” observed Miss Adams, 
“you will agree with me, I think, that the hill 
tea goes much farther, it is so very powerful 
in flavour, fuller, and more aromatic—so aro- 
matic, indeed, that the taste for it must be an 
acquired one,—and when once acquired other 
tea becomes insipid.” 

“There is to be a sale of Government tea 
seeds and plants at Holta this week—the pro- 
duce of plantations in the Kangra valley,” said 
Mr. Adams, addressing Mr. Mason. “Did 
you notice the advertisement? Sixteen hun- 
dred maunds of seeds, and three millions of 
healthy seedings are to be put up, or they 
may be purchased at an upset price of twenty 
rupees per maund for seeds, and three rupees 
per hundred plants.” 

Miss Adams looked at Alice, who was the 
greatest stranger, and the ladies rose and de- 
camped to the drawing-room, whither the gen- 
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tlemen shortly followed them, to discuss in a 
more material manner the merits of the hill tea. 

As Mr. Mason was to leave Delhi the follow- 
ing day, the Heywoods arranged to go there 
also, that they might travel together as far as 
Umballa, where the routes diverged. Alice 
and the captain thought of spending a night 
at the latter place after parting with their 
friend, but hearing that the small-pox was 
raging there, they pushed forward, resting in- 
stead at Loodiana, where they once more were 
received under a hospitable roof. Their hosts 


|a spacious basin of water, by immersion in 
which the Sikhs believe themselves to be- 
come regenerate, and gifted with eternal life. 
Broad terraces of marble, lined with orange 
trees, lead from four several points to the 
centre of the fountain, where stands 
beautiful “Golden Temple” built of white 
marble, richly gilt without and coloured 
within. 





the Kshatriya caste, named Nanuk, who lived 
j}about the end of the sixteenth century. Hayv- 


the | 


The founder of the Sikhs was a Hindu of | 


were Germans—a missionary and his wife, of |}ing early become acquainted with the Koran, | 


the American Society. Alice was interested | he compiled from it, and the traditions of his 
in seeing Loodiana, because she remembered | ancestral creed, a new scripture, called the 


that from thence the call for united prayer had 


| gone forth in that and the preceding year. 


She was interested, too, in seeing the domestic 
arrangements of a German household in India. 
There was quite a little farm connected with 
the establishment, for, besides possessing a 
couple of cows, and some goats, rabbits, guinea- 
fowls, and other poultry of their own, their 


| hosts had, for the time being, the management 








of the little flock of black sheep belonging to 
the mutton club—a club which enables each 
member to have a good and wholesomely fed 
joint two or three times a week, in place of 
the inferior and too frequently bad bazaar 
meat. The latter costs but two annas—that 
is threepence—a seer, the former, perhaps, 
twice as much; but then what a comfort to 


| 


ltreated to the northern mountains, where, 


Grunth, which, in the Punjabi dialect, signifies 
The Book. Nanuk’s principles were mono- 
theistic, but his chief doctrine was universal 
toleration and peace, For more than a century 
the sect was allowed quietly to flourish. After 











secntion was set on foot by the Mahome- 
dans; Nanuk was wantonly put to death, and 
his followers expelled from Lahore. They re- 


under a new chief, Har Jovind, they formed 
themselves into a sort of religious and military 
commonwealth, making it the chief object of 
their lives, almost of their religion, to take 
vengeance on their Mussulman foes. 

From their mountain fastnesses they con- 
tinued cruelly to ravage the Punjab for many 


know that it is good, and to be sure of it, | years, although their numbers were insufficient 


which you cannot always be of the other ! 

Mrs. Sachs was watching the servants give | 
the grain and pulse to the animals and feathered | 
tribe, when Alice strolled into the grounds be- | 
fore breakfast next morning, and she explained | 
to her how necessary it was to do so, especially 
in this dear season, as otherwise the men | 
would steal part of the food intended for the 
poor dumb creatures. 

In the night there had been a thunderstorm | 
with rain, and Mr. Sachs observed at breakfast | 
that there would probably be some fall in the | 
price of corn in consequence. 

In the evening the Heywoods had a first | 
view of the glorious Himalayas, rosy red in 
the light of the setting sun. Four-and-twenty 
hours later they were approaching the city of 
Amritsar, and Alice’s heart beat fast as she 
reflected that here the serious cares and duties 
of married life were to begin for her. 





CHAPTER IX.—THE HOLY CITY OF THE SIKHS, 


Amritsar may be called the religious capital 
of the Punjab, as Lahore is the civil. It is 
the holy city of the Sikhs. Its name signifies 


“Immortal Fountain,” and within its walls is 








to secure any permanent advantages until a 
later period, when they became the greatest 
independent power in India, a sore thorn 
in the side of the English Government, until 
their final subjugation, and the annexation of 
the Punjab by Lord Dalhousie in 1849. 

One reason given for the annexation in the 
public proclamation issued by Lord Dalhousie 
ran thus :—“ The Government of India has no 
desire for conquest; but it is bound, in its 
duty, to provide fully for its own security, and 
to guard the interests of those committed to 
its charge. ‘To that end, and as the only sure 
mode of protecting the state from the perpetual 
recurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, 
the Governor-General is compelled to resolve 
upon the entire subjection of a people whom 
their own government has long been unable 
to control, and whom (as events have shown) 
no punishment can deter from violence, no 
acts of friendship can conciliate to peace. 


Wherefore the Governor-General of India has | 


declared, and hereby proclaims, that the 
kingdom of the Punjab is at an end; and 
that all the territories are now and henceforth 
a portion of the British empire in India.” 


But a few years have passed since the issu- | 


the death of the great Akbar, in 1605, a per- | 
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ing of that proclamation, and now the name|enjoying the refreshing coolness. A little 


of Sikh has become honourably and gratefully 
connected in English minds and memories with 
the suppression of the mutiny. 

There is much that is noble in the Sikh race 
—enough to make one greatly long to behold 
the effect of the spread of Christianity among 
them. The fact of their ignoring the distinc- 
tions of caste, and permitting female education, 
would seem to render them more open than 
their Hindu neighbours to missionary efforts. 
They observe no prohibitions with regard to 
food, with the exception of abstaining from the 


| flesh of the cow. They hold the Brahmins 


and Hindu gods in respect, but in the Golden 
Temple no idols are to be seen. Next to 
their invisible deity, the sacred Grunth is the 
greatest object of their adoration. Within the 
precincts of the temple, the venerable “ Guru” 
or priest may be seen seated on the ground 
crowned and garlanded with flowers; the 
holy “ Book,” likewise decked with blossoms, 
reposing on a cushion before him. While the 
Guru repeats passages from the Grunth in a 
monotonous manner, a choir of minstrels chant 
responses to the accompaniment of a four- 
stringed instrument, somewhat resembling a 
guitar. The devotees, as they arrive, cast 
offerings of sweet spices, sugar, rice, or cow- 
ries upon a white cloth spread upon the 
marble floor. 

All around the open space occupied by the 
clear “ Immortal Fountain,” tall, dusky houses 
arise, and a perfect labyrinth of narrow streets 
affords dwelling-place for a population of many 
thousands, who may be seen during the day 
crowding the large bazaar, either as idlers and 
loungers, or haggling purchasers,—for mer- 


further on, beneath the shelter of the trees 
and bushes that picturesquely fringe the 
margin of the moat, two or three women will 
be preparing to perform their evening ab- 
lutions. 

All bathe. It is a part of their religion to 
do so. The Koran enjoins it on the Mussul- 
man, and to the Hindu water is a sacred ele- 
ment. It is, however, surprising to observe 
how little the natives seem to care in what 
water they bathe ! 

On the high road, not far from the city, 
there is a beautiful spacious stone basin, with 
steps leading down into it on all sides, which 
was the gift of a benevolent Englishman to 
the people of Amritsar; near at hand there is 
another, and one within the city besides; and 
yet, though very many enjoy these, many 
others content themselves with washing in a 
ditch, a pool of rain-water, or some stagnant 
pond. The “dhobis ” likewise take advantage 
of any temporary puddle they may find near 
at hand, and one can but wonder how they 
make the clothes so white after having seen 
them in such opaque liquid. Such, at least, 
was Alice’s observation to her husband as 
they drove one evening past a marshy spot, 
intersected with pools and dykes, which she 
knew as a favourite resort of these men. 
There were none there then. Twilight had 
set in, and they were already trudging home- 
wards with their bundles of newly washed 
linen on their heads. 





“ But what can all those people be doing ? ” 
she presently continued. “Do you see, dear 
Arthur, those two dark groups? they are all 
so stilland silent. And what ajblazing fire they 


chant and buyer ever vie with each other to ob- | have made by the side of that broad pool!” 


tain the advantage, if in ever so small a dealing. | 


The city is surrounded by high, crumbling 
walls, with twelve fine gateways, all arched 
over but one, which is called the Hathi-Dur- 
waze, or Elephant Gate, intended, perhaps, 
especially for the passage of elephants with 
[How necessary this 
precaution is will be understood from the sad 
accident which so recently caused the death of 
the lamented Sir Henry Durand.} Outside the 
walls a very good “ pukka,” or hard road runs, 
on the other side of which is the broad old city 


| moat, its serpentine bed curving and bending 


gracefully to suit the irregular site of the city. 
In its half-stagnant waters the natives are 
wont to bathe in the cool of the evening after 
the toil and heat of the day. Here poor coolies 
may be seen sitting leisurely washing their 
feet, and parties of dark-skinned boys dancing 
and shouting and splashing one another, or 
standing immersed to their throats, quietly 


The captain was about to reply, when she 
uttered an involuntary exclamation of horror, 
and at the same moment he became aware of a 


|}human skeleton in the midst of the flames 


that licked so fiercely upwards. 


“Tt is one of those burnings of the dead | 


that we hear of, I suppose,” he remarked. 

“Yes,” said Alice, with a feeling of mys- 
terious, shuddering awe. 

It was, indeed, a strange, wild sight, the 
blazing funeral pile lighting up the dim twilight 
for a space as it was reflected in the water 
destined to receive the last ashes of the body, 
and the groups of mourners, male and female, 
of the deceased’s caste, shrouded in deepest 
shadow beyond. The ceremony was apparently 
drawing to a close, for already some of the 
mourning party were leaving the spot, and 
one woman, sobbing deeply and heavily, passed 
the carriage on the road. 





That evening, while her old ayah sat on the 
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ground shampooing her feet, Alice, according 
to her wont, amused herself with chattering 
to her in her broken Hindostani, helping 


herself out now and then with English, of 


which the old woman understood a smattering. 
Alluding to what she had seen on her drive, 
Alice observed how fiercely the fire had burnt. 

“ Ah! mem Sahib, plenty ghee and scented 
oil there,’’ said old Munnoo, who at once 
began in her own tongue volubly to descant 
upon the ceremony of laying and lighting the 
pile,—Alice, of course, not understanding half 
of what she said, nor indeed endeavouring to 
do so, for she was occupied with her own 
thoughts, till the concluding words struck 
upon her ear, ‘‘And then the relations put 
some of the ashes in a pot and carry them 
home with them, and the rest are cast into 
the water.” 

“We do not burn the bodies of our dead, 
ayah,” she said presently, while the old woman 
fixed the slipper on the foot she had been 
rubbing and squeezing, and took the other in 
her lap. “We look forward to their being 


restored to life and rising from their graves to’ 


be reunited with their happy souls in heaven. 
That is a beautiful, glorious place where we 
hope one day, through faith in Christ, to meet 
the dear friends who have gone before us from 
this earth, or whom we may leave behind.” 
Alice unconsciously heaved a deep sigh as she 
uttered these words; she was not’ strong now, 
and thoughts of the precariousness of life 
sometimes forced themselves upon her. 

The old ayah looked up at her earnestly, 
and joining her hands together, said, “ Ah, 
we people know nothing about that!” in a 
wistful tone, Alice thought, as though she 
fain would believe it if she could. 

Her mistress had already once before en- 
deavoured to talk to her of a Saviour who} 
had suffered death for us, and risen again, 
that we might enjoy eternal life; but she had 
merely carelessly replied that a great many 
years ago, after the death of her husband, her 
two sons had become Christians, which had 
been at the time a great grief to her, and that 
they had wanted her to become one too, but | 
that her only daughter, who was married to a 
Hindoo, was very angry, and had said she 
would disown her if she did. One son had 
died since. 

Alice remembered this, and added, “ Your 
Christian son is in heaven.” 

The old woman bowed her head and sighed. 


Alice thought she had touched the key-note 
of the poor heathen’s heart, and after saying a 
few more words, dismissed her for the night, 
inwardly praying that she might be guided in 
her attempts to work upon this soul for good. 

Munnoo was one of those good, faithful 
ayahs, by no means uncommon in India, whose 
happiness consists in serving and attending 
upon their mistresses or their children, and 
Alice had soon become attached to her. She 
pitied her too, for at the time of the mutiny, 
like so many other unoffending natives, she 
had suffered from her own exasperated country- 
men. As she herself described it, the Sepoys 
had come to her hut one day, and while two of 
them stood over her with hatchets, two others 
ransacked her little abode, dragging off her 
ornaments, armlets, anklets, and face jewels 
by force, seizing her little hoard of rupees, and 
| tearing herclothes and “chhitthis”—the written 

characters servants receive from their em- 
| Ployers—into shreds. They then set fire to 
| the hut, beat her, and left her half dead with 
| fright and pain. 

“How do you feel to-night?” said the 
captain, entering the room a few moments 
after the ayah had left. “The doctor says I 
had no business to be driving so late past that 
marsh this evening, on account of the malaria. 
You don’t feel any the worse for it, I hope, do 
you? ” and he tenderly put his arm round her, 
and looked into her face. 

“No, dearest Arthur, thank you. I feel 
quite as well as usual, and am always the 
better for having you at my side;” and she 
returned his gaze fondly. 

“ Why, I do believe you’ve been crying ! ” 








“No—yes—I was only thinking. I was 
wishing Lavinia could be here.” 
“When you have me?” And he looked 


half reproachful, half joking. 

“Not when I have you, but when I have 
not,” she replied, giving him a kiss; “you 
have so often to leave me, you know, and 
then——” 

“That is not my fault, you know, but my 
misfortune.” 

Alice smiled. 

“Well, you shall have me all to-morrow, 
after parade. Sir Robert Montgomery is 
coming in to hold a “durbah,” a native levee, 
and the Deputy Commissioner has made ar- 
rangements for some of the ladies of the station 
to see it, and asked me if you would like. I 
told him I was sure you would.” 
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A SECRET FOR HUSBANDS 











Never refuse your wife anything she has set her heart 
upon; never try, to’convince her that she does not need 
it, or that you cannot afford it. Don’t get into an argu- 
ment on the subject, or, rest assured, she will get the best 
of it. On the contrary, assent cheerfully to her sugges- 
tions, even though at first glance it may appear seme- 
what startling ; discuss the style and quality of the desired 
article, and good-naturedly compare tastes. Then, if you 
really cannot afford it, you may say, “ My dear, you shall 
have it shortly; but just now our rent must be paid, you 
know.” (The wise husband never says “my” rent. It 
makes a wife realise her partnership in the domestic firm 
to be allowed an interest in the rent.) Or you may speak 
of whatever it may be that really interferes, and the dear, 
reasonable woman cheerfully defers her pet scheme—only 
defers, you see ; the equally reasonable husband, does not 
require her to renounce it. In process of time either 
your wife discovers that she can do very well without it, 
or you will have the pleasure of saying, “ Now, my dear, 
if you want that article we were speaking of, I think we 
may afford it.” 

The arguing husband is the philosopher whose wife 
always gets what she wants, reasonable or unreasonable. 
The husband who never refuses his wife anything generally 
has a wife who is willing to wait until he can afford to 
gratify her wishes. This may seem paradoxical, but the 
study of human nature, of which most wives have a fair 
share, will explain the apparent mystery, which really is 
no mystery at all. If your wife wants a sewing machine, 
don’t mention the “rent,” but use all your wit to find 
out the right one; one that she can use, and have 














pleasure in using, one that the chiidren can work with 
and may play with, one that.anybody..can—use- off-hand, 
without, giv in 1g) her whole-mind to ity 

Thete is one such thaéhine okt oue—it* is ‘silent, 
06. | You can read the evening paper to your wife, or 
“ Robinson Crusoe” to your, children, or write a letter 
to the Times” undisturbed, while this quiet, steady 
worker 1s is gliding swiftly over the little fro¢ks and knicker- 
botkers by your "aide, 

“tn the long run,the “rent” will be paid all the easier 
on account of “the sewing machine. It must be paid at 
once perhaps. Still you need not wait. This treasure, 
this helper, this rént- payers this comfort-bringer, this 
silent sewing machine may be got now and paid for a 
little at & time, if your pufse is atefnder. 

‘But ‘there is need of much caution at. the outset. 
There are several good sewing machines, which would be of 
no use to your wife, because shé could not use them for 
the greater part of her work. If you ask a few friends 
whether, so far as they know, sewing machines are really 
available for everyday, off-hand odds and ends of family 
sewing. One will reply, “ Of course not ; my w ifé always 
does sugh work by hard; she says it’s easier than to get 
the machine ready. In fact, she does not use the sewing 
machine much herself, she cannot manage it very well.’’ 
Another will say, ‘My wife never thinks of sewing by 
hand—she has not the patience to doit. The sewing 
machine is always réddy for anythin, and really is a 
comfort: to my whole family. We ull ‘use it more or 
}éss; children included. I whiled away many au ‘our 
with itmyself at ‘first. [,can put a thousand stitches 
in,a yard of hem in &@ minute, folding the hem as 
it goes along—every stitch perfect—and What is more 
im ortant, the sewing will outwedr the cloth.” 

One ‘has got the right séwing machine ‘and the other 
has got one of the many’ wrong ‘ones, just @s you are 
very tikely to :dovif you:don't have vour wits about you, 
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The first requidite of a family sewing wiachine is 
simplieity: ~‘A»Sdwirte mathine may have’ all the other 
virtues, an@ still be useless,in.the family, beeause the 
family eannot use it. Stivplioity isi the first- requisite 
in any kindof machinery to be managed by ladies and 
anskilful persons. Tverybody in the trade appreciates 
this faet;and so inthe advertisements, all the’ machines 
are ‘the simplest,” jtist as every shopkeeper’s is * the 
cheapest’ house in ‘the trade.” Sothe pedple may be 
caught by mere statements, which may or may not be 
mis-statements ; but clever people probably read such 
literature with some misgivitig; that is, if they Fead it at all. 

People don’t*know how helpful.a sewing machine can 
be, and generally,@xpéct of it too Httle. Don’t make this 
mistake. ie, it to stand.ready ta drop its needle 
into every Vitem’ of! sewing béfote, your wife-could get 
her workbaskét ih workihy order. Demand that the 
machine sh@M'not only do all the family. sewing, but 
make it peasant occupation instead of tedious and 
wearing work. Don’t béliéve that.a member of the 
family must be set.apaittomanage-the sewing machine, 
or a maehinist be employed for the purpose; the family 
Scvine Wachivie is for the use of every member of the 
family dé6wn to the liile ones. If you don’t find it 
equial to all these Tequitements, 1 will be because you get 
the wrong machine. The. right family.sewing machine 
will last a life tithe, paying for itself every year over and 
over again—a perpetual source of satisfaction, comfort, 
leisure, and benefit to the whole family. Any of thie 
wrong ones will bothér your wife, waste her time and 
strength, and unless she has an unusually mechanical head, 
it will spoil material and dost money fr repairs ; and after 
all you will beglad to get. half price, of less, for’it in ex- 
change for the Willcox and Gibbs. 

It is not wise to buy an article which may be either 
so uscful or 86 uséless 4s a sewing machine without first 
knowing whether it-is the right one or'one of the very 
many wrong ones. A little ‘experience opens one’s eyes 
sometimes, and is very useful. 

The secret of safety is the month’s trial at home before 
purchase. After that you will need no counsel. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
Quality same as before. 


Machines sent carriage paid so that the trial may be,equally 
and perfectly free in every home in the Kingdom. 
Machines of other makers taken in exchange. Easy Terms, &c. 


e*« Send for the Illustrated Price List; select a suitable style of machine; and 
the chapter entitled “Terms, &c.,” on page 12, will make your way clear further. 








(THE SAME MACHINE IS WORKED BOTH BY HAND AND FOOT AT PLEASURE.] 


Willcox €& Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

135, REGENT STREET, w. | LONDON. 

16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 


AGENCIES : 

LIVERPOOL—Oxton & Co., 114, Bold Street. 

BIRMINGHAM—T. S. ToncveE, 3, Bull Street. 

BRISTOL—B. G. Boom, 61, Park Street. 

CANTERBURY—T. Warr & Co., 15, Mercery Lane. 

CORK—ATKINS Bros., The London House. 

GLASGOW—M. Browy, 103, Sauchiehall Street. 

BarnstaPLE—W. H. Hearson; Beprorp—E. L. Moulton; BerrAst—liddel 

and Co.; Cuetrsnnam—J. Steel & Co.; Lercester—H. Gee; NontHamrTox— 
J.& G. Higgins; Ryype—M. H. Gelling; Sovrnampron—lIsted & Co.; Trow- 
BRIDGE—J. ltison & Co ; and in many other Towns, 
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A SOLD WHOLES "LE BY 
BARCLAY & SONS; EDWARDS; NEWBERRY; SUTTON & Co. ; 
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Under the 
PATRONAGE OF 
ROYALTY 


CHE BEST REMEDY for Disorders of the Pulmonary Organs: in Difficulty 
of Breathing—in Redundancy of Pulegm—in incipient Consumption (of 
which CouGu is the most positive indication), they are of uncrring eflicaey. 
In AstuMa and in WINTER CouGH they have never been known to fail. 

Keatina’s Coucu Lozences are free from every deleterious ingredient ; 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times by the most delicate Female and by 

re youngest child ; while the PusLic Speaker and the PRoFEssioNAL SINGER 
will tind them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the 
pruduction of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION ;: having been in use for more than 
Haute a Century, and the numerous testimunials received fully bear ut 





the above statement. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


Oue or two, taken at bed-time, will allay the irrit::iom in the throat, and prevent the Cough 
from disLurbing the patieut during the night, aad one also eight or ten times in the duy, when the 
Cough is troublesome. will atford great relief. 

Being made from the Prescription of an eminent Physician, they are confidently recommended 
to persons subject to the above complaints. 

Allow the Lozenges to dissolve in the mouth gradually, 

Prepared and Sold in Box3s, ls. 1jd., and Tins, 2s. 91., 4s, 6d., and 10s. 6d, each, 
by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, Loncon. 
Sold Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World, To some 
parts of tne World, such as China and tne Kast Indies, the Loz-nges are put 


uo in Bottles. 
CAUTION —To prevent spurious imitation, please to observe that the words ** KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven on the Goverament Stamp of 
etch Por, and notice the Trade Mark as above, without which nune ure genuine 


These Lozenges are put up with directions in every Language. 






SANGER & SONS. 
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READ THE TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonial from Colonel HEWETT, J.P. aad D.L., 3rd Brigade Cardiff Artillery Voluateers, 
: 4 ; Ter. Mab. Ellis, Ponty-Pridd, Glamorgan, May. 1366. 
DEAR Sir, —I was attacked with a severe coug 1, Which your LOZENGES removed in a few days. Mg 





servants also, by taking your LOZENGEs, were soon cured, I feel it a duty to the public to offer my 





testimony to thoir efficacy, which you are at liberty to publish. Yours truly, 
To Mr. THOMAS KEATING, , W. HEWETT. 


RECENT TESTIMONIAL, 
; ; August 25, 1868. 
DeAR SIR,—Having vried your CougH LozeNGES in India I have uawech pleasure in testifying to 


their bencticial effects iu cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchia' affections ; so goo a 
medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best results. 
W. B. G 





To Mr, THOMAS KEATING. Apothecary H. M. Indian Medical Service. 


: London, 91, Cannon Sireet. 
Sit, —roi the great benefit I have derived in using your Covea Lozencxs, I cannot refrain from 
expressing to you my belief that they possess most wonderful curative properties, and I sincerely hope 
you will derive every advantage from them, to which [ consider you are justly entitled. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Paul's Church Yard. JOHN CULEMAN, 





To Mr. Tos, KEATING, 79, 


Copy of a letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER, (the well-known Author on 
‘GUNS AND SHOOTING.”) 
Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hats. October 21st, 1846. 
UR—I cunnot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking only a few 
of your LOZENGES. I had a cough for several weeks that defied all that had been prescribed for me 
iad yet [ got completely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are 
the only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 
To Mr, KEATING, 79, St. Paul's Church Yard. Lam, Sir, your humble servant, P. HAWKER, 





Important Testimonial from a CLERGYMAN in Essex. 
August 25th, 1866. 

DEAR Sirk,—I lave derived so much benefit from using your Cough LOZENGES, that I write to make 
you acquainted with the circumstance, and with the view of benefiting some who may be inconvenience! 
by @ winter cough. For many years I have been more or less troubled with a cough, but during las 
winter it became so bad that [ could scarcely read aloud. Having taken other remidies, some of them 
very nauseous, among them Cough no More, without obtaining relief, I tried your LOZENGES, wkich are 
very palatable, and was agreeably surprised at the result of the trial. You are at liberty to make use 
of this comnaunication, I remain, faithfully yours, E. L. D, 


From S. H. MURLEY, Esq., Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

DEAR KEATING, —it affords me much pleasure to learn uiat the sale of your COUGH LOZENGES is 50 
extensive. Being acquainted with their composition, I am fully persuaded of their efficacy for promoting 
gentle expectoration, and allaying pulmouary irritation, In cases of Catarrhal disorder, it is most 
icsirable to combine a class of medicines which may calm without the deleterious effects of Opium, and 
this desideratum is, I believe, effected by the ingredients in your CouGH LOZENGES. I well remembe 
the very high opinion which a late eminent surgeon of one of our London Hospitals had of this 
preparation ; he frequently told me that it was the only medicine which afforded relief to his wife, wh 
had suffered for many years from Asthma. 

If you consider the testimony of a Practitioner (of thirty-six years of extensive practice) of any advar 
tage, you are quite welcome to avail yourself of this recommendation. With best wishes, 

Believe me, dear KEATING, faithfully yours, S. H. MURLEY., 

To Mr. KEATING, St, Paul's Church Yard, London, 








St. Paul's Cathedral, 30th Nov., 184 
$1r,—I have much pleasure in recommending your LOZENGES to those who may be distressed with 
oarsemess, ‘I'licy have afforded me relief on several occasions when scarcely able to sing from the effect 

of Catarrh. I think they would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers and Public Orators. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, THOMAS FRANCIS, 
To Mr. KEATING, Vicar Choral, 


Testimonial from a NATIVE MEDICAL MAN in BOMBAY. 
Agiuri Lane, Native Town, Bombay, Oct. 2nd, 1855. 
DEAR SirR,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great good your excellent COUGH 
LOZENGES do in Pulmonary diseases. I am a Medical Practitionerin Bombay, and am satisfied with 
their good effects, and feel obliged by your would sending me the wholesale price for a quantity, 
I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
T. Katrina, Esq. = COWASJI RUTTONSI KHARADI, 
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WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and 
to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
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THE THIRTEENTH YEAR OF 
PUBLICATION. 


PRICE NINEPENCE MONTHLY, 
THE 


Caries’ Treasury 


TREASURY OF LITERATURE. 
EDITED BY MRS. WARREN, 


AUTHOR OF 
‘ How I Managed my House on £200 a Year,” 
“A House and its Furnishing,” 
“ How I Managed my Children,” 
Siz Cookery Cards, for instructing Servants in Cookery, 
designed for hanging in Kitchens.” 


THE Points of attraction in 


THE TREASURY OF LITERATURE 


are the pure morality of its fiction, and its high-class 


Literature and fine engravings. 
THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


—in the second part of each number—is devoted to the 
requirements of Home Life, and embraces the following 
subjects :— 

BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, AND DINNER 

COOKERY, 
with requisite instructions on a simple, certain, and satis- 
factory method, suitable to all moderate incomes. 

Notes of New Books, Literature, and Art.—Public 
Opinion of Men about Women.—Private Opinion of 
Women about Men.—The Fashions, with Coloured and 
Plain Engravings. — Cut-out Patterns for Children’s 
Dresses.—Fancy Needlework, with beautiful Engravings, 
and lucid descriptions. 


A Column is devoted to each of the following 
subjects :— 

Gardening in its various branches.—Medical Notices, 
including the uses of Herb Medicine.—Scientific Notices 
of the Month.—Notes and Queries respecting the Origin 
of Obscure Phrases, Words, and Customs,—Column for 
Exchanges of Books, Photographs, Music, &., &c.—On 
Dits and Facte of the Month, three columns.—Answers 
to Correspondents, 


A Page for the Contributions of young Authors, 


LONDON: PUBLISHED BY BEMROSE & SONS, 
21, Parernostek Row. And of all Booksellers, 


} 
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HATCHARDS’ 
STANDARD JUVENILES, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEEP OF DAY.” 

In the press, an entirely di work, entitled, 


THE KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 


In 18mo., with numerous Illustrations. 


1. 


. Just ready, cheap Editions, 
STREAKS OF LIGHT. 
18mo., limp cloth, with 52 Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 

. PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume. 18mo., cloth, with 68 
full-page Illustrations, 3s. 

. THE PEEP OF DAY; or, a Series of the 
Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is 
capable of receiving. 322nd Thousand, Illustrated. 
18mo., antique, 2s. 

. LINE UPON LINE; or, a Second Series of 
the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant Mind 
is capable of receiving.—Part I. 163rd Thou- 
sand, Illustrated. 18mo., antique, 2s. 6d. 

. LINE UPON LINE.—Part II. 128th Thou- 
sand, Illustrated. 18mo., antique, 2s. 6d. 

. LINES LEFT OUT ; or, Some of the Histories 
left out in “Line upon Line.” 17th Thousand, 
Illustrated. 18mo., 3s. 


“I 


8. MORE ABOUT JESUS. 
30th Thousand, Illustrated. 18mo., antique, 2s. 6d. 
9. STREAKS OF LIGHT; or, Fifty-two Facts 
from the Bible, for the Fifty-two Sundays of the 
Year. New Edition. 15th Thousand.  Fifty- 
two Illustrations. 18mo., 3s. 

10. TRACTS FOR CHILDREN; or, Fifty-two 
Scripture Facts in Simple Language. 14th Thou- 
sand, in a Packet of Fifty-two Tracts, or bound 
together, 2s. 

11. READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, a Plea- 
sant Mode of Learning to Read. 19th Thousand, 
Illustrated. Square, 2s. 6d. 

12. READING WITHOUT TEARS. Part II. 
Lately published, 3rd Thousand. Square, 3s. 
(Two Parts in One, 5s.) 

13. NEAR HOME;; or, the Countries of Europe 
described to Children. With Anecdotes. 57th 
Thousand, Illustrated. Feap., 5s. 

14. FAR OFF :—Part I.; or, Asia described. With 
Anecdotes, 32nd Thousand, Illustrated. Fcap., 
4s. 6d. 

15. FAR OFF: Part II.; or, Australia, Africa, and 
America described. With Anecdotes. 28rd 
Thousand, Illustrated. Feap., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

16. LIGHT IN THE DWELLING;; or, a Har- 


mony of the Four Gospels. With very Short 
and Simple Remarks adapted for reading at Family 
Prayers, and arranged in 365 Sections for Every 
Day in the Year. By the Author of ‘The Peep 
of Day,’ &. Twenty-third Thousand. New 
Edition. Thick crown 8vo., cloth, 8s. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS, &c., Se. 

THE PEEP OF DAY. Limp cloth, 1s. 2d. 

LINE UPON LINE. Part I. Limp cloth, 1s. 4d. 

LINE UPON LINE. Part II. Limp cloth, 1s, 4d. 

STREAKS OF LIGHT. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, ETC., 
187, Piocapitiy, Lonpow. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. . 
N & POs, NOTICE. 





BROWN & POLSON | | 


j 49 Were the first to adopt the name of Corn Flour, and they are greatly interested in { 
maintaining their reputation, which is liable to be disaedited by the unwarrantavle 
appropriation of the name .to articles of a different character. 


| To obtain extra profit by the sale, 
CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING A FALSE NAMB, ‘ 
: A | E N | are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


CORN FLOUR. BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


which is prepared solely from Maize—Indian Corn. 


OLMAN'S 


C BRITISH 2 } 


ORN-FLOUR ' 


| Is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &., and is the most 
wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids. 

















Fi Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ ¥ regard this preparation of Messrs. Corman’s as superior to anything of the kind now before the public.” ‘ 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
BLANC-MANGE. INFANTS’ FOOD. 


i . P : \ of ro Mix two full-sized tea-spoonfuls of the Flour with alittle cold water 
; Take four Saqcre, (or four full-sized table-spoonfuls) of ax Flew, into a paste. Add halfa pint of hot milk and water, sweeten to the 
and one quart of milk, sweetened to the taste, then add a pinch of | taste, and boil for about five minutes. To be used warm. 
i salt. Mix a portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour into a thin | 
; ‘paste; then add the remainder hot, with a piece of lemon-peel or : CURRY PUDDING FOR INFANTS. . ; 
; 5 . 1 stirring it all Mix a full-sized dessert-spoonful of the Flour with half a pint of 
cinnamon. Boil gently for eight to ten minutes, well stirring i | milk, adump of sugar, and a pinch of salt. Boil for eight minutes 
the time, and (after taking out the peel) pour it into a mould to cool, | (stirring it all the time), and then add one egg well beaten. Mix 
8 : ae fs | thoroughly and pour into a buttered cup, tie up in a cloth, and agesin 
“e eh pepeer eed Seay, ee. | boil for abuut tep minutes. Serve it hot, : 


RETAILED BY FAMILY GROCERS, &c., AND WHOLESALE BY 
J. & J. COLMAN, 108, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
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‘@ Alt who have the charge of Infants and Yotng Children should try the Entire WHat FLour, which differs from all other farinaceous 

foods, in containing a-large proportion of Phosphatic Sadts (obtained from the grain of Wheat), which have been shown, by Baron Liebig 

and others to be essential to the formation of teeth and y Ats. Its superiority in this respect to arrowroot, corn-flour, &c., is obvious. Its 
constant use much facilitates the operation of teething, and prevents the many ailments of childhood which arise from imperfect nutrition. 


ntire Wheat Flour 


-CHAPMAN’S Patent Prepared. 


For Invalids ‘and sufferers from Dyspepsia the ENTIRE WHEAT FLour is inyaluable. It is more palatable and vastly more nutritious | 
P than the “light foods” usually employed in the sick room. Sold in 3d., 6d. or 1s. packets, and 3s. tins, by most Chemists, &c, Further , , 4 
particulars, testinnonials, &e, , may. be had on application to the sole Proprietors, 


ORLA ‘JONES & C0 18, Billiter Street, London, RICE STARCH 
eg Original Manufacturers of s 


Rice Starch, Invented by ORLANDO Jones in 1840, has now almost entirely superseded all other kinds As highly adulterated Starches 
are largely sold, the public are requested to buy only the original packages, each of which bears O. J. & Co,’s name and trade mark, ~ 
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